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PREFACE ae 


Handicrafts of any given time and space reflect and 
preserve in them the results of centuries of patient experi- 
ments of man under varying circumstances} they carry on forms 
and techniques which remain relatively unchanged or unaffected 
over generations. Indeed the world of crafts is as significant 
in human history as the world of creative high art, philosophy, 
or ethics, for instance. Like art, craft-treasures also : 
reflect the state of human society through the individual, 
and give us a glimpse into the core and kernel of the collec- 
tive mind of the community through the mirror of the individuaf”™ 
mind and skill that formed them. Moreover, crafts not only Pita 
satisfy economic wants, but also the aesthetic cravings of man. 
In view of the role of crafts in the social and cultural life 
of the people of this land and in the sustained development of 
the nation's rural economy, the study of “Crafts and Crafts- 
men in Traditional India" has obviously e wical ti canes which 


no one can ignore, 


The present work brings within its scope a vast field 
of study, and special emphasis is given to the origin and 
development of the basic strains and characteristics of some 


of the most important age-old crafts in a broad historical 


( 44 ) ° 


perspective, The study also seeks to present an analytical 
picture of technological aspects of a few traditional crafts 
of India. It has also been my endeavour to ‘throw light on 
the socio-economic life of the craftsmen with special refer- 
ence to their social and economic status. Apart from the 
history, location, social and occupational stratifications, 
an account of raw materials, traditional tools and produc- 
tion techniques is also provided, In the end, an attempt 
has also been made to bring out in details the role of 
crafts and craftsmen, and the institutions directly connec- 
ted with development of crafts. With a view to putting the 
crafts on firm footing, various steps, e.g. documentation 
of craft specimens in production centres, extending state 
patronage to craftsmen, spot demonstration to improve 
traditional designs and evolving new ones, imparting regular 
training to craftsmen and inducing them to adopt improved 
techniques of production, providing adequate marketing 
facilities, improving the working and living conditions of 


the craftsmen etc. have also been suggested in the end. 


As a research study, it also attempts to assess the 
limits of rigidity within which traditional skill operates, 
as obtainable through a study of the castes; occupational 
mobility, social and economic stratifications; the 
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limitation of credit and marketing facilities; the persis- 
tence of traditional toois and production processes; The 
study may also claim distinction as being an attempt to 
produce a pictorial documentation of the processes of the 
manufacture of artifacts, and thus, to record the rich 
craft traditions before they become extingt tnder the impact 


of modernization. 


The basic data for the study have been obtained from 
the original and secondary sources. The original sources 
mainly include the ancient and mediaeval literary texts and 
the epigraphic records, the historical and archaeological 
remains and art specimens preserved in the museums, the 
records of field investigations and the photographic collec- 
tion of the Office of the Registrar General, India, while 
the bulk of the secondary sources include the craft survey 
reports published by the Office of the Registrar General, 
India, as well as the All India Handicrafts Board, For 
the interpretation of ancient craft examples and their 
distribution in time and space, a good deal of information 
has been obtained from the published reports and bulletins 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, Individual contribu- 
tions in different aspects of Indian arts and crafts so far 
made by some distinguished scholars like T.N. Mukharji, Sir 
George Birdwood, Sir George Watt, A.K. Coomaraswany, 


( iv ) : . ¢ 
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Niharranjan Ray, C. Sivaramamurti, Motichandra, Ajit Mookerjéey” 
D.P. Ghosh, S.K. Saraswati, Chintamoni Kar, Sir John Marshall, 
Atindra Nath Bose, Ruth Reeves, Stella Kramrisch, S.K. Maity, 
Jamila Brij Bhushan, Kamala Devi Chattopadhyay, SK. Roy and | 
T,M. Abraham have also been of immense value for the interpre- ™ 
tation of basic data collected from various sources. 

I am ever so grateful to my office, 1.0, the Census 
Organisation which so kindly permitted me to use the illustra~ 
tions and to make a comprehensive study of its vast Photogra~ 
phic Library relating to the crafts and craftsmen of this = 


country, My sixteen years' long experience in craft studies . 
would not have received the modelled form if I would not have 
availed of the opportunity of studying this magnificent 
photographic collection particularly that of Late Mrs. Ruth poe 
Reeves, who was one of the pioneers in craft studies in India. 
I am also grateful to Dr, Asok Mitra and Dr. B.K. Roy Burman 
whose arthropological and sociological approach to craft 
studies provided me a lot of incentive and insight. My grate~- 
ful thanks are also due to the hundreds of craftsmen who have 
unknowingly reteined the traditional flavour of rural arts 

and crafts even to this day, 

I am grateful to my teacher and supervisor, Professor 
Niharranjan Ray, for the encouragement he always gave me to 
study this subject comprehensively and in some depth. But for 
his inspiring guidance and continued interest, the work would 


not have completed in time, 
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CHAPTER — I 3 INTRODUCTORY ¢ 


Craft is both a method of industrial producthionh and a 
form of artistic activity. The craft examples produced by the 
craftsmen are basically utilitarian in which the effort has been 
made to introduce aesthetic appeal. In early times there was 
little distinction between “fine art" and craft. The sculptural 
and architectural remains of ancient India represent the work of 
artisans. Only in recent times the "fine arts" have become more 
clearly differentiated from the crafts, but the latter in the 
hands of an excellent craftsman are still works of art, 

Before the introduction of machinery every article of 
domestic use was produced by hand. If a craftsman did his job 
perfectly he could easily acquire a patron who normally used to 
keep him in continuous employment. In a gradually extending ~ 
world the craftsman became the keystone of a developing commerce, 
He organised guilds which afforded his sons in his trade, for 
there is a strong tradition of continuity by inheritance in the 
history of craftsmanship. Particular techniques passed down in 
families for generations, and even apprenticeship was a quasi- 
paternal relationship, Thus the craftsman increased gradually 
in individuality, security, scope and importance until the 
invention of machinery revolutionized industrial production, 

With the introduction of machinery there has been a lot 
of changssin the traditional craftsmanship, even then a worker 
who produces an article by handwork is still a craftsman inspite 


of his labour being facilitated by an electric motor, by machine 


on 


- 
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spun yarns or by standard dyes made in big chemical plants. It 
cannot be denied that the technique of craft may change with the 
invention of new tools; its prevalence may decrease, as industry 
become mocnanrpete the status of theforaftsman nay change as ° 
he beomes part of | a larger industrial polity, ‘put despite these 


apparently inimical developments craft remains an essential 


-- method of production in many lines of manufactiire, not only 


because it is for some products artistically superior to 
machinery, but also beause it is in many cases essential for well 


made goods. 


The study of crafts is an essential key to the under- ~° 
standing of a people's culture, . It cannot be denied that in 
man's struggle for existence, artifacts and resources are his 
greatest assets. In India, the crafts have an importance all 
their own. They express the great tradition and cultural > 
heritage of our country. As long as the masses of India retain 
their taste for .superb workmanship, as long as they continue to 
appreciate the value of skilled workmanship, as long as they 
continue to delight in the really beautiful, so long will the 
erafts of India survive and for ever flourish. The veason for 
their preservation and development lies in the fact that they 
are the material symbols of India's unique cultural ethos. 
According to dictionary meaning the word craft denotes 


'skill', ‘art', 'trade' etc. In India, however, craft is always 
associats® with art and that is why a craft example is usually 


considered to be a specimen of f6kk-art or people's art. 
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Moreover, in Indian craftsmanship traditional characteristics 
are very much predominant. A craftsman inherits his technical : 
skill generally from his father or grand-father who may have 
inherited their technical skills from their forefathers. The * 
process of transmission of hereditary skill from generation to 
generation is a very important factor in the history of Indian 
craftsmanship. Over thousands of years this multitude of 
processes were perhaps evolved into perfection. 

Craft is more concerned with the household art than 
with the small-scale or cottage industries. In the small-scale 
or cottage industries technical labour or skill is given more ° 
importance, whgeas in the household art or craft artistic or 
‘ aesthetic elements play an important role. It is not the craft, 
but the industrial art which can bdput under thdcategory of == 
cottage or small-scale industries. Industrial arts relate to 
the large or small-scale production of articles primarily 
utilitarian in which a very little effort is made to introduce 
aesthetic appeal. They reach their widest significance whan 
their production assumes the proportions of an industry. The 
field in general is that of the industries producing mechanised 
and sophisticated goods for personal and household use and 
decoration such as those concerned with clothing, textiles, 
jewellery, furniture, ceramics, glass, metal work and the print- 
ing industry. Craft as a method of making artistic goods has 


its chief significance When it exists in connection with naivity 


and simplicity of producing requisites of every day utility for 
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the simple masses of the vast country-side. The shapes and 
forms of the craft examples are mostly traditional but, within 
this tradition there is an individal fantasy. The traditional 
eraftsman produces an object, which in its highest aesthetic 
form comes from the intimate and organic connection between 
hand and eye and brain, and the rhythmic movement of the soul. 


Our craft examples are, therefore, works of’ art, not merely of 


Use. ‘ 


The Indian craftsman has been ati organic element in the 
national life. He is sean to have produced two types ,of craft 
examples such as rural and urban. In a developing economy the 
eraftsman has to satisfy the needs of both the rural and the 
urban population. The rural folk are satisfied with the simple — « 
and less-costly objects of daily use, while the urban people 2 
demand more costly and sophisticated craft specimens whether 
they are for decorative or utilitarian purposes. That is why 
in ancient India we find the simultaneous growth of rural and 
urban crafts. The same craftsman who produced simple articlss 
for use of the common people hadjto produce deluxe examples on 
demand from the sophisticated urban masses. In his reviww of 
the Indian craftsman Coomaraswany has rightly observed, "Broadly 
speaking, he is associated with that life in one of three ways: 
as a member of a village community; as a member of a guild of 


merchant craftsman in a great city; or as the feudal servant 


of the king, or chieftain of a tempie"? As a feudal servant he 


1. A-K. Coomaraswamy, The Indian Craftsman, London, 1909, p.1. 


had to cater the needs of the royal family, while as a chieftain 
of a temple his duties were multifarious specially including 
the maintenance of the temple as well as its accessoties. 

In India, the study of crafts and the craftsmen with 
particular reference to the ancient and mediaeval periods has 
been made by a number of scholars, but; their studies are mainly 
concerned with the socio-economic aspects of’ crafts and the 
craftsmen. Moreover, these scholars have’ primarily dealt with 
the textual material and as a result the archaeological data 
specially the excavated taterials have not been properly oy ae 
In this chapter an attempt, however, will be made to throw light 
on the archaeological and historical back-ground of some of the 
important traditional crafts of India such as Pottery and 
Terracotta, Stone-cutter's craft, Wood-carving, Ivory, Metal : 
Image-casting by Cire-perdue Process, Textiles, and Jewellery and ~ 
Ornaments which have been selectdd for special study in this 
dissertation. 


1. Potter's Craft: 


Potter's craft is supposed to be one of the most important 
traditional crafts of India. It has come down to our times from 
prehistoric age. In the Neolithic Age, when the nomads had 
settled to a stationery life, the potter's craft developéd with 
other industries. Potter's craft may be classified into two 


categories viz. pottery and terracotta. 
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"Trust to nature, in the directness and simplicity of 
its forms, and their adoptation to use, and purest in art, of all . 
its homely and sumptuery handicrafts is the pottery of India."* 
Thus writes Sir George Birdwood eulogistically, and this is * 
praise indeed, since perhaps no feature of Indian Art has such a 
long tradition of artistic achievements as our pottery. Pottery, 
according to Henri Frankfort’, is an essential element of the 
form of a civilization. Pottery relies not only throw light on 
the food habits of the epople, their revi ptods and social customs, 
the technological advancement attained by them and even their _— 
economic condition; but also provide us with a more satisfactory . 
basis than a mere event for reviewing the historic archaeology 
of the Indian Sub-continent. 

In India pottery could not become an important factor as 
in human affairs until Neolithic man had adopted a settled 7 
mode of life. It was in the Neolithic Age, when the craft was 
associated with the settlej, farming communities or pit-dwelling 
people who apparently introduced agriculture and an allied 


domestic economy. 


1. Sir pees Birdwood, Indian Arts, Part II, London, 1884, 
p. 387, \ 


2 The Birth of Civilization in the Near East, London, 1951, 
pe 16, 


Neolithic Pottery 


The pottery of Neolithic times! is often coarse and hand- 
made representing pale grey or burnishedgrey, red, orange or palee 
red, brown, pale-brown or reddish brown, and black and crean- 
slipped wares found from differant Neolithic sites of India such 
.as Langhnaj in North Gujarat, Brahmagiri, Sanganakallu and 
Nagarjunakonda in the districts of Chitalarug and Bellary (Mysore) 
and Guntur (Andhra Pradesh), Piklihal (Andhra Pradcsh), T-Narasipur, 
etc. in the Deccan, Kuchai in Orissa and Burzahom in Kashmir. The. 
development of potter's craft during the Neolithic period shows , 
that the people knew the art of producing fire and made pottery 
by hand. They also painted and decorated their pottery with 
various incised designs. The Neolithic pottery which is usually © ° 
utilitarian in character mainly consists of different types of Pad 
bowls, jars, vessels,etc., while the burial urns are generally 
grey in colour having a globular body with a wide mouth. The 


spouted pots, with rounded base and narrow flat bases and also 


spouted bowl and broad-lipped bowl ‘appear to be feeding vessels; 


1. Marg, Vol.XIV, June, 1961, Number 3, p.4ff; Centenary Exhi- 
bition - Archaeological Survgyof India, New Delhi, 1961, 
"The Stone Age" - by B.K. Thapar, p.7; Indian Archaeology ~ 
by A. Ghosh, 1960, Pp.22, 303; Indian Archaeology 1957-58, 
p-5, 1958-59, pp.6, 33 and 1960-61, p.11; Ancient India, 
No.4, p.181ff, ppe222~226, No.9, pp.66, 74 and No.14, 1958, 
pp.104-105; Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India, 1961, 
Chapter II, p.40 and F.E. Zeuner, "The Microlithic Industry 
of Langhnaj", Gujarat, Man, LII, article 182, (1952). 
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while the simple flaring-sided bowls, with rounded baaee and bowlé « 
with conical bases are intended to be kept on other pots as they 
are incapable of standing independently. The study of Neolithic 
pottery thus brings into light an overall picture of a settled 
stationery life in a very early stage of human givilization. 
Neolithic pottery, with its most primitive and aesthetic forms, 
is not only artistic or utilitrian as it is sometimes called, but 
also a philosophically profound expression of* the aesthetic ins- 
tinct of the Neolithic people. ® 

. The next important phase of deve lopment in Ancient Indian 
Ceramic Industry is termed as 'Ch@igcolithic', signifying a phase os 
characteriséd by the introduction of metal, specially copper and : 
bronze. Chalgcolithic pottery is divided into two categories viz. 
Harappan and Post~Harappan,. 


Harappan Pottery 


@e 
The great bulk of Harappan pottery! 


is wheel-turned, but i 
some hand-made pottery have also been recovered from the lower 
levels of the excavated sites. Most of the Harappan pottery is 

of pinkish ware with a bright red slip (or sometimes a white 
coating, possibly of gypsum, which appears to be deliGerate) and 


decoration where present in black. Occasionally three colours -~ 


buff or pink, red and black appear, and, more rarely white and 


1. Marg, Vol.XIV, June, 1961, No.3, p.4ff; Mackay, Further Exea~ 
vations at Mohenjo-daro, Vol.1I, 1937-38; Mortimer Wheeler, The 
Indus Civilization, Cambridge History of India, A suppleman- 
tary volume, 1953, pp.71-73; M.S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, 
Vol.I, 1940; BH Indian Archaeology ~ 1953-54, pp.6 and 7, 
1954-55, PPI, ll, 12, 1955-56, p.6, 1956-57, pp.15 and 16, 
1957-58, pp.13, 15, 18-20, 1958-59, pp.14-15, 19-21, 52, 
1959-60, p.18 and 1960-61, p.32 and Bull. Deccan Coligge Res. 
Inst., XI, No.I, (Dec.1950), p.3ff. 
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green are used, apparently after firing. Sometimes a clay was 
used that burned grey, but whether the colour was natural or was 
darkened by the admixture of carbonaceous material with the clay 
has not been determined. The pots were baked in rouhd kilns with, 
domed tops, pierced floors and underlying fire-pits. 

Harappan pottery, though strictly utilitmian, does not mean 
that the pots and the utensils were devoid of any artistic decora- 
tions. The pots were painted with geometrical arid naturalistic 
designs. The geoméical designs mainly consist of lozenges, 
triangles, rectangles, circles, nienivelseran: either hatchdd, 


— 
plain or completely filled, along with simple bands, wavy lines . 
and loops, The naturalistic designs reveal a variety of animals 
and birds. Some of the paintings on pottery depict peacock, fish, 
bull, human beings, stag, goat, fowl, serpant, etc. The flora . e 
depicted in painted motifs consists of the pipal leaf, palm-leaf, 
etc.(PL.I, Fig.1). Of course, most of these motifs are drawn in 
stylized fashion, even then in many cases they can be identified. 
Apart from Mohenjodaro and Harappa, Marappan pottery has 
been found in a good number of siteg, the most important of them 
being Bara (Distt. Ambala), Rupar (Distt. Ambala), Kalibangan 
(Distt. Ganganagar), Alamgirpur (Distt. Meerut), Adkot (near 
Rajkot), Bhagatrav (near Broach), Hasanpur (Distt. Surat), 
Lothal (Distt. Ahmedabad) (PL.I, Fig.2), Mehgam (near Broach), 
Pithadia (44 miles south of Rajkot), Prabhas Patan (Distt.Sorath), 
Rangpur (Distt. Jhalawar) and Telod (near Broach). The pottery 


types recovered from thesesites claarly prove that the people 


of Western and North-Western India reached a very high stage 


of civilization during the Harappan period. 
Post-Harappan Pottery ‘ 


In recent times, remains of Post-Harappan Chaleolithic ~° 
cultures have hen traced in a good number of sites viz. Eran 
(Distt. Sagar), Maheswar (Distt, Nimar), Nagda (Distt. Ujjain), 
Navdatoli (Distt. Nimar), Bahal (Distt. East Khandesh), Chandoli 
(Distt. Poona), Daimabad (Distt. Ahednagar ) , Prakash (Distt.West 
Khandesh), Ahar (Distt. Udaipur) and Jorwe and Nasik in the 
Deccan. These sites have revealed .a variety of ceramic fabrics f 
andtechniques. Along with the technical aspects, there are a : 
nultitude-«of shapes which may have been derived from different 
sources other than the Harappan culture. 

Of the various pottery types of the Post~Harappan period! © 
the most important ones are the (1) Painted Black-and-Red Ware, 
(2) Cream-slipped Ware, (3) Malwa Ware and (4) the Jorwe Ware. 
The Painted Black-and-Red Ware has been found abundantly at Ahar 
in Rajasthan and at Navdatoli in Malwa. It is as yet uncertain 
as to the people who introduced this ware, which is the rsults 
of inverted firing. The Cream-slipped Ware which is reddish or 


pinkish in appearance bears a close affinity in shape and in 


fabric with the painted Black-and-Red Ware. These two wares ~ 


1. A. Ghosh - Indian Archaeology, New Delhi, 1960; Marg, Vol.XIV, 
June, 1961, No.3, p.7ff and p.35; Sankalia, Subbarao, B. and 
Deo, S.B., Excavations at Maheswar and Navdatoli, Poona and 
Baroda, 1958, pp.117-1323; Indian Archaeology 1953-54, p.8, 
1954-55, ppe5—7 and 13, 1955-56, pp.8-11 and 14, 1956-57, p.1T, 
1957-58, pp.30=32, 1958-59, pp.15-18 and 30-31, 1959-60, p.27 
and 1960-61, pp.17, 20 and 27. 


paintdd Black-and-Reg, and Cream-slipped ~ by the very nature of 
fineness and ahsence of big sized pots, may be called de-luxe . 
wares. The Malwa Ware i.e. the bulk of pottery of Navdatoli 
(Malwa) appears to be very artistic as a result of élaborate 
treatment of the surfaces by means of thick slip of reddish 
to pink colour and painting in black colour. At Navdatoli 
all the pottery is not painted and elegant, side by side 
coarser ware for every day use has also been found. The Jorwe 
Ware (PL.I, Fig.3) which is distinct on account of its metallic 
ring, matt dull-red surfaces and monotonous geometrical paintings” 
in black colour is more abundant and uniform in the Deccan at °- 
Jorwe, Nasik, Nevasa where it is the sole painted ware. Jorwe 
Ware was made from a well-levigated clay and firdd to a high 
temperature, i 
Painted Grey Ware oor 
In the beginning of about first millennium B.C. a type of 
pottery called the Painted Grey Ware? appeared in the Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh. This ware is grey in appearance with a core of 
well-levigated clay and painting is executed in black colour. 
The shapes in this ware are generally dishes andstraight sided 


powls with roundedbases (PL.I, Fig.4). Yhe colour of the ware 


1. Marg, Vol.xXIV, June 1961, No.3, p.8; B.B.Lal, "Excavation at 
Hastinapura and Other Explorations in the Upper Ganga and 
Sutlej Basins 1950-52", Ancient India, Nos.10 and 11, 1954 
and 1955, pp.5-151; Ancient India No.1, 1946, pp.58-59; 
Anciant India, No.9, 1953, p.138; Indian Archaeology 1953-54, 
pe6, 1956-57, p.24 and 1958-59, pp.48-50 and 54, 
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varied from ashy to dark grey, the greyness being apparantly the 
result of reduqing conditions in the kiln. Besides Hastinapura, , 
this ware has been found at a good number of archaeological sites, 
the most important of them being Ahichchhatra (Distt. Bareli,) 

Uttar Pradsh) , Alamgirpur (Distt. Meerut, Uttar Pradesh), Indrapat 
(Indraprastha - the anciant mound on which stands the Purana Qila 

of Delhi), Kotla Nihang (Distt. Ambala, Punjab), Mathura (Uttar 
Pradesh), Panipat (Distt. Karnal, Punjab), Rypar (Distt. Ambala, 
Punjab), dravasti (Distt. Bahraich, Uttar Pradesh), Tilpat (about 

13 miles to the South of Dalhi) and Ujjain (Madhya Pradesh). The“ 
site of Ujjain reveals the southern - most extension of the ° 
Painted Grey Ware Culture. From the wide distribution of this 

ware it may be assumed that this pottery played an important role 

in the ceramic industry of the 'Dark Age' which is likely to have” 
begun in Circa 1100 B.C. 


Northern Black Polished (N.B.P.) Ware 


In the second half of the first millennium B.C. we come 


across a type of pottery throughout the Gangetic Valley. This 
pottery popularly known as N.B.P. (Northern Black Polishea)! 


1. Marg, Vol.XIV, June, 1961, No.3, pp.37-46; Ancient India, No.1, 
1946, p. 3tff and p.55ff, No.5, p79, No.9, 1953, pp. 161-163, 
Nos.10 and 11, 1954 and 1955, pp.5-151; Indian Archaeology 
1953-54, pp.6 and 8-10, 1954-55, pp.13-15, 1955-56, pp.14 and 
19-20) 1956-57, pp.18-19, 24 and 30, 1957-58, pp.11, 19, 23, 
82, 36, 48 and 50, 1958-59, pp.5 and 48-50, 1959-60, p.14 and 
1960-61, ppe4=5 and 37; M.D. bikshit, Tripuri - 1952, Appendix 
II, pp.136-139; H.D. Sankalia, B. Svubbarao and S,5. Deo, 
Excavations at Maheswar and Navdatoli, Poona and Baroda, 1958, 
ppel17~132; DR, Sahni, Excavations ai Bairat, 1936, p.24; K.G. 
Goswami, Excavation at Bangarh, Calcutta, 1948, p.27 pnd T. Ne 
Ramachandran, "Tamralipti cae) Artibus Asiae, XIV, 1951, 
p.226ff, 
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appears to have been very popular in the domestic usage. This 
pottery made of nicely levigated clay and potted on a fast wheel, . 
is usually wai-fired and has a strikingly polished surface having 
almost a lustrous metallic finish. Regarding colour it may be ° 
mentioned that the coal-black shade is the common ~ most, put. 

the polish differs and the other colours being steel blug, ) 
silvery, golden, pinkish, gold-blue and brown-hlack. 

Specimens of N.B.P. Ware have been recovered from a good 
number of archaeological sites, the dont dupowtant of them being 
Rupar (Distt. Ambala), Maheswar (Distt, Nimar), Rajgir (Distt. = 
Patna) (PL.II, Fig.1), Kausambi (Distt. Allahabad), Kumrahar . 
(Distt. Patna), Prakash (Distt. West Khandesh), Purana Qila (New 
Delhi), Ahar (Distt. Udaipur), Mathura (Uttar Pradph), Nevasa 
(Distt. Ahmadnagar), Nagda (Distt. Ujjain),, Ujjain (Madhya Pradesh)$ 
Kanauj (Distt. Farrukhabad), Sonpur (Distt. Gaya), Chandraketugarh « 
(Distt. 24-Parganas), Vaiséli (Distt. Muzaffarpur), Ter (Distt. 
Osmanabad), Navdatoli (Distt. Nimad), Rajghat (Distt. Varanasi), 
Amaravati (Distt. Guntur), Sanchi (Distt. Raisen), Tripuri 
(Distt. Jabalpur), Bahal (Distt. East Khandesh), Brahmapuri(near “ 
Kolhapur), Nasik (Distt. Ahmadnagar), Sidupalgarh (Distt. Puri), 
Abichebhatra (Distt. Bareli), Hastinapura (Distt, Meerut), 

Sravasti (Distt. Bahraich), Bangarh (Distt. Dinajpur), and 
Tamluk (Distt. Midnapur), 

From the nature of wide astribution it can be well 

inferred that there was common ceramic tradition almost al] 


over the country. The potters of different regions probably 
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used to maintain a reciprocal contact among themsé@lves, and as a 

result no significant local variation is to be noticed in the : 

fabric, forms and designs of the N.B.P. examples. As it appears, 

this ware was the dé@luxe ware of the time and naturally beyond ° 

the reach of the purse of the commoners. . ? 
Blck-and-Red Ware 


is 
In the second-third Sentury B.C. we come, across a type of 


pottery in Maharashtra at Kolhapur, Nasik, Nevasa,etc. which is 
popularly called Black-and-Red Ware. This ware, which is black 
inside and red on theloutéer bottom, takes this appearance because—— 
of the technique of inverted firing. As regards the distribution 
of this ware it may be pointed out that it has been unearthed at 
different archaeological sites viz. Broach and Prabhaspatan 
(Gujarat), Maheswar, Nagda and Ujjain (Madhya Pradesh), Bahal, °* ” 
Nevasa and Prakash (Maharashtra), Rajghat (Uttar Pradesh), ad 
Chandraketugarh (West Bengal), Ahar (Rajasthan), donepur and 
Vaisali (Bihar). This ware was also the most common ware in the 
Deccan at Paithan, Kolhapur, Nasik, Nevasa,ete.* From its 
distribution it may be inferredthat the ware was more popular in 
Central and Western India and the Deccan than it was in the 
Ganga-Yamuna Valley where the N.B.P. Ware played a significant 
role in the ceramic industry of the time, 
Megalithic Ware 

Contemporary to the Black and Red Ware is the Megalithic 

Black-and-Red Ware. This ware is a fine product, as it has a 


1. Marg, Vol.XIV, June, 1961, No.3, pp.8 and 15; Indian Archaeo- 
logy, 1954-55, pp.13-15, 1955-56, p14, 1956-57, pp.18,19 and 
1957-258, p50. 


uniformly thin side and is wheel-made and polished. The Black and 


Red effect is due to the process of inverted firing. This ware 


was generally associated with burials, The most common shapes are 


conical bowls, hemispherical and oval-shaped bowls etc.This ware 
is restricted to the regions south of Godavari and is reported to 
have been recovered from a good number of Megalithic sites viz. 
senur (Distt, Chingleput), Amirthamangalam (Distt. Chingleput), 
Porkalam (Distt. Trichur), Kunnattur (Distt. Chingieput), Jodige- 
nehalli (Distt. Bangalore), Narasipur (Distt. Mysore), Brahmagiri 
and Chandravalli (Distt, Chitaldrug), Maski (Distt. Raichur), 
Nagarjunakonda (Distt, Guntur) and Adichanallor (Distt, Tinne- 
velly)*. From the nature of distribution it appears that this 
ware was very popular among the Megalithic rab and established a 
significant place for itself in the corpus of Indian pottery 

type se 


Indo-Roman Wares 


Round about the beginning of the Christian exa India had 
extensive trade contacts with the Western World, The results of 
these are reflected in pottery. Indo-Roman Wares (PL.II, Fige2) 
mainly include Amphora, Rouletted and Arretine Wares. The Amnph- 
ora is a cylindrical pot with conical base, medium high neck and 


two handles attached to the neck and shoulders. Besides Arikamedu 


(near Pondicherry) this ware has been found so far at Navasa, Ter, 


= 


a 


1. Marg, Yol.XIV, June, 1961, No.3, p.15; Ancient India, No.4 
1947-48, ppel81ff, 200-202 and 271-274, No.9, 1953, psl05, 
No.12, 1956, p.31, No.15, 1959, p.4ff2; Indian Archaeology 
ae Da pe8, 1956-57, pp.34-35, 1957-58, p.36 and 1958-59, 
Pedde 
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famine in the Deccan and Taxila in the North-Western Frontier), # 
The Rouletted Ware is a fine black-slipped and burnished ware with 

a decorated pattern on the inner bottom, drawing by a machine - 
likecontrivance called a 'Roulette', This ware has been reported 
from Arikamedu (near Pondicherry), and a few important sites viz. 
Chandraketugarh (Distt. 24-Parganas, West Bengal), Tamluk (Distt, 
Midnapore, West Bengal) and di dupalgarh (near Bhuvanswar, Orissa) 

in. Eastern India, Brahmagiri (Distt. Chitaldrug, Mysore), Chandra- 
valli (near Chitaldrug), Sengamedu (Distt. South Arcot), Amaravati 
(Bistt. Guntur, Andhra Pradesh) etc. ‘Among these sites Arikamedu, . 
Chandraketugarh, Temluk, Sigupalgarh and Brahmagiri have yielded 3 
beautiful examples of Rouletted Ware". The Arretine Ware is a 

red glazed ware, the glaze varying from a, sealing-wax colour to 


deep orange-red. The ware has been named ‘Arretine' from the 


Latin name of Arezzo (Arretium). As regards the date of the ware 

it has been suggested that probably "no Arretine pottery reached a 
India after A.D. 50"°, The ware has been mainly reported from 
Arikamedu which has bea described as the 'Indo-Roman Trading 


Station' on the east coast of India, 


1. Marg, Vol.XIV, June, 1961, No.3, p.15; Anchent India, No.2, 
July, 1946, p.17ff; Indian Archaeology 1954-55, p.7 and 
tae p.21 and Sir John Marshall, Taxila 3 Vols.(Cambridge, 
1951). 


2, Marg, Vol.XIV, June, 1961, No.3, p.e15; Indian Archaeology 
1954-55, p20, 1957-58, pe52, 1958-59, p.5 and 1959-60, p.52; 
Ancient India, No.2, July, 1946, p.45ff, No.4, July 1947 - 
January 1948, pp.200 and 277, No.5, January 1949, p.62ff and 
No.9, 1953, pp.167 and 169. 


3. Ancient India, No.2, July 1946, p.34ff,. 
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Decorated Potte 200 B.C. to 650 A.D. - 

During the period between 200 B.C. and 650 A.D. (covering 
Sunga, Kushana and Gupta ages) decorated pottery played an import- 
ant role in establishing the cultural sequence of a mumber of 
anciaht sites particularly of North India. Pottery of this period 
is found to be aecorated by painting; stamping, making, incision, 
moulding and in applique’ designs, -Fhe decorations mainly 
consist of simple horizontal lines, loops, alamonds, circles, 
triangles, quadrangle, chevrons, criss-cross, sitanits animal and 
bird motifs, rosettes, floral designs and a variety of religious 
symbols like dharmachakra, tri-ratna, nandipada, swastika and 
fish. All these designs have been classified into four groups, : 
i.e. geometrical, naturalistic, religious and miscellaneous. The 
geometrical designs either painted, incised, stamped or moula-made, . 


genprally include oblique, horizontal or wavy lines, loops, 


notches, chevrons, diamonds, triangles, concentric circles, 
quadrangles, crescents, cross, criss-cross, dots, festoons, 
circlets with hooks, ropes, lozenges, sigmas,etc. It may be noted 
here that some of these dsigns have been survived from very early 
times in India. The naturalistic designs which are generally 
mould-made or stamped mainly consist of lotuses, rosettes, leaves, 
conventionalised petals, conch-shelis,etc,, while the religious 
motifs generally include taurine and naga symbols, swastika, 
nandipada, tri-ratna, chaitya, dharmachakra, fish and the sun, 

The miscellaneous patterns take the form of human figures, animal 
and bird motifs such as horse, elephant, lion, squirrel, parrot, 


etc, fish, spout modelled in the form of a tortéise, cowri-shell, 
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panels having psadants, circles and hooks or crescents, floral 
designs like rosettes and lotus buds, rows of stars, harpoons Sg 
and knob and head patterns (PL.II, Fig.3). 3 

Decorated pottery has been recovered from a good number 
of archaeological sites in North India, viz. Hastinapura (Distt. 
Meerut, Uttar Pradesh), Rupar (Distt, Ambala, East Punjab), 
Purana Qi14 (New Delhi), Ahichchhatra (Distt. Bareli, Uttar 
Pradesh), Rajghét (Distt. Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh), Kanauj (Distt. 
Farrukhabad, Uttar Pradesh), etc. Apast from North Indian sites 
decorated pottery has also been recovered from the South as well 
as the peripherial regions in the North, East and the West. As ° 
for example, some of the “ast-Indian sites, viz. Pataliputra 
(Patna, Bihar), Karian (Distt, Darbhanga, Bihar), Chandraketugarh 
(Distt, 24-Parganas, West Bengal), Bangarh (Distt. Dinajpur, West ° 
Bengal), and Sigupalgarh (Distt. Puri, Orissa) have yielded similar ° 
decorated pottery examples found in other North-Indian sites.” 
Decorated pottery examples recovered from the South-Indian sites 
such as Arikamedu (near Pondicherry), and NadgarjunacKonda (Distt. 
Guntur, Andhra Pradesh), also bear similar decorative motifs as 


found on North or East-Indian pottery examples. 


1. Marg, Vol.XIV, June, 1961, No.3, pp.47-54; Ancient India No.9, 
1953, pp.e126, 138 and 139 and Nos.10 and 11, 1954 and 1955, 
pp.17 and 63; Indian Archaeology 1954-55, p14, 1955-56, p.19, 
1957-58, p50 and 1960-61, p37, 


2. Indian Archaeology 1955-56, p.22, 1956-57, p.30, 1957-58, p.52 
and 1959-60, p.5l; L.A. Waddel, Report on the Excavations at 
at Pataliputra, Calcutta, 1903; Ancient India, No.9, 1953, 
p-el155; K.G. Goswami, Excavations at Bangarh, Calcutta, 1948 
and B.B. Lal, Ancient India, No.5, January 1949, p.62ff. 

3. Ancient India, No.2, July 1946, p.49ff and Indian Archaeology 
1954-55, Pe2de 
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It is very sad to reflect that the decorated pottery 
which had a large bearing on thdcontemporary art and culture 
of the country lost its usual charm and importance just after 
the end of the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods. This is probably dfe 
to the reason -that from this time onwards the people of higher 
social strata were more interested in using metal wares which 
could be used for a long time. In this way the potters of the 
succeeding ages may not have been provided with the necessary 
social conditions and patronage wniencaes always needed for the 
most devoted craftsmen in earthenware. With the use of bronze 
and copper wares, the decorated pottery may have suffered a set. 
back in the succeeding ages, but the ordinary wares.along with 
ea few decorated types continued to survive among the ordinary 
folk who were still growing food and eating it in pots and * 
pans, 

Mediaeval Potte Barly and late mediaeval periods) 

From the middle of the seventh century A.D. to the 
fourteenth century A.D. is a period which is not yet well-known, 
so far as the ceramic indstry of India is concerned. It has 
already been noted that from the Post-Gupta period onwards the 
potter's art was affected probably by the large use of metal 
vessels andjas a result a deterioration set in the general quality 
of the pottery. Along with plain pottery types painted pottery 
was also in vogue, but its astribution was very much limited. 
Moreover, the pottery as a whole showed a decadence in fabric 


as well as treatment of the surfaces, 
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. The last important phase of ceramic indstry in India 
belongs to the late mediaeval period after about the fourteenth 
century A.D, The pottery of thésperiod is avowedly utilitarian 
except perhaps the Painted Glazed Ware introduced py the Muslim . 
invaders. This glazed pottery which may be cohs@ered as the 
deluxe ware of the late mediaeval period has been recovered from 
different sites of In@ia such as Pataliputra (Patna, Bihar), 
Rajghat (Distt. Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh), Kanauj (Distt. 
Ferrdukhabad, Uttar Pradesh), Hastinapura (Distt, Meerut, Uttar 
Pradesh), Alomgirpur (Distt. Meerut, Uttar Pradesh), Lalkot and 
Q11a Rai Pithora (Delhi), Rupar (Distt. Ambala, East Punjab), 


Ujjain (Madhya Pradesh), Nevasa (Distt. Ahmedabad, Maharashtra) 
and Bahal in East Khandesh*. From the nature of distribution it 
may be suggested that this pottery was predominant specially ° 
in those areas of the country where the Muslim rule had a firm 
footing for a long time- Besides this ware of the time, there 
ware also unglazed and painted wares produced by the Muslim 
potters. ‘In this regard the Muslim potters may have been 
directly inéluenced by the age-old traditions survived among the 
Hindu potters, whose artistic skill so long developed in the 
manufacture of unglazed and painted wares for domestic and 
decorative purposes, 

Another interating type of pottery of the mediaeval 


period is the Chinese Celadon Ware recovered from Arikamedu, | 


1. Indian Archaeology 1953=54, p.7, 1955-56, pp.1l and 20, 
1956-57, p.18, 1957-58, pp.24-25 and 52 and 1958-59, p.543 
Ancient India, No.9, 1953, p.126 and Nos.10 and 11, 1954 
and 1955, pp.19-20 and 71, < 
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an Indo-Roman trading station on the east coast of India, 
ware is greyish, white in section, but assumes a dull pink surface - 
where it has’ been exposed directly to the heat of the kiln. For 
the most part it is covered with a jade green glaze, usually 7 
crackled. The shapes indicate bowls and dishes, all with foot- 
rings. The bowls are usually fluted or dimpled. 

From the study of the mediaeval pottery it appears that 
there has been no healthy jolt in the potters! art of this time, 
Apart from a certain technical proficiency gained in the art of 
glazing brought in by the Muslims, no significant change or 
evolution is seen to have taken place either in the technique . 
or in the forms of pottery produced by the mediaeval potters, 
The Muslim potters may have enjoyed great popularity for their 
craftsmanship in glazing works, but in the manufacture of other ~° 
wares they have simply followdd the traditional methods preva- a 
lent anong the Hindu potters. As regards the Celadon Ware it 
may be peintd out that it may have been imported in some parts 
of India, but it could not affect the art of the potters of the 
soil, As a matter of fact, the mediaeval period represents a 
stage in the ceramic industry of India, when the normal process 
of evolution was almost on the verge of extinction because of 
a continued process of devolution already incipient in the later 
phase of the Post-Gupta period, 

Contemporary Pottery 
Like other traditional crafts of India pottery still 


plays an important role in the socio-economic life of the 


Av : 


1. Ancient India, No.2, July 1946, pp.91-92. 


people. There is no house in India, whether in village or city, 
that does not use pottery vesséls for stpring grains or drinking a 
water, etc, Due to the introduction of glass'and Ching Wares, 
the use of traditional wares may have been slightly on the 
decline, but that does not mean that the people of our country | 
have no liking for traditional earthen wares. Even today, in 

évery village in the country the potter can be seen sitting by 

his primitive wheel. He still produces dgily requisites of 

village life - the pots and jars, the Bowls and water pitchers 
(PL.II, Fig.4). Among other notable examples produced by him, 
mention may be made of Surahis, Kulhars (cups), Kalasas, glazed 
Martabans, Kapalas (cooking pots), Lotés, patras or plattera, 
Sarakas or goglets and other such vessels which are not only 
graceful and charming, but also highly instructive (PL.III,Fig.1). 
Moreover, these pottery exemples are significant as object lessons. 
in historic and anthropological sciences. The variations in shapes, 
the colour scheme and the primitive méhods of ornamentation shown 

on them may also afford suggestions of great value in the study 

of Indian decorative art. Sir George watt? has rightly pointed 

out that, "all this has been very nearly neglected and the | 
scholars of Europe and America may be said to have been groping 

in the dark, with fragments of prehistoric pottery, while the 
prototypes of many of the most instructive forms and designs 

they are dealing with, are still produced by the village potters 

of India and might bestudied with great’ advantage", 


1. Sir George Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 1903, p.83. 
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However crude his wheel, however primitive his mode of 

work, it has already been noted that the traditional Indian 

potter still continues to play a very vital part in the society. 

His is the job of supplying the whole village with pitchers for . 

keeping water, jars for storing grains and spices and cooking 

pans for the women folk. His is an honoured Office for he is 

@ respected member of the village social hierarchy. According 


. "he is in truth one of the most useful and respected 


to Birdwood 
members of thefcommunity, and in the happy organisation of Hindu 
village life there is no man happier than the hereditary potter, 
or Kumbar",. Due to the introduction of metal and machine wares 
the potter's art may have been affected to some extent, but its 
traditional flavour still pervades in a good number of present 
earthen utensils. The contemporary Indian potter, potter crafts- . 
man, in India, is an intellectual who has retained his age-old 

and hereditary artistic skill even to this day. 


Terracotta: 


Besides pottery, the potter's craft also includes the 
manufacture of terracottas which are of high antiquity. Objects 
and artifacts in terracotta were intended chiefly for domestic 
use and worship and household decoration, for children's toys, 
for popular religious and magical purposes, According to many 
scholars the origin of this significant craft in India may be 
traced back to the Zhob and the Kulli cultures which are known 


to have flourished in Baluchistan in the first half of the 


1. G.C.M. Birdwood, Indian Arts, Part II, London, 1884, p.387ff- 
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third millenium B.C. It is inthe terracotta figurines of the “~~ 
Zhob and the Kulli cultures that we recognise the earlisst efforts 
at plastic activities in India, In their latest phases the Kulli 
and Zhob cultures appear to overlap with the Harappa culture of 
the Indus Valley, roughly belonging to thesecona half of the third 
millennium B.C. The Harappa culture had significant contacts with 
the Kulli culture on one hand and with the Zhob on the other, and 
a sequence of plastic tradition may apparently be recognised (PL. 
III, Fig.2). : 
The next important phase of tavrncotta art falls during 
the Harappan period when the potters played an important role in 
the then society, Besides the stone and bronze sculptures, the 
terracotta art in the urban Harappan culture seems to represent 
a popular plastic idiom of artistic expression for the commoner 
people. The Harappan terracottas which mainly consist of animal 
and human figurines are found in large numbers in the sites of ° 
Harappa culture. ‘Besides Harappa and Moh@njo-daro, the most 
important sites from where Harappan terracottas have been 
recovered are Lothal (Dist, Ahmedabad), Rupar (Distt. Ambala) 
and Rangpur (Distt. Jhalawar). Apart from terracotta cakes these 
sites have also yielded terracotta human and animal figurines’, 
During the Post-Harappan period the terracotta art suffered 
a set back due to some reason or the other, A good number of 
Post-Harappan sites have been excavated, but only from Nagda (Distt, 
Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh) a few terracotta animal figurines have 
i. S.K. Saraswati, A. Survey of Indian Sculpture, Calcutta, 1957, 
pp.l-13; Sir John Marshall, ‘Mohenjo-daro and the Indus civilisa- 
tion, 1931; M.S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, 1940; Stuart 


Piggot, Prehistoric India, 1950; Indian Archaeology 1953054 - A 
Review, pp.6-7, 1954-55, pei, 1955-56, p.7 and 1956-57, p.16, 


been recovered. From the nature of limited distribution it may 
be assumed that the craft did not flourish during this period. 
The next important phase of Indian terracotta art may be 
ascribed to the Maurya age. The terracottas of this tec are 
mainly hand-modelled and represent complete figures in the round. 
Only the faces appear to be pressed from the moulds. The most 
important centres of Mauryan terracottas are Pataliputre (Distt. 
Patna), Bulandi Bag (PL.III, Fig.3), Bhiknapahari, Sonepur and 
Golakhpur in Bihar (PL.III, Fig.4), Rupar (Distt. Ambala), 
Kausambi (Distt. Allahabad), Mathuré and Rajehat in Uttar 


Pradesh, Ujjain in Madhya Pradesh, Tamluk (Distt. Midnapore) and 


Pokharna in the District of Bankura, West Bengal’. 

The terracottas with moulded gcces and modelled bodies 
are followed by miniature plaques, each bearing a figure or 
figures in relief, entirely produced from moulds end then touched 
up and finished before firing. Such plaques have come up from 
various ancist sites of Inaj and a large proportion offthem may 
be placed in the Sunga ~ Kushana period, roughly falling between 
second century B.C. and third century A.D. The most important 
sites which have yielded notable gxemples of dunza ~- Kushana 
terracottas are Kausambi, (Distt. Allahaba@) , Tamluk (ancient 
Tamralipti, Distt. Midnapore) (PL.IV, Fig.i), Basarh (ancient 
Vaisali), Rupar (Distt. Ambala), Kumrahar (Distt. Patna), Nevasa 


1. S.K. Saraswati, op-cit, pp.i04-109; Stelia Kramrisch, "Indian 
Terracottas", Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Axt, 
Vol.VII'5, 1939; K.P. Jayaswal, "Terracottas Dug Out At Patna," 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol.III, 1935, 
p.1263; Indian Archaeology - A Review, 1953-54, p.6, 1954-55, 
p15, 1956-57, pe19 and 1957-58, pp.36, 48 and 50.. 


(Distt. Ahmednagar), Prakash (Distt. ‘est Khandesh), Purana Qila ““ 
(New Delhi), NagarjunacXonda (Distt. Guntur), Kanauj (Distt. 
Farrukhabad) , Sonepur (Distt, Gaya), Ujjain (Madhya Pradesh), 
Chandraketugarh (Distt, 24-Parganas), Mathura, Taxila}~ 
Ahichchhatra, Bhita, Rajghat and Bangarh’, From the nature of 
distribution it is evident that thelterracotta art of this period 
did not flourish much in South India. 

The terracotta art of the suiga-Kushania sariod seems to 
represent a movement, parallel to the conVemporary plastic art 
in stone, and bears the stamp and ‘morass of the latter, "With 
wellemodulated forms and smooth and sensuous contours the 
animated and lively terracotta figurines of this period supply 
an interesting picture of the varied secular life, rich in 
social content and significance"”, 

During the Gupta and the Post-~upta periods also terraco- 
ttas had been the vehicles of the artistic expression of the 
common people, Among the artistic productions of the period 
there is a fairly large quantity of terracotta objects recovered 
from various ancient sites in Aryavarta. Among these, mention 
should made of such sites as Harwan in Kashmir; Sahri Bahlol, 
Takht-i-Bahi, Jamalgarhi, etc. in the Punjab; Hanumangarh and 
Bikanir in Rajasthan; Brahmanabaéd and Mirpur Khas in Sind; 
Pawaya in Madhya Pradsh, Saheth-Maheth, Kasia, Kosam, Bhitargaon, 


1. S.K. Saraswati, Op.cit pp.109-116; Indian Archaeology - A 
Review, 1953-54, ppe’, 9-10, 1954-55, pp.13-14, 20 and 23, 
1955-56, pp.el0 and 19 and 1956-57, pp.19, 22 and 30; E.H. 
Johnston, "A Terracotta figure at Oxford", Journal of the 
Indian Society of Griental Art, Yol.X, 1942, pp.94-102;3 
A.K. Coomaraswany, “Archaic Indian Terracottas", IPEK, 1928, 
P.71 and K.G. Goswami, Excavations at Bangarh, Calcutta 
University, 1948, pp.18-19, 7 


. 2. S.K. Saraswati, Op.cit p.116. \ 
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Bhita, Ahichchhatra (PL.IV, Fig.2b) and Rajghat in Uttar Pradesh; 
Basarh and Kumrahar in Bihar, and Mahasthan (PL.IV, Pig.2a), : 
Tamluk, Bangarh, Chandraketiugarh,etc, in Bengal! It is evident 

from the above list of the findspots of terracottas that they are « 
more abundant in the Ganga-Yamuna basin. It is Significant to 

note that they are conspicuous by their absence in the country 


to the south of the Vindhyas. 


Apart from the usual categories, terracotta during the 
Cupta and the Post-Gupta periods came tq be employed in archite- 
ctural decoration, Carved pricks and tiles, with vegetal, human 
and animal motifs, have come from Harwan (Kashmir), Hanumangarh 
and Bikanir (Rajasthan), Brahmanabad and Mirpur Khas (Sind), 
Saheth-Maheth, Bhitargaon, Rajghat, and Kasia (Uttar Pradesh), 
Chausa (Bihar), Mahasthan (Bengal) and other places. Further 
terracétta plaques with figures of divine and semi-divine beings, o 
mythological seenes, popular stories and scenes of everyday life 
were used to decorate the walls of temples and other religious 
establishments (PL.IV, Fig.3). In such cases terracotta art may 
be compared to similar contemporary plastic practices in stone.” 
During the mediaeval period terracottas may have bean used 
in architectural decoration, but we do not have sufficient examples 
to show the use of this craft in the socio-religious life of the 
people, Among the abundant artistic productions of the previous 
periods excepting the Post-Harappan period we have seen that there 


is a fairly large quantity of terracotta objects recovered from 


i. S.K. Saraswati, Op.cit, p.170; Indian Archaeology ~ A Review, 
1953-54, p.10, 1954-55, p.20 and 1957-58, p.52. 


2+ SK. Saraswati, op.cit, pp.171-173, 


various ancient sites, but during this period only a few sites 
such as Pataliputra (Distt. Patna) and Rajghat (Uttar Pradesh) 
which have yielded a few examples of terracotta art. From the 
limited distribution it appears that the types of tefracottas 
during this period were not varied, and most probably the 
terracottas of this period mainly consisted of carved bricks 
and tiles regpresenting vegetal, human and animal motifs. 

During the eighteenth and ninetenth centuries also the 
terracottas are not found in the forms ofdalls and toys, figu- 
y’ yines, images of divine beings,etc, They are mainly found to 
have bean used as plaques, carved bricks and tiles in the temple 
architecture. This is probably duejto the reason that with the 
introduction of structural practices in the field offarchitecture 
from the mediaeval period onwards there began an increased 
activity in brick constructions, and the scope of terracotta 
art was naturally varied. 

In modern times the terracottas play an important role 
in the socio-religious life of the people. The contemporary 
potter produces different types of terracotta objects such as 
dolls and toys, ritual figurines and other decorative specimas 
which cater the needs of the common as well as the sophisticated 
peopleof the society. Now-a-days terracottas are considered 
to be one of the rejuvenated crafts in thefcountry. Both the 
village and the urban potters produce different types of terra- 
cotta objects whith are used by all sections of people for uti- 


liturian and decorative purposes. 
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The important centrsas of terracotta art now-a-days are 
Goalpara in fissam (PL.V,Fig.i), Bargarh (Distt, Shambalpur) in 
Orissa (PL.V, Fig.2), Patna (Distt. Patna), Hazaribagh (Distt. 
Hazaribagh), Purnea (Distt. Purnea), Barkona (Distt. Ptirnea), 
Manihari (Distt. Purnea), Singhbhun (Distt. Singhbhum), Ranchi 
(Distt. Ranchi) andDarbhanga (Distt. Darbhanga)in Bihar (PL.V, 
Fig.3), Panchmura (Distt. Bankura) (PL.V, Fig.4), Narajole 
(Distt. Midnapore), Katalia (Distt, Murshidabaa), and Rajgram 
(Distt. Bankura) in West Bengal, and Jagd@lpur (Distt. Bastar) 
tn Madhya Pradesh.* Besides these panteep terracottas are also 
made in some places in Gujarat and other parts of the country. 
From the nature of distribution it appears that the terracotta 
art is more popular in the eastern region than in any other 
parts of India, 

The present day terracottas mainly consist of painted 
dolls and toys, human and animal figures and other miscellaneous 
objects wkich are mainly used for decorative purposes. Non- 
painted terracottas are also not rare, but these are generally 
used as ritual offerings. 

The brief survey of potter's craft through the ages 
reveals the fact that this craft like other traditional crafts 
of India has also retained its age-old characteristics which 
are still noticeable in a good number of specimens prodged in 


different placss. Even to-day, in almost every village in the 


i. Information based on the Photographic Collection of the Office 


of the Registrar General, India, New Delhi. 
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country, the potter « ‘can be secon  eitting by his primitive wheel; 
moulding the ewitt revolving ‘elay by the: ‘nataral, curves of his. 
hands and torning out the. daily, requisites of. village: ay rt 
may ‘be ‘that our ‘mechanised age. “with: its emphasis. on. cdmpetiion: S 
and cheap commodity Production have given a erué1 beating to - 
“this sumptuary craft, but. still the ‘inaian potter maintains 

wai formity, and tradition. in. the ‘beauty: of form, harmony of 7 
colouring. and surface decoration; ‘together jwith. a. perfect unity of 
eo Hae Be stone-cutter' 8. sOratt. os | 

The stone-cut ter! s. oratt is. ‘one of the nost ‘ancient ciate 

in. India. “The origin Of: the: ‘craft may be: traced, as tar back as 
the: Second’ halt ‘of ‘the third ‘millennium 8B. oe when the Harappa ‘ 
Neaieirs has bequeathed, 49: BS. several ‘remartsable pieces of 
sculpture. in stone as. well, as. dn. onze. in ‘the first. ‘group © 
belong. two. stone statuettes from Harappa. andi the second group 
fall the: Limestone ‘statues: trom Mohenjoe date. OF the: two. Harappa 
statuettes, the male torso: in. red: ‘stone ‘represents a. well-known 
pilees of sculpture. (PL. VE, ‘rigst). ‘The head and hands of the | 
‘figure, tiade | ‘of ‘separate pieces, were. ‘fittea through the socket- 
holes down the neok, and’ the shoulders. “Two! ‘large. eireular | 
depressions, in trout of ‘the. shoulders, ‘apparently hollowed ‘out 

by a ‘tubular: aril, were perhaps ‘intended for. ‘inlay of. cireular 
ornaments, The other Harappa statuette ‘reprsents a dancing. 
figure and is ‘executed An a dark rey. slate.’ The. head and the 
“hands, ‘separately affixed through. thie. socket=ho1es in the neck 


and the shoulders, are ) mise 


a9 and the “I9ashroxen aviay 
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The stone sculptures from Mohajo~dro appear to be a 
different class altogether. These sculptures are more formal 
in sonseranoe ana seen to Helene to a hieratic tradition, They 
are all executed in comparatively soft stons, usually Lime 
stone and alabaster, The detached heads in limeStone are very 
interesting because of thefreason that they present striking 
dissimilaritiasin facial types, suggesting some attempts perhaps 
at portrait likeness. But the examples are so mutilated that it 
is difficult to arrive at any definite cone lusion on this pont. 

The examples of stone-cutter's craft are wanting during 
the period falling between the Post-Harappan and théPre-Mauryan 
epochs. It is difficult to believe that the powerful traditions 
of stone-cutter's craft of the earlier age died out altogether, 
and it is not unlikely that the products of thdintermediate 
periodstill lie hidden under the soil. In any case, the link 
between the stone-cutter's craft of the Sindhu Valley and that 
of the Mauryan period is missing and the development of the 
eraft only starts under the patronage of the imperial court, 
specially of Asoka. Fron this period onwards the stone cutter's 
eraft in India really saw the hey day of its glory throughout 
the succeeding ages. 

The best specimens of thefstone cutter's craft belonging 
to the Maurya period are furnished by a number of monolithic 
colums with their majestic animal capitals found in Bakhira 
(near Basarh or Vaisali), Rampurwa, Lauriya Nandangarh, Rummindei, 


Samkigya, Sarnath, Sanchi and other places. 411 the Maurya 
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columns are chiselled out of grey Chunar sandstone and have a 
lustrous polish due{to the application, perhaps of silicious 
varnish on the stone. . _ 
ae 
The dtonexcutter! s craft of the time of the Sices and = 


Kanvas is best represented in the taas-reliefs on the railings 
of Bhaérhut, BodhSgaya, Sanchi, 4maravati and other sites. These 
heas-reliefs protjie a clear picture of contemporary Indian life 
and aeeituas towards life, as conceived in early Buddhism. The 
$uiga-Kinva craftsman in the words of welt, Ray appear "to delight 
in the handling of thdhuman figure; the joy of a new discovery 
seens to urge them on to depict the human body in every conceiv- . 
able position andattitude. In Bharhut the attempt is still 
full of effort¢; the individual parts of the body are shomm clearly 
and distinctly, but they are not always linked integrally. In 
Bodh=gaya, the parts reach an integration and the body moves “ 
more freely and becomes a living entity, Indeed, technically 
as well as from the point of view of visual pereption, Bodhegaya 
is a step forward from Bharhut. Reliefs are less erowded, all 
non-essentials being left out."* 

In Western, India the stone-cutter's craft of the Suiza- 
Kanva idiom flourished at Bhaja and Karle. The large rock-cut 
reliefs of Bhaja in the Western Ghats are executed with an 
expensive vitality, while the Bhaja sculptures are chastened by 


the vigorous discipline of fluid and rhythmical design. 


-d. N.R. Ray, Chapter EX-B: Sculpture, in the Age of Imperial 
Unity, Edited by R.C. Majumdar, pp.513-514. 
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During the period between first century B.C. and fifth os 
eentury A.D. the stone-cutter's craft very much fiourished at 
Gandhara, Mathura, Jaggayyapeta, Amravati, Nagarjunkkondad, Goli, 
‘ete. The Gandhara artists who were foreigners got patzonage from 
the. Kushana Kings. The subject matter of their art though pre- ° 
dominantly Buddhist, but many of the motifs in the sculptures 
are of either Western Asiatic or Hellenistic origin (PL.VI, Fig.2). 
"From the Indian point of viuw, the importance of Gandhara art 
lies in the fact that here one can see how a phase of Indian life, 
religion and iconography looked like in a foreign electic garb."* 

From about the beginning of the Christian era the sculptors 
belonging to the Mathura schoo] became active and begun producing 
for centuries magnificent and varied examples of stone crafts (PL. 
VI, Fig.3). At a later stage they could even export images to 
such centres as Central Asia and Texila on the one hand, and 
gravasti and Sarnath on the other, The Mathura sculptures, from - 
pre-Kushana times through the Gupta period, were all carved from 
the red sandstone quarried at Sikri, near the Kushana €apital. 

The sculptors of Mathura undoubtedly deserve creat for creatiig 
the earlist, entirely Indian representations of the Buddha. The 
making of an image of the Buddha involved much more than the 

mere carving of a human effigy. The Mathura image-makers had 

to reproduce the mudras or hand gestures that came to be associa- 
ted with various actions and events in the career of Sakyemuni 

The earliest specimens of sculptural art from the Krishna- 


Godavari delta, known as Vengi, hail from Jagzayyapeta and 


i. N.R. Ray, op.ecit. pp.52i-522, 
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Amaravati and comprise a number of carved marble Slabs, presumably - 
stupas and railings. The Veigi region carriedon the tradition of 
ake Indian. A¥t, and serves as a link between the earlier art of 
Bharhut, Bodhogaya and Satchi on thepne hand and the latter Gupta ° 
and Pallava art on the other. The marbie reliefs from the various 
sites of Vengi depict the Buddhist legendary cycle in all its 
details. The sensguousness of Vengi is much more refined, elegant 
and sophisticated, lifted te a sufatier plane, which is due not 4 
little to a complete mastery of an saveusea technique, 

The stone-carvers of Amaravati produced brilliant examples 
of stone craft some of which show a relationship to the school P 
of Mathura. The Anaravatifrigures with their attenuateg, indolent 
grace are in every cass a. refinement of the rather coarse and 
sensual concept of beauty developed by the Kushana sculptors. 
Stylistically the Amaravati sculptors have a fondness for a very 
complicated arrangement of figvres andsettings in a number of 
planes, his deep cutting that transforms panis and medallions 
into stage boxes might be regarded as a natural developmat out 
of the technique of the Safichi carvers, The ivory-like delicacy 
and precision of the carving makelthe Amaravati reliefs'the most 
voluptuous and the most delicate flower of Indian seulpture'.2 

The stone~cutter's craft reached its zenith during the 
time of the Gupta rulers who extended their imperial hagemony 
over the greater portion of Northern Indéa. During the Gupta 


period thecraftsmen were very much interested in the execution 


4. N.R. Ray, Chapter on sculpture in the 4se of Imperial Unity, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Vol.II, 1960; A.K. Coomaraswamy, History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art, London, 1927; Stella gh acta 
Indian Seulpture, London, 1933; N.R, Ray, Maurya and Sunga Art, 
eer cus eee 1945 and Benjamin Rowland, The Art and Architecture, 
is) ndia. > 
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of human figure in theljround and experienced certain distinct 
transformations in respect of modelling, The strong physical 
and naturalistic rendering, characteristic of the previous phase 
was subdued and gave viaee to a ratified andjidealised modelling = 
of athe human form. The unique sculptural indings from Mathura : 
(PL.VI, Fig.4) and Sarnath (PL.VII, Fig.i) not only testify to | 
the great technical skill of the image-makers of theage, put 
also dignity the Gupta classical tradition reverberations or 
which may be felt in the artistic Activities throughout the 
country, in the North as well as in the South. In Madhyadesa 
the influence of the classical tradition of Sarnath spread e 
rapidly. The sculptural finds from Khoh (Nagodh, Madhya 
Pradesh), Besnagar and the sculptures from the Siva templet 
Bhumara (Madhya Pradesh) are characterised by the same plastic 
treatment as we find in the Sarnath seulptures. In Malwa also 3 
the contemporary plastic idiom belonged to the unified Gupta 
classical tradition, | 

' The influence of Sarnath made itsat felt in Eastern India 
also, Several sculptures from different parts of Eastern India 
specially the standing image of Buddha from Bibarail (Distt, 
Rajshahi, North Bagal), recall the sublimity of the Sarnath 
conception in a greater degree, 

The classical in@luence was not eonfind within the Gupta 

domains proper, but spread further in thefiest and in the South. 
In the West it was the Mathura idiom that was generally followed. 


The Govardhana dharana panel from Mandor and the door panel from 
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Nadgari, both in Rajputana, belong, no doubt, to the Gupta classi- ~~ 


cal ideal. . 

From the beginning of the classical phase the Deccan has 
heen the home of significant stone craft. Sculptural “emains of 
the fifth century. A.D. are no doubt very few in the Deccan, but 
from the Ath century there appears to have been a prolific | 
activity in stone-carving. The rock-cut reliefs of the caves at 
Badami represent eminent productions of sone oditen*e craft of tr 
period, Among other examples of stone-carving mention may be 
made of the reliefs of the Buddhist caves at Ajanta, Karle, 
Aurangabad, Kanbei, ete. which in treatment appear to be nearer to 
the Sarnath ideal, Atihole was also another important centre of ; 
stone-carving in the Deccan, In the sixth and the seventh 
centuries many temples were erectédat this spot under the 
patronage of the Chalukya kings of Badami. 

During the Post-Gupta period the stone cutier's craft ? 
followed a routine course, With the decline of the classical 
ideal local predilections gradually came toO:the fore leading 
to the formation of regional schools, Even in the Ganga-Yamuna 
Valley, that had been the centre of the highly intellectual 
Sarnath idiom, signs of numbness in respect of artistic practices 
were noticed, In Eastern India the plastic traits of the Gupta 
classical norm are found much subdued and the sensuous and 
emotional import of the Zastern trend generalised and ratified 
to a certain extent. Mareover, an impact of the popular 
indigenous idiom is not :seable in a general heaviness and 


coarseness of plastic texture, "The popular indigenous idiom 
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represents an art of dynamic action, while the Gupta classical 
norm that of calm and contemplative repose. It is the meeting of 
two opposing ideals in the sphere of art that ultimately leads 

to the creation of the hieratic Pala school, The transition from 
the classical to the mediaeval phase is a gradual precess and in 
Eastern India this process is more clearly discernible than in 
any other region" + 
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In Central India the remains of stone craft of the Poste 
Gupte phase are few and far between. There are, however, suffi- 
cient indications of widespread artistic activities, scattered 
throughout the different perts of the medern state of Madhya 
Pradesh, The impetus to temple - building activity in this 
region, noticed since the Gupta period, must have been accompanied 
by plastic practices, The few known sculptures belonging to the 
seventh-eighth ceuturies A.D. signify a gradual disintegration 
of definitive contours together with a certain coarsening of 
treatment. These are, no doubt, the tendencies of the Post- 
Gupta trends in the whole of Aryavarta. Heavy and broadened 
forms with a condensed plasticity distinguish the art of Central 
India of this phase. In the West, In Rajputana and Gujarat few 
examples of sculpture are extant now of this phase; but whatever 
records are available indicate a plastic trend not far removed 
from that of Sentral India, 

Artistic activities of the stone-cutters of the Deccan 
in the Post-Gupta period are mostly of the rock~-cut order, The 


rock<-cut mode, recognised in a rather primitive fashion at Bhaja, 


' ? 
i. S.K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Seulpture, Calcutta, 1957 
ppe 155-156. 
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is seen to unfold its possibilities at Udayagiri and Badami and 
to reach its final creative perfection in the caves at Ellora, 
Aurangabad and Elephanta. 'With rocks as material and caves as 
the setting for sculptures! the potentialities of this“distinctive _ 
mode are fully explored. The Brahmanical caves at Ellora contain 
outstanding pieces of sculptures which illustrate the rock-cut 
mode in the height of its expression. The last great achievement 
of cave sculpture in the Deccan is perhaps to°be found in the 
beautiful carvings of the grottos of Elepkanta, an island situated 
not far from Bombay. Here the stone-cutter's rock-cut plastic 
tradition reaches a supreme perfection in mighty forms, solid 

and rounded in volumes and almost elemental in their bearings. 

The classicel phase of stone-cutter's craft declined about 
the middle of the cighth century A.D, which may be regarded as 
marking the transition from the classical to the mediaeval phase 
of Indian stone-cutter's craft. 

During the mediaeval period the stene-cutter's eraft was 
gyeately influenced by Tantricism which perneated almost every 
__ imporgant form of religion of the day. As a result the products 
stecially the sculptural objects reflected truly the beliefs and 
practices of the periad and, as such, gradually became more and 
more exclusive, and practically lost all touches with the general 
tenor of the life of the common people. The innumerable cult 
images, the temple wall carvings and the figure sculptures appear 
to be less hieratic aud more relaxed, unhampered, as the craftsmen 
were mainly guided by canonical regulations. 

In the mediaeval phase the stone-cutter's art movements 
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in the different regians are found to be separated from one 
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another, Nevertheless, all styles traverse a path that is, more 
or less, uniform. With their derivations from the classical 
idiom, the provincial styles slowly move apart as the local 
factors come to be more and more emphasised. Geiaterasd by any 
personal vision or individual experience the craftsmen in each 
art province usually maintain a high level of craftsmanship, 
and their works are distinguished generally by a,mechanical 
grace and elegance. In the later phases, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the exaggerated tendencies towards elaboration 
and ornamentation lead to an overburdening in which the form 
itself is lost in a maze of details. The products, particularly , 
of the twelfth, testify to a complete desiccation of every earlier 
inspiration and the failure to discover anything new. The end 
comes with the Islamic conquest of Northern India about the close 
of the twelfth century. 

fhe abundant cutput of stone-cutter's craft during the 
mediaeval period admits of a division Into a number of move~ 
ments, defined according to the following geographical regions: 
Eastern India, Gahga&a-Yamuna Valley, Central India, Western India, 
Punjab and the Western Himalayan tracts, the Deccan and the Tamil 
land. Each of these regions develops a distinctive plastic style 
of its own, 

In Eastern Inéia, Benzal and Bihar, under Pale and Sena 
rule, constitute one artistic zone and Crissa another. The move- 
ments in these two zones are, to a cértain extent, allied, as 


both continue to draw their inspirations from the storehouse of 
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the classical tradition. In Orissa the temple sculptures, cule 
minating in the magnificent figures of Konarak, occupy a conspi- 
cuous position in the history of mediaeval Indian art. Herein 
the classical concept of the early phase, along with its urge for 
spontaneous naturalism and sensuous import, may be seen to have 
been at work. 
The Gahga-Yamuna Valley has yielded very few specimens 
ef stone-cutter’s craft, possibly on account of the depredations 
of the political turmoils from which the territory has suffered 
in successive ages. The few extent examples from Sarnath and 
other places indicate that the mediaeval style in this area was, 
to a very great extent, ailied to that of Bihar avd Bengal, 
Central India has been a great centre of artistic activi- 

ties from rather early times. In the mediaeval period the Central 
Indian craftsmen appear to have been influenced by characteristic 
features of art traditions of both Eastern and Western India. The 
heavier physiognomical form and ampler plastic volume seem to have 
been reminiscences of the earlier plastic trends in this part of 
the country. With an increasing stagnation of modelling, the form, 
in spite of ample curves and volumes and a certain amount of 
definition, loses in plastic elegance and sensibility. The result 
is a stiffened and mechanical grace which, despite a conscious 
stamp of technical perfection fails to impress. The temple 
sculptures also share these craracteristics in a general way. 

| The Western province of mediaeval Indian stone cutter's 


art comprises of Rajputana, Gujarat and Kathiawar. It is in this 
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region that the impact of the mediaeval concept is more emphati- 
cally felt, particularly from the tenth century onward. In the 
cult images the classical concept is extremely thin. The temple 
sculptures, on the other hand, exhibit a certain ioe oe o 
relaxation, but still the impact of the mediaeval is more strongly 
felt than in other regions. 

Extent examples of mediaeval stone cutter's art in the 
Punjab hill states seem to register tvo teaaiiiens existing side 
by side, In this isolated region the Gupta plastic idiom seems 
to have survived throughout the mediaeval phase, while from the 
eighth century onward there appear sculptures which record the Z 
impact of the specific mediaeval concept in their mechanical 
compositions with sharp and incisive outlines and petrified 
plastic content, often flattened and elongated gesture. In 
Kashmir, varied traditions, from the Hellenistic one of Gandhara 
to the Eastern Indian Pala idiom, may be found to have been at 
worke 

In the Deccan there is a vigorous artistic activity in 
connection with the architectural movement under the aegis of 
the different dynasties of kings holding political power in this 
region. But the brilliant days of plastic expression seem to have 
been over, The movement in the mediaeval phase, continues in a 
mechanical way with no spark of life, so to say. Ultimately in 
the later Chalukyan phase there emerges an extome ly florid style 


which reaches an emphatic expression during the Hoysakra regime, 
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In the far South, i.e. in the lamil land, there are, 
however, momentous productions that illustrate a brilliant cul- 
mination of the classical idiom as modified by the Pallavas. The 
Cholas supplant the Pallavas and inherit their predecessors' art .. 
tradition. “In the hands of the Chola craftsmen the classical 
idiom acquires a new interprotation which adds further to its 
potentialities. in the subsequent centuries, though the treatment 
is slightly hardened, the tradition continues without any sign of 
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exhaustion till a rather late period, 
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Contemporary Stone-carving 


The stone-cutters still play an important role in the socto- 
economic life of the people. They produce different types of stone 
articles such as cups, saucers, knife handles, paper weights, 
beads, bangles, necklaces, bracelets and other ornaments, flower 
vases, boxes, plates, candle-stick stands, brackets, lamp stands, 
and images of gods and goddesses which are used by the people for 
utilitarian, decorative and religiois purposes. 

In India the chief centres cf stone-carving are Udaipur, 
Bikaner, Jaipur, Ajmer, Jodhpur, Dholpur, Bharatpur and Jaisalmer, 
all in Rajasthan; Agra, Mathura, Mirzapur, and Banaras in Uttar 
Pradesh; Chana, Swalior and Bhandara in Madhya Pradesh; Ahmedabad 
and Kathiawar in Bombay State; Belur, Halebid and Somnathpur in 
Mysore, and Warangal and Golgconda in Andhra Pradesh. Stone work 
is also widely found in Orissa, Puri being famous for carvings of 
dancing female figures (PL.VII, Fig.2), gods and goddesses. The 


art has been carried to a stage of perfection and exquisite 
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figurines are produced for general sale. Even the women are 


experts at this and a large number of figures are produced annually 


for trade in the local pazars. In some parts of Orissa, a black 
chlorite is found and this also is used for carving. 
3, Wood-carving tr 

Wood-carving is one of the very ancient crafts of India, 
In constructing places, temples and houses, wood appears to have 
been the main material. “Historians have noted that the palaces 
of the great Maurya King Chandragupta at Pataliputra which sur- 
passed in splendour the royal residences of Susa and Hkbatana were 
all made of wood. Percy Brown goes on to say, "Of the fortifica- 
tions surrounding this great capital city of the Mauryan empire 
nothing has gBurvived except fragments of the wooden ramparis - 
unearthed at Bulindi Bagh, near Patna, the beans of which by their 
size prove that the Graek envoy's account of its dimensions was 
by no means exaggerates" .* The antiquity of wood is further 
established by excavations ef the Maurya Period .carried out by 


the Archaeological Survey of India which has unearthed remains of 


wood structures erected on a number of massive teakwood platforms.” 


én upper portion of the Mauryan stockade referred to above can be’ 
seen at the Indian Museum, Caleutta. 

Whereas the Mauryan structures confirm the undoubted 
antiquity of wood as a standard material for constructive archi- 


tecture and decorative art in ancient India, its adopt&tion in 


1. ar Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu), 1956, 
a °o 


2. Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India, 1912-13, p.76, 
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stone is more than amply proved by the earlier Buddhist cave- 
temples or chaityas and their ancillary buildings, monasteries or 
viharas for theiz monks, which have reproduced in their construc- 
tion all the ancient forms of wood work. In the words of Benjamin... 
Rowland : “As many authorities have pointed out,’ the barrel vaulted 
chaitya-falls of the Buddhist period, the rock-cut cave-temples 
of Western India, are imitations of free-standing buildings in 
which the parrel roof was constructed of interlocking wooden ribs 
covered with thatch. In many of the cave~temples of *estern India, 
aithough the interior is realiy a cave cut from the living rock, © 
the duplication of the wooden original is carried to the point of . 
affixing actual wooden ribs to the socle of the solid stone roof. 
Such latter features of Hindu and Buddhist architecture as the 
horse shoe-shaped chaitya arch presumably had their origin in the 
Vedic perioa".* 

Evidence of the oldest known remains of Indian wood-work 
can also be found at the framing at the entrance to one of the 
big chaityas at Karlé. The pillars are quite plain and severe 
like those of the earliest caves; while the capitais or brackets 
are shaped into pendant lotus and tasselled forms, often massed 
onefabove the other, and sometimes provided with lateral struts 
carved as figures of horsemen or elephants.” Another important 
example of ancient wood-carving has been found at Arikamejdu, an 
archaeological site near Pondichery, South-Zast India. ‘fhe wood- 


carving belonging to the first centurg B.C. or early first century 
i. Benjamin Rowland, The Art and 4rchitecture of India (Buddhist- 
Windu-Jain) 3 1959 s 2D eal. 


2 AeK. Coomaraswany, The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, 
1913, Chapter VI, pp.163~164, 
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A.D. is roughly fashioned with its central portion scooped out, 
resembling a cunbrous shuttle, possibly a toy-boat.* 

We do not have notabie examples of wood work of the sub- 
sequent periods until we come to the late mediaeval period. — 
During this time the art of wood-carving rejuverated and flourished 
in a variety of fcrms in a few places of India specially in Gujarat. 
The elaborate carvings on wall panels and niches, door-frames, 
pillars, gateways, domes and facades of some of the Jain temples 
of Gujarat viz. Shantindth tempie (1390 A:D.) (PL.VIL, Figs.3 & 4), 
Parshanath temple (sixteenth century A.D.), Ajitnath temple 
(eighteenth century A.D.) (PL.VIII, Fig.i), and Swaminarayan 
tempie (early nineteenth century A.D.), Ahmedabad and Chintamani 
temple (sixteenth century A.D.), Surat and Wadi Parshanath temple 
(1594 A.D.) (PL.VIII, Fig.2), Patan which are still noted for 
their diversity of expression saa variety of ornamentation. Even 
to-day, wood-carving in residential buildings has been such @ 
common feature of houses in Gujarat that one has ceased to be 
conscious of its existence and lost all measure of its excellence. 
It had been the very iife and soul of the people who had an innate 
sense of appreciation of all that was artistic. Doors, windows, 
jambs, balconies, walls, brackets, lintels, arches, architraves, 
capitals, ceilings and supports formed the various objects of 
decoration which gave ample opportunity to the wood-carver to 


exhibit his artistic ingenuity.” 


ie Ancient India, No.2, July 1946, pp.104-105, fig.44, 1. 


2. R.K. Trivedi (ed), Census of India, 1961, Vol.V, Gujarat, Part 
VII-A, "Wood Carving of Gujarat", pp.7, 39 and 47-49, 


° 


Even during the nineteenth-twentieth century carving wood 
appears to have been done in architefcture as well as in making 


furniture and household utensils. The most notable centres of 


wood-carving during the nineteenth~twentieth centur¥ are Madras, ._ 


Salem, Anantpur, Malabar, Thanjavur (PL.VIII, Fig.3), Cuddapah, 
Vizagapatam, Tanjore, Tirupati (PL.VIII, Fig.4), Travancore, 
Trichinopoly, Haladgi, Raidrug, Nellore, Madura, Trivandrum, 
(PL.IX, Fig.i), Udiyaghir, Karnul, Coimbatore, Kondapalli (PL, 
IX, Fig,2), Kistna, Godavari and South-Kanara in the Madras 
Presidency; Dabhoi, Vasu, Sojitra, Pitlad, Pattan, Sidhpur, 
Vadnagar, Baroda, Surat, Ahmedabad, Nasik, Billimora and Bombay 
in the Bombay Presidency; Mysore, Sorab and Sagar in Mysore, 
Kamam and Zelgandai in Hyderabad, Deecan; Rewa, Gwalior, Alipura, 
Nagpur and Ratlam in Central India; Sikar, Fatehpur, Lachmangarh, 
Jhunjnu, Chirawa, Nawal-garh, Singhana, Bikanir, Indore, Jaipur, 
Shekhawati, Dholdpur, Jodhpur and Ajmir in Rajasthan; Bhera, 
Batala, Amritsar, Chiniot, Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Hissar, Lahore, 
Sialkot, Hoshiarpur, Kartarpur, Jallandhar, Ludhiana, Kasur and 
Shapur in the Punjab; Delhi and Kashmir; Bareilly, Bijnor, Buland- 
shahr, Aligarh, Azamgarh, Farukhabad, Saharanpur, Ghazipur, Amroha, 
Lucknow, Mainpuri, Mathura, Budaun, Agra and Nagina in Uttar 
Pradesh; Monghyr, Gay& and Patna in Bihar,* 
Wood-carving for architectural purposes has been practised 


in many towns and villages in India. There is no doubt that wood- 


1. R.J. Mehta, The Handicrafts and Industrial Arts of India, 1960, 
pp.48.51; TM. Abraham, Handicrafts in India, 1964, pp.61-73 and 
ToN. Mukherji, Art Manufactures of India, Calcutta, 1888, pp. 
43=46, 232-240 and p.24§. 
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carving in relation to architecture is of very ancient descent 
although we have no surviving examples of past work aue to the 
perishable nature of the material. But it can be assumed that in 
early ages, wood-carving was widely used for the purposes of ee 
architectural decoration, and it is likely that fhe carved panels 
and window screens found in the earliest rock-cut temples of 
Ajanta, Nasik, Karl@, Mahabalipuram ete. manifest an origin from 
carved wooden proto-types. Even to-day, sas tes of superb 
craftsmanship in architectural wood-carving ean be seen in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, East and “est Punjab, Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh and 
Rajasthan, The highly elaborate and detailed carvings of the - 
temples and palaces of Mysore, Madurai and Bellary testify to an 


ancient art that could create in wood the effect of sculpture in 


stone, 


4. Ivory Work 
‘Like other traditional crafts of India ivory-carving is 


definitely: a very ancient craft, for it is certain that it was 
practised in this country during the Harappan period. Different 
types of ivory objects such as jar-stopper, hair-pin, comb, (PL. 
IX, Fig.3), dice, (PL.IX, Fig.4), vessel, awl, needle, curious 
piece shaped like a fish, cubical and cylindrical gamesman, bat ton, 
rod, roundel, cup, handle, kohl stick, shaft, cone, baluster, etc. 
have been found at the Harappan sites viz. Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, 


Lothalv{Dists-.Ahmednagar, Gujarat), and Kalibangan (Distt. 


°o 


Gabganagar, Rajasthan) .* From the finds it appears that ivory 
eraft played an important. role in the social and economic life 
of the people of the Harappan period, 

During the Post-Harappan period examples of ivory craft <->: 
have been found only at two archaeologicai sites viz. Chirand 
(Distt, Saran, Bihar) and Pandu-Rajar Dhibi (Distt. Burdwan, 

West Bengal”), * From these two sites dice, arrow heads, sty luses 
and comb have been recovered. The existence of ivory craft during 
the Port-Harappan period is further corrobaratea by the evidence 
from the Vedic literature. For example, a passage from the 
Aitareya Brahmana may be of great interent to us: "They recite - 
the Silpas, These are the works of art of the gods (deva - 
gilpanyatesham) ; imitation of these works of art, here is a work 
of art accomplished, an elephant (hastin), a goblet (kamso), a 
garment (vasah), a gold object (hiranyam), a mule chariot. 
(agvatari rathah); a work of art -is accomplished in him who knows 
thus" .° According to Motichandra hastisilgpa here should not mean 
training of elephants, but the art of ivory carving. Along with 
the other arts mentioned it was no ordinary art, but an art of 


the gods, named apparently for its rbtualistic connotation, ~ 


4, E.d.H. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mehenjodaro, New Delhi, 
1938, Vol.I, pp.324, 421, 432-33, 439, 538-542, 557, 561-64 
and p.573; Sir John Marshall, Mohenjodaro and Indus Civiliza- 
tion, Yol,II, 1931, p.557; M.S. Vats, Excavations at Harappaj, 
1946, Vol.I, pp.116-117, 158 and 459-61; Indian Archaeology - 
1956-57, A Heview, New Delhi, 1957, p.16. 


2e Indian Archaeology ~- 1962-63,A Review, New Delhi, 1965, pp.6 
and 438, 


8. AB. Keith, Aitareya Brahmana, Harvard University Press, 1920, 
VE, 27. 


4. Motichandra, Ancient Indian Ivories, Prince of Wales Museum 
Bulletin, No.6, 1957-59, p.4 ff, = 


During the period ranging between %eventh century B.C. and 
third century B.C. examples of ivory craft have been recovered or 
reported to be in existence in a good number of sites such as 
Rupar (Distt, Ambala, Punjab), Kapilevastu (probably Piprawa in... 
Basti Distt. Uttar Pradesh}, Prabhas Patan (Distt. Sorath, Gujarat), 
Taxila (noth-west of “awalpindi) (PL.X, Figs.i and 2), Nagda 
(Distt. Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh (PL.X, Fig.3), Ujjain (Distt. Ujjain, 
Madhya Pradesh), Nagal (Distt, Broach, Gujarat), Chandraketugarh 
(Distt. 24 Parganas, West Bengal), awra (Distt. Mandasor, Madhya 
Pradesh), Kayatha (Distt, Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh), Benares 
(Uttar Pradesh) and Sonpur (Yistt, Gaya, Bihar), The ivory 
‘siete tnene either recovered from excavated sites or referred to in 
ancient texts mainly inelude stopper, casket, hair-pin, comb y 
dice, awls and medals, bangle, pendant, human figure, ear-reel, 
beds and bed-legs, collyrium or kohl sticks, handle, antimony 
rods, arrow-heads, seal,etc. So far it is known from literary 
sources Benares was one of the significant centres of ivory 
work, The industry was located in a particular portion of the 
city which was known as the ivory-workers' street (Danta- 
karavitni)*, It is aiso said in the Silavannaga Jataka® that a 
forester, tempted by the ivory of Silavannaga visited the ivory 
workers' bazar at Benares where ivory was being worked in diverse 


forms and shapes. In the Guttila Jétaka* it is mentioned that the 


1, Ancient India, No.9, 1953, pp.124 and 1323; Mahavastu, IT, 420; 
Indian Archaeology 1953-54, p.6, 1955-56, p.14, 1956-57, pp. 
17 and 27-28, 1957-58, p.36, 1959-60, pp.14, 24 and 51, 1961-62, 
ppell-12 and 1964-65 (cyclos{tyle copy), p.335 Lalit Kala, Nos. 
1-2, 1956, p.121; Sir John Marshalld, ‘axila, Vol.II, 1951, pp. 
6538-56 and 666; N.C. Bandyopadhayaya, Economic Life and Progress 
in Ancient India, 2nd Edition, Calcutta University, 1945, p.245. 
2. Silavannaga Jataka, No.72; See also. E,B. Cowell (Editor), The 
Jatakas, Vol.I, London, 1956, pp.175-176. : 
3. Ibid. 
i 4, Guttila, 243: . 


ivory-merchants of Benares were moving to Ujjain. This literary 
parerenes may be taken to be an authentic one on the jest of 
archaeological data available with us. Recent excavations carried 
at Ujjain have yielded among ‘other ancient orat$s specimens a aa 
unique ivory comb which may be considered to be a positive proof 

of the prevalence of ivory craft at Ujjain. From the wide dis- 
bEabatson of the ovate it appears that the contemporary people 

were very fond ‘of ivory objects and they used the craft both for 
Bystiterien and decorative purposes. 

During the period between second century B.C. and thira 
century A.D, ivory work appears to have occupied a significant 
place in the socio-economic life of the people. This is evident 
not only from actual finds of ivory specimens at different 
archaeological sites, but also from different literary sources 
which refer to the existence of this craft in a few places. The 
notable findspots where ivory objects have been found or reported 
to be in existence are Taxila (north-west of Rawalpindi), Nagda 
(Distt. Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh), Prabhaspatan (Distt. Sorath, 
Gujarat), Ujjain (Distt. Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh), Malwa (Central 
India), Nagal (Distt. Broach, Gujarat) (PL.X, Fig.4), “ajghat 
(Distt. Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh), Masaon (Distt. Ghazipur, 

Uttar Pradesh), Chandraketugarh (Distt. 24-Parganas, West Bengal), 
Ter (11 miles to the north-north-east of Osmanabad, Maharashtra) 
(PL.KI, Figet), Pataliputra (Patna, Bihar), Kondaépur (43 miles 
north-west of Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh), Arikamedu (near 


Pondicherry), Nevasa (Distt, Ahmednagar , Maharashtra) ,Pragjyotisa 
(Assam), Sankaran (Distt. Vizagapatdam, Andhra Pradesh), Begram 
(the ancient Kapida, Mod. Kafiristan), Dharanikota (Distt, Guntur, 
Andhra Pradesh), Dasarna (Eastern Malwa, Madhya Pradesh), Vidiga 
(Bhilsd, Mod, Besnagar, Madhya Pradesh), Ayodhya (Uttar Pradesh), 
Mysore and Dantapura (probably Dantan in Distt. Mi dnepore, West 
Bengal) .* ; 

| The ivory objects produced during this period mainly 
consist of hair-pin, comb, die or gameshan, dice, awl, bangle, 


armlet, pendant, human and animal figure, handle, sword-handle 


o 


and mirror-handle, antimony rod or kohl stick, toy-furniture or 
miniature chest, daggar, knife, disc, stick, ring, band and 


decorated plaque including panel, seal, figure of Buddha,etec. 
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4. Sir John Marshall, Taxila, VolsII, 1951, pp.653>.658-59 and 
p.663; Indian Archaeclogy 1955-56, pp.11 and 14, 1956-57, pp. 
17 and 27-28, 1957458, p.36, 1959-60, pp.51-52, 1960-61, Pe 
21, 1961-62,>58, 1962-63, p.19 and 1964-65 (Cyclostyle copy), 
pp.5, 77 and 82; Ancient India, No.2, July 1946, p.108, No.4, 
July 1947 ~ January 1948, pp.79-87 and No.9, 1953, p.132; 
Motichandra, "Ancient Indian Ivories", Prince of Wales Museum 
Bulletin, No.6, pp.20-21 and 31-36; Lalit Kala, No.8, October 
1960, pp.7-14; K.P. Jayaswal, "An Early Ivory", Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, IV, 1936, p.75; Mahabharata, 
II, 47.14; Motichandra, "Geographical and Economic Studies in 
the Mahabharata: Upayana Parva", Lucknow, 1945, p.58; Annual 
Report, Archaeological Survey of India, 1907-08, pp.170-71; 
J Hackin and M.J. Hackin, Researches Archaeologiques wu a 
Begram, 2 Vols., Paris, 1939; J. Hackin and others, Nouvelles 
Richerches Archaeologiques a Begram, 2 Vols., Paris, 1954; 
K.A.N. Sastri (edited), A Comprehensive History of India, 
Vol.If, 1956, p.432; AN. Bose, Sociai and Rural Economy of 
Northern India (cir. 600 B.C. - 200 A.D.), Vol.II, Calcutta, 
1945, pp.212-213; The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
Sections 56 and 62; Ramayana II, 83, 123 AK. Coomaraswany, 
The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, 1913, Chap. VII, 
poilt5. . 
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Of all the important sites of the period special mention 
may here be made of Begram (the ancient Kapiga, Mod. Kafiristan) 
which has yielded most outstanding ivory examples such as bands 
and decorated plaques including panels, During excavation ten _ 


plaques and bands of ivory beautifully ornamented and decorated 


with human figures were recovered. Besides there were also found 
large ivory panels representing in high relief the figures of 
Yakshis or river goddesses (PL.XI, Fig.2). The motifs of 

Begram ivories bear very close resemblance to the Kushana art of 
Mathura, and in their style and execution, the Begram ivories 

may be considered -as the superb examples of the art of ivory- 
carving in ancient India, 

From the wide distribution of the craft it is apparent 
that during the Suiga-Kushana period the ivory carver's art 
reached its zenith probably due to the royal patronage or the 
impetus it received from the indigenous and foreign traders, 
specialiy the Greeks who were carrying on prosperous trades 
on the Western Coast of India, The Peripius of the tfythraean 
Sea categorically mentions the names of Ter and Ujjain from 
where merchandise had to be brought to Barygaza (ancient 
Brigukachchha, the modern Broach) for export to foreign coun- 
ties. Muziris, Bacare and Nelcynda had also a flourishing 
trade in ivory with Rome. It is quite-possible that ivory 
was one of the main articles of export during this period. 

During the subsequent periods between fourth century 


AD. and fifteenth century A.2. ivory work may have persisted 
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along with other traditional crafts, but its importance was not 
so much realised as was done in the preceding ages. During the 
period between fourth century A.D. and 750 A.D. ivory objects 
have been recovered only from a few places like Kashmir (PL.XI, 
_ Fig.3), Masaon (Distt, Ghazipur, Uttar Pradesh) ,7 Chandraketugarh 
(Distt, 24-Parganas, West, Bengal) and Maheth (Distt. Bafraich, 
Uttar Pradesh) «* From the nature of limited distripution it is 
apparent that the craft could not prosper so much as it flouri- 
shed in the previous age. . The ivory objects of this period 
mainly eonsist of human amd animel figures, rings, aus ailecee: 
-easket, seal,etc. In the Harshacharita of Banabbatta it is 
mentioned that the presents to Harsa from Bhaskervarman of Assan 
included among other jewellery ivory-ear-rings inlaid with 
pearls obtained from the forehead of sea-elephants.-_ This shows 
that Assam was one of the important centres of ivory craft 
during this period, 

During the next period i.e. between 751 A.D. and 1100 
.AD,..the distribution of ivory craft also appears to be very 
much limited (PL.XI, Fig.4). ‘Only some figures of Buddha, 
bangles, a hunan figure and a three-tiered stupa have been 
‘recovered from Kashmir, Chandraketugarh (Distt. 24-Parganas, 


West Bengal), Rupar (60 miles north of Ambala, Punjab), 


i. The Art of Greater India, Los Angels, 1950, p.45; Motichandra, 
Ancient Indian Ivoriegs, Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No.6, 
1957-59, ppedt-463 Indian Archaeology 1958-59, p.56 and 1964-65 
(cyclost¥le copy), p.77 and Ancient India, No.9, 1953, p.145. 


2. V.S. Agarawala, Harshachearite (Hindi), Patna, 1953, p.170. See 
also B.K. Barua, A Cultural History of Assam, Vol.I, 1951, p.95. 
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Indragerh (Distt, Mandasor, Madhya Pradesh), Hastinapura (Distt. 


Meerut, Uttar Pradesh) and Bengal. Of all the centres of ivory- 


carving of this period Kashmir has yielded some outstanding 

figures of Buddha carved in deep relief, almost in the round. ee 
Another notable example of ivory work of the period is the three~ 
tiered stupa from Béngal. The piece, complete with columns, 
canopies, thrones and‘niches, is adorned with fifty-six: figures, 


sixteen of them in-animal form, the rest being gods trom the 
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Mahayana panthenn, ; : 
During the next period falling between 1102 A.D. and 1500 
A.D. the ivory craft is found to be practised only in avery few 
places of India, Of the centres such as Hastinapura (Distt. 
Meerut, Uttar Pradesh), Dwaraka (Distt. Jawnagar, Gujarat), Orissa 
and Cambay (on the Gujarat Coast), Orissa may be taken to be one 


of the important centres of ivorycarving of the period.” The 


4, Ancient India, No.9, 1953, 2.124, Nos.10 and il, 1954 and 1955, 
p91; Indian Archacology 1958-59, p.283 Artibus Asiae, VII, 
1937, p,202; Sir Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol.I, pp.209, 
222; Motichandra, “Ancient Indian Ivories", Prince of Wales 
Museum Bulletin, No.6, 1957-59, pp.47-50 and Sherman Lee, "An 
Early Pala Ivory", Journal of the Indian Society cf Oriental 
Art, XVII, 1949, pp.1-5. 


2, Ancient India, No$#10 and 11, 1954 and 1955, p.91; 4.D. Ansari 
and M.S. Mate, Excavations at Dwaraka, Poona, 1966, p.41; Moti- 
chandra, "Ancient Indian Ivories", Prince of Wales Museum 
Bulletin, No.6, 1957-59, pp.53 and 603 J.-E. Van Lohuizen-de- 
Leeuw, “Indian Ivories with Special Reference to a Mediaeval 
fhrone Leg from Orissa", Arts Asiatique, VI (1959), pp.195-217; 
Stella Knemrisch, Rarly Indian Ivory Carving* Philadelphia 
Museum of Art Bulletin, LIV, No.261, 1959, ppe56-66; Duarte | 
Barbosa, Vol.f, pp.135-42 and J.N. énowdhuri, "Commerce and 
Industry in the Pre-Mughal Period", Indian Historical por en eys 
Vol.XXIV, No.2, 1948, pp.127~-128, 


ivory throne-leg representing a gajasimha from Orissa is really 

a master-piece of mediaeval ivory-carving. J.E. Van Lohuizen- 
de-Leeuw has pointed out the closest similarity existing between 

the gajasimha and also an elephant clutching the pot-belliedé sco 


Sabera warrior as depicted in the thirteenth sentry. Konarak 
sculpture and this ivory throne leg. She has also quoted in 
this Somisetion the inscription of the Jagannatha temple at Puri 
recording the gift of eight ivory thrones to the deity by 
Purushottamadeva (1467-1497) which confirms the existence of an 
important school of ivory-carving in Post-mediaeval Orissa." 

The ivory-carver's craft seems éoheve eetuseunted 
during the period between 1501 A.D. and 1800 A.D. From the 
nature of distribution it appears that the craft flourished 
in a good number of centres ali over India, The important 


sites of the period from where ivory objects have been ree 


' covered are Pataliputra (Distt. Patna, Bihar), Travancore, 


Goa, Karnatak region, Lucknow (Uttar Pradesh), Benares (Uttar 
Fradesh), Vijaynagar (Mysore) (PL.XII, Fig.i), Orissa (PL.XII, 
Fig.2), Ashar Mahall (at Bijapur), Amber palace (Jaipur, Raj as- 
than), Mysore, Udaipur (Rajasthan), Bikanir (“ajasthan), Surat 
(Distt. Surat, Gujarat), Darbhanga town (Vistt. Darbhanga, 


Bihar), Multan (now in West Pakistan), Kashmir, Jaipur (ajasthan), 


4. Arts Asiatique, op.cit. pp.195~217. 


Cambay (Gujarat), Tatta (in Sind, now in West Pakistan) and 
Bombay. 

The ivory examples of the period mainly consist of dice, 
decorative plaques, human figures, casket, throne leg, room of 
ivory, inlaid objects like bedsteads, door-ways, BtCo,y settee 
back-rest and bangle. Paes (a Protuguese traveller) while 
describing a room in the Vijaynagar palace states, "In this 
house there is a room with pillars of carved stone; this room is 
all of ivory, as well the chamber as the walls, from top to 
bottom, and the pillars of the cross taverns at the top had 
roses and flowers of lotuses all of ivory, and all well executed, 
ao that there could not be better, -~ it is so righ and beautiful 
that you would hardly find anywhere another such" .2 Terry in his 
"Voyage to the East Indies, 1655" while describing the people 


‘of India, writes: "Their skidl is like-wise exquisite in the 


making of cabinets, boxes, trunks and strandishes, curiously 


wrought, within and without, inlaid with elephant's teeth or 


‘1, Indian Archaeology 1955-56, p.23; Ajit Ghose, “Some 01d Indian 


Ivories", Rupam, No.32, Oct.1927, pp.125, 127-128; Motichandra, 


"Ancient Indian Ivories", Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No.6, 


1957-1959, pp.56~57 and 61-62; A.K. Coomaraswamy, The Arts and 
Crafts of India and Ceylon, 1913, pp.175-76 and 180; Robert 
Sewell, a Forgotten Empire, London, 1924, p.370; International 
Studio, February, 1925, p.384; Sir George Watt, Indian Art at 
Delhi, 1908, Caleutta, pp.179-180 and 189; H.M. Elliot and J. 
Dowson, The History of India as told by its own Historians(the 
Muhammadan period), Vol.I, pp.28 and 35; S.S. Kulshreshtha, 
The Dévelopment of Trade and Industry under the Mughals (1526 


_—- 


to 1707 A.D.), 1964, pp.64, M2 and 191; D. Pant, The Commercial 


Policy of the Moguls, 1930, pp.154 and 237 and Duarte Barbosa, 
De 114, 


2, AscK. Coomaraswamy, The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, 
1913, Chapter VIT, po175, 
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mother-of-pearl, ebony, tortoise-shell or wire; they make exce- = 
llent cups and other things of agate or earnelian, and curious 
they are in cutting of all manner of stones, diamonds as well as 
others".° From the discriptions of Paes and Terry it is also = 
obvious that during this period ivory craft was A a very flourish~ 
ing condition, and probably received much attention both from the 
ruling class as well as the contemporary population. 

During the nineteenth=-twentieth century ivory<-craft came 
to be recognised as one of the principal artifacts of the country. 
The important centres of this craft are reported to be Poona(Distt. 
Poona, Maharashtra), Sattara (Distt. Sattara, Maharashtra) (PL. 
XII, Fig.3), Tirupati (Distt. Chittoor, Andhra Pradesh), Godavari 
(Distt. Godavari, Andhra Pradesh), Broach (Distt. Broach, Gujarat), 
Udaipur (Distt. Udaipur, Rajasthan), Junagarh (Distt. Junagarh, 
Gujarat), Bhuj (Distt. Kutch, Gujarat), Anritsar (Distt. Amritsar, 
Punjab), Mahuva (Distt. Bhavnagar, Gujarat), Sylhet (Assam), 
Kanara (Mysore) , Sehwan town (Karachi), Surat (Histt. Surat, 
Gujarat), Delhi, Rajputana, Jaipur (Distt, Jaipur, Rajasthan), 
Ajmir ~- Marwara, Alwar (Distt. Alwar), Bikanir (Distt. Bikanir), 
Pali (Distt. Pali, Rajasthan), Rewa (Distt, Rewa, Madhya Pradesh), 
Ratlam (Distt. Ratlam, Madhya Pradesh), Dhar (Distt. Dhar, Madhya 
Pradesh), Alipura (now in West Pakistan), Berhampur (Distt, 
Murshidabad, West Bengal), Mothra (near the city of Murshidabad, 
West Bengal), Daulatbazar (near the city of Murshidabad, West 


Bengal), Ranshagorgram (near the city of Murshidabad, West Bengal), 


1. G.C. Dutt, A Monograph on Ivory-carving in Bengal, Calcutta, 
1901, pp.l-2. 
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Hill Tipperah (Distt. Chittagong, now in Bangladesh), Dacca (now 


in Bangladesh), Calcutta, Panga (Kurigram Sub-division, Rangpur, 


now in Bangladesh), Kakunia (Distt. Rangpur, now in Bangladesh), 
Barabari. (Distt. Rangpur, now in Bangladesh), Orissa, Balassore 
(Distt. Balassore, Orissa), Monghyr (Distt. Mongnhfr, Bihar), Patna 
(Distt. Patna, Bihar), Darbhanga (Distt. Darbhanga, Bihar), Baroda 
(Distt. Baroda, Gujarat), Karachi (now in West Pakistan), Kathiawar 
(Gujarat), Kutch (Gujarat), Travancore, Mysore, vicauundten (Andhra 
Pradesh), Patiala (Distt. Patiala, Punjab); Ludhiana (Distt, 
Ludhiana, Punjab), Multan (now in West Pakistan), Dera-Ghazikhan 
(now in West Pakistan), Gujranwala (now in West Pakistan), Hoshiar- 
pur (Distt. Hoshiarpur, Punjab), Lahore (now in West Pakistan), 
Sialkot (now in West Pakistan), Bhera (now in West Pakistan), 
Indore (Distt. Indore, Madhya Pradesh), Kanpore (Uttar Pradesh), 
Benares (Uttar Pradesh) , Pali (a station on the Jodhpur branch of 
the Rajputana Railway, Rajasthan) and Trichinopoly (Madras) .* 
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i. Cecil L. Burns, A Monograph on Ivory=carving, 1900, pp.4-5 and 
%210; JoL. Kipling, Indian Ivory-carving, The Journal of India 
Art, London, July 1885, No.7 pp.50+52; Sir George Watt, Indian 
Art at Delhi - 1903, pp.175-185 and 187-191; T.N. Mukharji, 

A Rough List of Indian Art Ware, Calcutta, 1883, pp.6—-7; W.W. 
Hunter, Statistical Account of Assam, Vol.Ii, Trubner & Co., 
London, 1879, p.343 GC, Dutt, A Monograph on Ivory-carving 
in Bengal, 1901, pp-3-10; Official Report of Calcutta 
International Exhibition, Vol.II, 1883, p,5; T.N. Mukharji, 
Art Manufactures of India, 1888, Calcutta, pp.148-149 and L.M. 
Stubbs, 4 Monograph on Ivory-carving in the North-Western — 
Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1900, 
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The ivory objects of the period mainly consist of different 
types of decorative, utilitarian and ritual objects such as comb, 
bangle, mirror frame, caskets niniature door; stick, ‘echessman, 
dice, werkebex, seent=case, paper-cutter, card-cr3e, elephant 
loaded with gun, paper-knife, figures of elephant, camel, dog, pig, , 
puffalo, crocodile, acon, and tortoise, boat, antiaong boxy sword=* 
hilt, thumb-guard, nodes of bullock-cart and ‘processions, images 
of Krishna (PL.XII, Fig.4), Vishnu, purgé;: Kali and Jagaddhatri, 
Jagannth' s car procession (PL.XIII, Figet), palanquin, plough 
with ploughman, locket and ‘chain, ear-ring, figures of Washerman, 
Water-carrier, Peon, Porter, Tailor, Sepoy, Ferir and Policeman, ~~ 
elephant with howdah, prupncbuok, money=counting hoaid; small 
models of buildings, paper-weight and models of fruits such ba 
almonds, maduoseyoeroent red capsicum pods, etc. 

Among the ootanis centres of ivory-carving of the 
nineteenth~twentieth century special mention may here be made of 
Bengal, Travancore and Mysore which have produced a good number of 
excel lent ivory examples bearing traditional characteristics in 
their line and forn, style and execution. The principal centre 
of ivory-carving in Bengal has always been the district of 
Murshidabad. Mr. Inglis, the Gommissioner for: India, states, 
that the Murshidabad ivory manufactures were perhaps more admired 
than any other class of goods in the Indian Court, one chief 
merit being that the subjects were also purely original. They 


were more artistic than those of Ceylon and much cheaper. The 


i. J.L. Kipling, Indian Ivory-carving, The Journal of Indian Art, 
London, July, 1885, No.7, p.5l. oS 
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Heke important centre of ivory-carving is Travancore which has 
produced a lot of decorative and utilitrian objects. As it appears 
from the contemporary published sources, the Travancore ivories 
were basically traditional, though in the latter stage there were 
some modern (it not Europesn) sentiments in the style and execu- 
tion of ‘the ivory products. The last well-known centre of ivory- 
carving of the nineteenth-twentieth century ise Mysore which has 
produced fine examples of ivory work. Of all the ivory works, | 
inlaying wood with ivory deserves special mention in this context. 
The skill displayed by the Mysore inlayers far excels that of 
Hoshiarpur. and other localities in Northern India. 

The survey of the ivory-works through the ages starting 
from the Harappan period down to the nineteenth-twentieth centfury 
makes it clear that this significant craft may have suffered some 
adversities in certain periods of Indian history, but at the same 
time it cannot be denied that it has also persisted through the 
ages along with other notable and traditional artifacts of the 
country. 
| 5o Metal Image Casting by Cire-perdud Process 

The founding of copper, brass and bronze by the cire- 
perdug process is universal in India and of high antiquity. The 
earliest known Indian bronze figurine made by cire-perdud process 
was perhaps discovered at Mohenjodaro where a highly developed 
urban civilization flourished in third nidienniun BeC. The 
excavations at Mohenjodaro have not yielded any moulds used for 
casting bronze and in the absence of such finds, it is difficult 


to be precise about the actual method of casting, viz. direct 


° 


: 61 3 a 
casting from moulds or the casting by cire-perdue process. The 
intricate patterns and designs reproduced in casting the ‘dancing 
giri' would, however, indicate that most probably the ‘lost-wax' 
process, was employed as direct casting from a mould would not eae 
produce a bronze of such a fine finish (pL kart, Figs2). The . 
assumption that the ‘dancing girl' was made by cire-perdud 
process is also supported by some scholars like 6hint amoni Kar’, 
Ruth Reeves”, C. Sivaram aurti® and Ajit Mookerjee“. Apart from 
the ‘dancing girl' recovered from Mohenjodaro, two sopiee figu- 
rines probably made by cire-pexdue process have also been 
recovered from Lothal, a prolific Harappan site in the district  __ 
of Ahmadabad, Gujarat’, Except for these figurines no other 
truly notable examples of Indian metal art produced by cire- 
perdue casting have come to light from the Harappan sites, . 

During the Post-Harappan and the period falling between 
seventh century B.C. end third century B.C. no significant example 
of Indian metal image executed by cire-perdue’ method has been 
recovered from any archacological site. From this, however, it 
is not to be assumed that during this span of centuries the art 


of metal figure casting by the lost-wax process had gone completely 


underground in India, At Baxila, where Alexander the Great 


i, Indian Metal Sculpture, London, 1952, p,1. 

2. Cire-perdue Casting in India, New Delhi, 1962, pp.19-20. 
3. Indian Bronzes, 1962, p.4. 

4. Indian Primitive Art, Calcutta, 1959, p.37. 

5. Indian Archacology 1957-458, p.13. 
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(327-325 B.C.) halted just before the battie with Porus, Sir John 
Marshall, who excavated the ruins in Sirkap, reports that cire- 
perdud metal casting techniques were known and used at that time 
to’ produce gold and cepper‘ ornaments and other objects, but were 
preponderantly of Hellenistic design: styles,+ However, between 
second century B.C. and third century A.D. metal casting by cire- 
perdud process had reached a high level of ‘technical excelisnee 
as demonstrated by the notable finds of bronze figures and images 
reodvered from Amaravati, Chausa (Bihar), Rupar, Mathura, Nagar- 
junackondé (Distt. Guntur) and Brahmapuri in Kolhapur, Western 
Deccan.” i 

Luring the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods (fourth century 
A.D. = 750 A.D.) the cire-perdud casting techniques were so much 
developed that an image like Sultanganj Buddha could be executed 
in so finest details (PL.XIII, Fig.3). This example is not only 
the largest, but probably the best of Gupta bronzes yet known, 
Among other sites from where Gupta and Post-Gupta bronze images 
made by cire-perdué process have been recovered special mention 
may here be made of Mathura, Sarnath, Mirpur Khas (Sind, now 

in West Pakistan), Sirpur (Distt. Raipur), Baleighat (near 
Mahasthan, North Bengal), Akota (near Baroda, Gujarat) ,Vasantagadh 


i. Sir John Marshall, Taxila, Cambridge University Press, 1951, 
pp.40, 129, 570 ang 572. 


2. Co Sivaramamurti, South Indian Bronzes, 1963, pp.5, 13 and 69; 
VeAe Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 8rd 
edition, revised and enlarged by Kari Khandalavala, pp.47-48 
and p1.30, 40 and 40C,. 


(about 5 miles from Sajjana Road Station), Chhatarhi, Barmar and 
Chambi.* As regards Sirpur bronzes it may be peinted out that in 
ome proneée which were made by cire-perdud process, the sand in 
the interior was still adhering to the metal. On the strength of  ~ 
the number of images found in the excavation as Ase those acci- 

dently discovered previously at Sirpur in a hoard, it can be said 

with fair eorteinay that an important school of craftsmen flourished 


here, and their workmanship was greately influenced by late Gupta 


plastic tradition, Moreover, it may also be noted that during 


.these periods the cire-perdud bronze casting processes were first 


recorded in the sildpesastras, the technical-cum-canonical texts 
used by the metal craftsmen in their production of bronze images. 
During the period between 751 4.D, and 1100 A.D. bronze 
images made by cire-perdud process have been recovered fron a 
good nunber of places specially in South india. The art of bronze 
casting by cire-perdue process reached its zenith during this, 
period because of the reason thst the Pala rulers of Bengal and 
Binar, the Pallava and the Chola rulers of the South encouraged 
this art to continue. The important findspots of the period from 


; / x 
where notable bronze images have been recovered are Sravasti 


1. C. Sivaramamurti, Indian Bronzes, 1962, Bombay, pp.5=8T, 16 
and 273; V.A. Smith, 4 History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
op.cits pp.5, 1%, P1.III-A and Pi.61-B; Indian Archaeology 

1954-55, p.24; Lalit Kala, Nos.1-2, April 1955 - March 1956, 
"Bronze Hoard from Vasantagarh", by U.P. Shah, pp»55=65 and 
Ruth Reeves, Cire-perdué Casting in India, op.cit., p.19 ff. 
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(Uttar Pradesh), Kurkihar (PL.XIII, Fig.4) and Nalanda (Bihar), 
Chamba, Barisal (now in Bangladesh) (PL.XIV, Fige1), Sagardighi 
(Distt. Murshidabad, West Bengal), Sirpur and Khinkhini (Central 
zante ys Vasantagarh (about 5 miles from the Sajjape Road Station), — 
Syitvan Belgola (Mysore) , Bellur (Mysore), Kadiri “wiste. Mangalore, 
Mysore), Tiruvarangulam (former Pudukkottai State), Kuram (Distt. 
Chingleput, Madras), Poruppumettapatti (Distt. Madurai, Madras), 
Gahgaiionddcholapuram (Distt. Tirtchirapalli, Madras) and 
Kilapuddanur, Nallur, Sivaparan, Okiur, Kilayur, Paruttiyur, 
Dharmapuran - adhinam, Turaikadu, Nidur, Vadakkupanayur, Perunto- 
ttam, Sirupanayur, Senniyanviaudi, Velankanni, Tiruvelvikkudi, me 
Semangalam, Tiruvengadu, Vellalagaram, Panquebar, Harigchandra- 
puran, Melaperumballan, Siyali, etc. all lying in the district 

of Tanjavur, Madras.* ‘As it appears the most popular images of 
this period were diva Nataraja (PL.XIV, Fig.2), Tara and Buddha, 
Saraswati and Bolarama, Vishnu, Parshanatha, Mahishasuramardini, 
Rama, Kali, Parvati and Ganesha. Of great aesthetic and technical 
importance are the hollow and solid cast copper and bronze images 
of Buddha which, poured out of the foundaries of the Budahi st 
monasteries at Nalanda in Bihar during ‘the eighth-ninth century 


and paved the way for the handsome copper gilt bronzes of Buddha 


i. Meno ris of the Archaeological Survey of India, No.]li; V.&. 
Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 3rd 
Edition, P1,11i-B, 112A and Ifi-cC; C. Sivaramamurti, Indian 
Bronzes, op.cit pp.18-19, 23 and 26-27; U.P. Shah, "Bronze' 
Hoard from Vasantagarh", Lalitkala, Nos.1-2, pp.55-65 and Co 
Sivaramanurti, South Indian Bronzes, 1963, pp.69-79, 


that developed during the eighth-twelfth centuries at Kurkihar 
in Bihar. The Sirpur bronze Buddha images (eighth-eleventh 
centuries AeD.) also indicate the massive wave of bronze and 
copper images executed in both hollow and solid costing techniques 
which the Pala rulers encouraged to continve, The style of the 
ninth-tenth century Bengal bronzes was different from that of 
South India which generally featured one or, at the most, two 
deities arranged on a single pedestal, The metal artisans of 

the Pala period, particularly those. of Bengal produced intricate 
compositions of several figures. As regards South Indian bronzes 
of this period it may be noted that the most creative period of 
South Indian icon production was during the Chola rule in the 
South which existed upto the thirteenth century A.D. Frpm the 
nature of @istribution it appears that mest of the images were 
produced in the Tamil country and all are executed by the cire- 
perdud solid casting nethod, 

During the period between 1101 A.D. and 1500 A.D. the 
image making by cire-perdud process was also prevalent in many 
parts of the country specially in the South, In North India the 
most important centre of bronze~icon making was Kurkihar in Bihar, 
while in South India the icon production was mainly confined to 
the Thanjavur district, Madras, though some images have also been 
re€overed from South Arcot District, Madras, Kunnandarkoil (former 
Pudukkottai State), KAlehastri (Andhra Pradesh) and Warangal where 
Kakatiya Bohood gave rise to a new art style in metal art. As 
regards the important findspots of bronze images in the Thanjavur 
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district mention may here he made of Tiruvalanjuli, Konkodutta- 
_ vanitan, Kodikarai, Semangalam, Dharmapurem, Peruntottam, Togur, 
Nagappattinam, Sikkal, Manjakkudi, Tirukkalar, Koeals Seyyaniun; 
‘Sainapuram, Tirumullaivasal, Tirukkadayur, pander pperunetsoss and *< 


Arayankudi . 


The images recovered from the places noted above 
mainly include bronze images of Durga, Vishnu, Aiyanar on elephant, 
diva, Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, Netaraja and divakamasundari, 
Ganesa, Venugopala, Chandikegvara, KawWikala, Kalaga Rishi, 
Kulottuiga and Dipslakshmi, ; 

With the eclipse of the Cholas in the thirteenth century 
A.D.; this period of wotal image art merged into that of the less — 
artistically a@istinguished one of the Vijaynagar period (fourteenth- 
sixteenth century A.D.). The Chalukyan (Peccan) and the Chola 
bronze styles had been developing side by side over the centuries 
but, neverthe%ess, going their own separate ways, and now both 
coalesced in the elaborate and highly conventionalized Vijaynagar 
images.” 

During the period between 1501 4.D, and 1800 4,D, the art 
of image-making by cire-perdud process was mainly prevalent in 
South India though pronze: images of different categories are found 
to have been made in different parts of the country. The important 


centres of metal casting in the South are Tirupati in Andhra 


‘Pradesh, Tiruvelvikkudi, Thenjavur, Madras and Madurai in the 


i. C, Sivaramamurti, South Indian Bronzes, op.cit., pp.69-80 and 
VeAe Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 3rd 
Edition, op.cit., p1i.113-B,. 


2. Ruth eeves, Cire-perdue Casting in India, op.cite, p24. 
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Madras State which have produced various bronze fnaves the most 
popular ‘of! ‘shem being Siva and Parvati, neeebiecersseye with nie 
queens, Saiva gait cand Dipalakshni.? 

The art of cire-perdud casting which flourished soue five 
thousand years ago still survives in many parts of India. Ruth 
Reeves in her book on "Cire«perdue Casting in India"* has not only 
recorded the techniques followed by the craftsmen in different. 
parts of the country, but also given a list of important centres 


where the craft is practised, The notable centres of cire-perdud 


casting in India to-day as reported by Ruth Reeves are Rampur in 


= 


Bankura district of Vest Bengal, Tatijharia, Ranchi, Lowadih and = 


Hazaribagh in Bihar, Asnasol, Sorponkha, Pairakuli and Baripada 
in Orissa, Nagpur in Maharashtra, Jagdalpur (Distt. Bastar) in 
Madhya Pradesh (PL.XIV, Fig.3), Swamimalai (PL.XIV, Fig.4), 
Thanjavur and Madras city in Madras State and Tirupati in Andhra 
Pradesh, It is also reported that 50 families in Thanjavur 
district, 5 families in Tiruchirapalli district, 5 families in 
Madurai district, 10 families in Ramanathapuram district, 10 
families in Chingleput district, 10 families in Tirunelveli 
district, 3 families in Coimbatore district, 8 families in Salem 
district, 3 families in South “rcot district, and 5 families in 
Kanya Kumari district are presently engaged in preducing metal 


images of Hindu deities by the lost wax process. From the above 


1. Co Sivaramanurti, South Indian Bronzes, op.cit, pp. 78-80. 


2. Crafts Museum Series (edited by Ajit Mookerjee) , New Delhi, 
1962, pp. 36-119. 
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statistics as well as nature of distribution it is evident that 
the artisans of ‘South India have been truly dedicated practiti- 
oners of the art of cire-perdud casting since time immemorial. 
It may also be noted that in ancient India both cire-peraud 
solid and hollow casting techniques were employed virtually in 
all the metal casting centres; to-day the solid casting method | 
is preponderantly practised in the South, while the hollow 
casting method is now largely practised in Centrai and Eastern 
India. aes 
6. Textiles 

Of all the crafts of India, textiles are certainly the 
oldest. The origin of the craft can be traced way back to the 
Harappan period, The discovery of fragments of finely woven 
madder ~ dyed cotton fabries and bobbins at Mohenjedaro traces 
back the antiquity of Indian textiles to over 4000 years. Recent 
excavations at Alangirpur (Distt. Meerut, Uttar Pradesh) has also 
yielded fascinating evidenee regarding cloth. The evidence was 
provided by impressions on a trough. The yarn seems io have been 
fairly fine, though not of uniform section, the technique being 
that of plain weave.” 

During the Post~Harappan period the avidenes of textile - 
weaving is found in one of the most. remarkable finds from Nevasa, 
a Post-Harappan site in the district of Abmadnagar, Maharashtra. 


The find, however, was that cf a necklace of seventeen barrel - 


4. Rod. Menta, The Handicrafts and Industrial Arts of India, p.95. 


2. Indian Archaeology 1958-59, £.520 
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shaped copper beads strung with tiveaa, worn round the neck of a 
child buried in urns. A,N. Gulati, who examined the thread, is of 
opinion that it was of white silk, apparently spun from cocoons on 
a cotton nep, This is thus the earliest evidence of the use of 
silk in India. Further, the cotton nep indicates the spinning of 
cotton as well. | 

During the period between seventh century B.C. and third 
century B.C. Sibi country (Sherkot?), Benares,° Bengal, Madhura 
(Madurai), Aparanta: (Kohan), Kalinga (Orissa), Vatsya (city of 
Kaugambi) and Mahign (Mahismati - Mysore’?) are reported to be 
famous for cotton and silk weaving.” The country of the dibis 
was famous for its shawls ané its cotton cloth was also of a high 
quality. In textile industry the choicest stuff were of Benares 
and Bengal. The fine muslin of Kasi (Kasikasucivattha, Kasikani 
Vettahani) is a common reference.’ A familiar simile is the 


Benares muslin of delicate finish on both sides, blue (or yellow 


1.. indian Archaeology 1959-60, p.28. 


2 Mahavagga, VIII, I, 29; Motichandra, Geographical and Economic 
Studies in the Mahabharata: Upayana Parva, Lucknow, 1945, ppe 
93.94; AN. Bose, Social and Rural Economy of Northern India 
(Cir: 600 B.C. - 200 A.D.), Calcutta, 1945, pp.225-228; K.A.N. 
Sastri, A Comprehensive Higtory of India, Vol.II, 1956, pp.73° 
433; N.C. Bandyopadhyaya, “conomie Life and Progress in Ancient 
India, University of Calcutta, 1945, p.2423; R.N. Mehta, Pre- 
Buddhist India, Bombay, 1939, p.194; Jataka II, 443-G.141, III, 
pare V, Pe 1826,280 and VI, ppe49—Ge. 194, 50=-G.225, 144-GG6. 
647-9, 


38. Jataka IV, 352, V. 377, VI. 47, 144 and Milindapaiho I. 
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or red or white) in colour, blue (or yellow, etc.) in appearance 
and reflecting blue (or yellow ete.) ot Kautilya notes that Madhura 
(Madurai) produced the finest cotton fabrics.” 

During the next period i.e. between accom Seneuay B.C, atid - 
third century A.D, textile craft appears to have been practised in 
a good number of places like Benares, Kutémbara and Aparanta, 
Ariaca (Kathiawar and the adjoining inland country), Kalinga 
(Orissa), Argaru (Uraiyur), Masulipatam, Ujjain (Distt, Ujjain, 
Madhya Pradesh), Tagara (Dharur in the Nizam's territory), Ter 
(11 milesto the north-north-east of Osmanabad district of 
Maharashtra), Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Dacca (now in Bangladesh), | es 
Gujarat, and Kaveripattinam,° References in the Mahabharata, the 
Milindepatho, the Divyavadana and other works prove that the lower 
Ganges basin, Banaras, Kutumbara and Aparanta, as also the Jamil 
kingdoms in the far South were still famous for the production of 
textiles of different kinds.“ Ariaca produced great quantities of 


cotton cloth out of its coarse variety of raw cotton as for foreign 


1. Dighanikaya XIV. 111.29; XXIII.iii.i; Majjhima Nikaya 77 and 
ut Ni a 6 e 

a. RACH SeStrd bo eelen pata. ee 

30 K.A.N. Sastri, Op. ere. $56, ppe433-434; Divyavadana, p.29.6; 
Motichandra op.cit., 1945, p.112; Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, edited by Schoff, pp.42, 46-47; R.G, Bhandarkar, Early 
History of the Jeccan, 1928, p.72; Motichandra, "An Ivory 

' Figure from Tert, Lalit Kala, No.8, Oct..1960, p.7; Motichandra, 

"the History of Indian Costume from Ist “ent, A.D, to the begin- 
ning of the 4th century." Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, Vol.VIII, 1940, p.189; oral erie (edited), 
Lalitavistara, Calcutta, 1877, p.113 and Silappadikaram, V, 
p.110. 


4, K.A.N. Sastri, Opecite, pp. 433-434, 


export, . Some cotton cloth appears to have .been manufactured in 


the upper Indus basin for export by way of the Indus. In the 


Divyavadana” it is mentioned that dhoti (loin cloth) and dupatta 


(scarf) nanufactured: at Kasi were famous, The Periplus of the 


‘Erythraean Sea (51)° 


was noted for its fine muslins. From the same source it is also 


known. that. trichinopoly and ‘Tanjore ‘produced muslin called. 


ty 


" largaritic', and Masulipdtani® ‘(MAsalia) made a great quantity of 


muslin, -The finest. muslin was, ‘however; called 'Gangetic' and 


Was manufactured. in tne Dacea district, The fine Indian muslin 


was called 'Ventus ‘textiles! or ‘Nebula’, The ‘Lalitavistara 
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refers to 'Patolaka' or variegated silk (vicitra Patolaka) which 


eae ee 
still retains its name in the 'patola' saris of Gujarat. In the 


{ 
Silappadikaram, © it is mentioned that in the port town of 


Kaveripattinam there were weavers (Kaérukas) who combined in 


reports that the ancient Tagara (Mod.Dharur) 


themselves the functions of a middleman and dealt in fine fabrics 


made of silk, fur ana cotton, 


1. 
Ze 


Se 


4. 
Se 
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Ibid, p.434. 

Divyavadana, pe29, 6 See also Motichandra, Journal of the 
Indian Society of Oriental ks Vol.VIIL, 1940, op.cit., 

Pe 194, 

See also Moticnanara, Avi Eves Figure ‘from Ter", Lalit Kala, 
No.8 p.7. 


The Periplus of the Bevtinacau Sea, edited by Schoff, pp.46 
and 47, 
Oriental Art, Vol.YIII, 1940, op.cit., p.189, 


Lalitavistara, pell3, edited by 2, L, Mitra, Calcutta, 1877. 


ee also Motichandra, Journal of the Indian Society of 


See also Motichandra, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 


Art, Vol.VIil, 1940, opcit., 189. 


V, pe110, See also Motichandra, Journal of the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art, Vol.VIII, 1940, op.cit., p.194, 


The period falling between féurth century A.D, and 750 A.D. 
was also notable for textile industry. From the contemporary 


literary and epigraphic sources it appears that Mathura (Uttar 


Pradesh), Gujarat, Rajputana, Assam, Mandasor (Malwa region), Lata - | 


Vishaya (Central and Southern Gujarat) and Benares (Uttar Pradesh) 
were famous for cotton and silk weaving. = The Harshacharita of 
Banabhatta contains reference to the tye-dyed cloth. While 
describing the ‘beauty of, Malati, Bana observes “that she wore a 
gawn (Kaiionka ) ana underneath this gawn gleamed a: petticoat 
(candataka) of saffron tint and vavteeated with spots of different 
colours. Here the 'pulakabandha' refers to the famous tye-dyed 
teadari' or 'badhani' of Gujarat and tajputarna.” During this 
period figured cloth was also manufactured in Assam. The presents 
sent by the ruler of Assam to dri Harsa included pieces as smooth 
as birch bark (lehurjatvak - komolah jati - pattikah), or smooth 
figured silks (Chitrapatanam cha mrodiyasam)°, Silk weaving, as 
already noted was also practised in some other pleces like Mandasor 


(Malwa region), Lata-Vishaya (Central and Southern Gujarat) and 


4. Watters' Yuan Chawang i. 301-2; Hargacharita of Banabhatta, pp. 
85, 214 and 261; Motichandra, tthe Hiatory of Indian Costume 
from the 3rd to the end of the 7th Century 4.D.", Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol, XII, 1944, pp.14-15; 
Mandasor Stone Inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman - 
edited by J. Fleet, Corpus, Ins. Indicarum, Vol.III, Rape smbeds 
1963, ppe 79-88, 


2, Harshacharita, p.261, See also Motichandra, Journal of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol.XII, 1944, op.cit., pel4. 


8. Ibid, p.214° 


Banares, The Mand&sor stone inscription of Kumaragupta and 
‘Gaudnuvaseans mentions a guild of silk - weavers (pattBvayadrent) | 
and its prosperous finances as shown by its Sone eEuoki oN of an 
anequatted temple of the sun. From the réteretice to the esas -é 


0 
weavers guild of Mandasor it is evident that many people were 


engaged in silk production. From the Harshacharite” it is 
ascertained that Benares was also another important centre of 
silk-vweaving.. The heavy brocade known as "iia * for which 
Benares is famous was known as 'puspapatta'. 

For the next two periods falling between 751 A.D. and 
1500 A.D. we do not have much information about the position of 
the textile craft in the socio-economic life of the people, So 
far it is known from the contemporary literature, Cambay (on the 
Gujarat coast) ,Kathiawar and Gujarat, Calicut and Delhi were 
notable for cotton and silk weaving.® Kathiawar, Calicut and 
Gujarat are reported to be famous for calico-dying and printing, 


while Cambay produced fine examples of silk cloth, coloured 


te Bdited by J. Fleet, Gorpus Ins. Indicaram, Vol.III, op.cit., 
Pps 19-88, 


2. P.85, See also Motichandra, Vol.XII, 1944, op.cit., p.15- 


3. Barbosa, Vol.I, pp.i35-142; .J. Mehta, Handicrafts and 
Industrial Arts .of | India, 1960, ppeil9 and 1233 JeoNe 
Chowdhuri, "Commerce and Industry in the Pre-Mughal Period", 
The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol,XXIV, June, 1948, No.2, 
pp.127%-128 and 132, 


velvets of inferior quality, and velvety satins and taffeties. 
Of the state manifactory during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak | 
Masalik says that 400 silk weavers were employed at Delhi to 
make stuffs of all kinds for the dresses and robeg of honour and 
presents to the nobles. - - - - Five hundred manufacturers of 
golden tissues were engaged to weave gold brocades for the royal 
‘household and the nobility .* This appears that during the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlak silk-weaving received special attention from 
the royal authority. ; 

During the period between 1501 A.D. and 1800 A.D. textile 


craft appears to have been existed in a good number of pleegg like 


Golkonda, Masulipatan, Sironj, (in the State of Tonk, Rajasthan), 


Burhanpur, Berhampur (Distt. Murshidabad, West Bengal), Dacca (now 


in Bangladesh), Tanda (Distt, Fyzabad, Uttar Pradesh), Benares 
(PL.XV, Fig.i), Delhi, Broach, Cambay, Agra, Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Kasimbazar (Distt. Murshidebad, Fest Bengal), Patna, Kashmir and 


Lahore (now in West Pakistan). Z Different types of textiles 


1. J.N. Chowdhuri, Indian Historical Quarterly, Voi,XxIV, No.2, 
1948, op.cit., p.1323; See also Wassaf - puis Vol.III, pp. 
356 and 5 78, 


2. Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Travels in India, translated from the 
original French Edition of 1676 by V. Ball, 1889, Vol.I, pp. 
50-52, 56, 66, 72 and 118, Vol.II, pp.3=-4 and 50-52; Red. 
Mehta, opecit., p.119; Rp Ke Mukherjee, "The Economie History of 
India 1600-1800", Jour. of the U.P. Historical Society, Vol.XV, 
Pt.l, p.91; Travels of Sibastian Manrique, Vol.I, pp.44 and 56, 
vol,it, po 1563 Pupul Jayakar, "Cotton Jamdanis of Tanda and 
Benares", Lalit Kala, No.6, October, 1959, pp.38-393; R.C. 


Majumder, H.C, Roy Choudhuri and K.K. Datta, An Advanced History 


of India, 1953, pp.573 and 8103 Pupul Jayakar, "A Seventeenth 
Century Satin Tissue Wall hanging from Aamedabad," Lalit Kala, 
Nos.l#2, April 1955-March 1956, pp.108-112 and Ain-i-Akbari - 
translated by H, Blochmann, Calcutta, 1927, pp.93 and 98.99, 
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appear to have been manufactured among which special mention may 
here be made of painted cotton cloths called Kalamdar, coloured 
calicoes,; muslin, satin tissue, jamdani eloth, patola, shawls and 
some othor varieties pf cotton and silk fabrics. een Baptiste 
Tavernier! reports titer the chites i.e. the salneed eotton cloths, 
which are called Kalamdar, are of different degrees of beauty, 
poth on account of the. printing and the faneness. of the cotton 
gloth. . las regards muslin: ‘it is reported that very transparent 
fas vine’ are exported to Persia, Turkey, ,Muscovie, Poland, Arabia, 
Grand Cairo and other places.” Tavernier also reports about silk 
mnenufacture at Kasimbazar, @ Village in-the kingdom of Bengal, 
which "ean furnish about twenty two thousand (22,000) bales of 
silk annually, each bale weighing one hundred (100) livres. The 
Dutch generally took, either for Japan or for Holland, 6009 to 
4000 bales of it, and they would have liked to get more, but the 
merchants of Tartery and of the whole Mogul empire opposed their 
doing so, for these merchants took as much as tha Dutch, and 
the balance remained with the people of the country for the 
manufacture of their own sturts."® Tavernier also speaks of the 
patolas of Ahmedabad which are decorated all over with flowers 
of different colours. This is one of the profitable investments 
of the Duteh who do not permit any momber of their compeny to 
engage in private trade in it. They are exported to the Phili- 


ppines, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and other neighbouring count#ics.* 


i. Traveis in India, op.cit., Vol.II, 1889, pp.4=5. 

Ze Ibid, Vol.f, 1889, p.51l. 

3. Ibid, Vol.II, 1889, pp.2-3. s | 
( 4e Ibid, Vol.II, 1889, p.3. ~ 


The Ain-i-Akbari refers to Ahmedabad as being famous for the 
weaving of brocades, velvets and silks, Imperial workshops for 
weaving were established by the Mughal emperors from which came 


masterpieces in cotton, silk, velvet and procade, with astonish- 
es te 


ing figures and patterns, knots and fashions. From the. same 


- source it is also known that Kashmir was one of the. important 


centres of shawl-weaving.* “His majesty encourages, in every 
possible way, the manufacture of shawls in’ Kashmir. In Lahore 
aiso there. are more. than a thousand workshops, A kind of shawl, 


called mayan, is chiefly woven there; it consists of silk and 


| wool nixed. Both are used for chiras (turbans), fotas (loin 


bands) ete." 

The textile craft seems to have reached its zenith during 
the nineteenth-twentieth century. From the nature of distribu- 
tion it appears that the craft has not only been practised through- 
out the country , but has also played an important role in the 
socio-economic life of the people. Different types of traditional 


textiles cither of cotton or of silk ‘are found to have been 


. manufactured, the most important of then being brocades, muslins, 


co 


embroidered fabrics, tie-dyed and printed calico cloths and the 
patolas.° 


46 Ain-i-Akbari, translated by H. Blockmann, Calcutta, 1927, pp. 
93 and 98.99, 


Ze Ibid, p.98- 


3. RJ, Mehta, The Handicrafts and Industrial Arts of India, 1960, 
“pp.95-130; T.M. Abraham, Handicrafts in India, 1964, pp.12T- 
147; T.N. Mukharji, Art Manufactures of India, Calcutta, 1888, 
pp.332-340, 349-358, 360-361, 364-367 and 373-376; Jamila Brij 
Bhushan, The Costumes and Textiles of India, 1959; S. Kamala 
Dongerkery, The Romance of Indian Embroidery, 1951; Sir George 
Birdwood, The Industrial 4rts of India, 1880, and Sir George 
Vatt, Indian 4rt at Delhi, 1904, ° 
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Brocades 


Brocades’ are essentially textiles of silk in which orna- 
mental enrichment is effected on the surface. Pieces woven with 
pure silk (amru) or silk and cotton (himroo) are @lso known as 
brocades. This inter-weaving of silk threads and gold wires in 


beautiful colours ‘and floral designs produces the most gorgeous 


‘and the most fascinating of India's silk fabrics.e During the 


nineteenth-twentieth century the important centres of brocades 
have been Murshidabad, Beneres (PL,XV, Fig.2),; Bhawalpur, Multan, 
Ahmedabad, Surat, Yeola, Poona, Aurangabad, Lucknow, Bhopal, Delhi, 
Tanjore, Tiruchirapally, Oudh and Madras. Benares acquired world 
fame for the excellent brocades in pure gold traditionally known 
as Kinkhaébs. Surat produces the largest quantity of brocades 
in India. Due to the comparative cheapness of gold and silver 
threads, Surat stands at an advantage to other centres for produc- 
ing brocade pieces, CGudh is another important centre for brocade 
weaving, The peculiarity here is that brocades here are made by 
weaving verses from the Kuran and the Bhagvat Gita. These pieces 
have Gsm much popularity among religious devotées and for 
religious purpose. 
Muslins 

Of all the hand-woven cotton textiles of India muslins 
have always been in great demand and freely exported since very 
Olden times, No words can describe the beauty of muslins made by 
the deft hands of Indian weavers. So delicate and elegant that 


it is unbelievable whether they are made by hands. The chief 
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centres of muslin manufacture in the nineteenth-twentieth century 
_ are Benares, Peers Hyderabad, Jaipur, Mysore, Kotah, Gwalior, 
Arni, Indore , Madurai, Chander4 and Tanjore. The dorias or striped 
muslims are a speciality of Dacca, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Nanay and 
some other places. From Nellore cone the sidehared waditae and 
the figured jamaand f¥on Dacca. Mention may also be made of the 
embroidered muslins of Calcutta known as chikan, the prenved 
nuslins of Tiruchirapalli (Trichinopolly), and the gold and silver 
printed fabrics of Gujarat, Jaipur, Hyderabad, and the Deccan 
plateau, Chanderi muetsns have silk and gold in the border. North 
Arcot, Madurai, Tanjore and Ay ampet in Madras have thriving ékade 


in muslin. By the increasing tendency of people for fashionable 


cloths muslins have a prosperous future. 


Embroidered fabrics 


The €éraftsmen of India have always excelled in hand embro- 
idery on cotton, silk, wool, velvet, even leather, and their 
creations have been a source GY admiration. The kasida embroidery 
of Kashmir, the darning stitch phulkari work of the Punjab, the 
embroidery of Kathiawar and kutch, the art of embroidering with 
gold and silver threads of Benares, the kanthas of Bengal, the 
chikankari of Uttar Pradesh and rumals of Chamba ere still famous 
and desired throughout the world. The kasida embroidery of 
Kashmir is done either on silk or wool, with gay colours and 
varied desgins. The chief stitches employed are the stem, the 


chain and the satin stitch. The main centres for kasida ere 


Srinagar, Shalimar, Vicharnag, Magi, Badgam, Nawshera, 4immal, etc. 
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Phulkari means tflowering work'. The hope of phulkari is 
Punjab and the origin associated with the Jats, The base of the 
embroidery is like coarse khaddar, The embroidery is done in a 
darning stiteh from the back, each stitch being abcut quarter of 
an inch in length, The best phulkaris were produced in the 
districts of Peshawar, Luhore, Montegomery, Sialkot, Jhelum, 
Firozpur, Rawalpindi, and Hazara all now in Pakistan, and ie 
suritear (PL.XV,Fig.3), Jullundur, Hissar, Ambala, Karnal, iohtak, 
Ludhiana, and the formor Sikh states of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Faridkhot, and Kapurthala. tn certain parts of the Punjab like 
Hissar, in some of the Delhi aredas, Gurgaon, Rohtak, etc. 
shishadar phulkaris used to be made regularly, embodying mirrior 
pieces within the embroidery. 

In Kathiawar, Kutch, as well as in Sind (West Pakistan), 
both the darning and the chain atitcues are used with exceptional 
skill, The glistening characteristic of Kathiawar embroidery 
is the lavish decoration with little mirrors. The embroidery of 
Kathiawar, Kutch and Sind is very similar and this is not surpris- 
ing considering their geographical affinity. The distinctive 
embroidery of Kutch is known as the kanbi after the Kanbis (farm 
eultivators) and Ahirs (cowherds) who generally do it. Inters- 
persed mirrors and interlaced stitehes are the marked features of 
Eutch embroidery by which it is easily distinguishable from others. 
The embroidery of Sind manifests many forms due to multiple 
influences - the darning = stitch of the Phulkari of the Punjab, 


‘and the chain and interlaced stitches of Kutch, and even the use 


of tiny mirrors within the designs. The designs are simple and 
the colours are more subdued in comparison to those of lower Sind 
where the influence of Kathiawar and Kutch seems t6 have been 
greater. 

The art of embroidering with gold and silver threads 
existed in India from a very early period. Deihi, Lucknow, Benares, 
Murshidabad, Ahmedabad, Surat, Aurangabad, Hyderabed, Bombay and . 
Madras are important centres of this craft. Benares, Ahmedabad 
and Surat produce kinkhabs. This is done in making caps, blouses, 


kurtas, waist coats, salwars, and cushions. . Karchob is the name 


for proper embroidery in gold and silver, There are two varieties 


of karchob embroidery. One is zardozi, the name for the heavier 
and elaborate variety where, stitches are very close to each other, 
The other one is kamdani, the name for. less elaborate embroidery 
on finer fabrics. 

The Bengalif kaiithas (PL.XV, Fig.4) are embroidered warps 
made by women of all classes, both in West Bengal and fast Bengal. 
Several old saris are placed one on top of the other and sewn 
together in common running stitches in white thread covering the 
entire field. Human and animal figures, floral and foliage symbols 
cover the surface. From the four corners trees of life reach out 
towards the centre piece. The commonly used colours are red, 


black, yellow and blue. Though made throughout Bengal, the 


majority of kanthas cone frow Rastern Bengal, especially Mymensingh, 
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Jessore, Khuina, and Faridpur. 


Chikan work and the white embroidery on cotton, linen or 
silk are specialities of many places including Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
Kanpur, Benares, All ¢habad, Patna, Gaya, Calcutta, Dacca, Bhopal, 
as well as Peshawer and Quetta now in West Pakistan. The chikankari 
piece presents a striking contrast by its disarming and direct 
simplicity, The traditional mode of dress and the climatic condi- 
tions of the Gangetic plat, are best suited for this type of 
embroidery. — ot . : 

| Among other embroideries mention fray be made of the Chamba 
rumals which are literally handkerchiefs, but really small shawls. , 
Chamba rumails are worked out in simple stitch on both sides, They 
are embroidered with thenes from Indian nythology, scenes from the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the raslila of Radha and Krishna, as 
well as ragas and raginis and Pahari miniature paintings, done in 
silk yarn on tussar cloth or fine cotton fabrics, 

Tied ang dyed fabrics 

Tie-dyeing (bandhani or bandhana) is one of the greatest 
masterpieces of Indian dyer's art. The art of tie-dyeing is most 
popular in Gujarat (PL.XVI, Fig.i1) and Kathiawar, in Sind and. 
Rajasthan. It is claimed that Rajasthan is the land of origin 
of this fairy tale craft. The main centres in Rajasthan are Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Kotah, Silar, Ladnu and Sujangarh. There are traditional 
varieties of bandhani dyeing, the garchola and the chunari. The 
former is more elaborate of the two as far as the design is 
concerned, Generally, it has a ground of deep red, yellow or green, . 
The chunari is a delicate and lighter textile; the tie-dyeing is 
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restricted and scattered over the fabric in isolated dots or 
groups of dots, combined to form simple designs, Thfough the best 
bandhani fabrics eome from Gujarat and Rajasthan, a much cruder 
form of tie-dye work, mostly on thick calico, also comes from 
Assam, the Deccan,and many other parts of the country. 

Printed Calicoes. | 

The " chites" or printed calicoes are rightly one of the 
most popular of the art-fabrics of India. In early times, the 
designs were entirely painted on with brushes se eaieas, put 
later on northern Indian influence led to the use of wooden 
blocks, To-day the best quality kalamkari is a product of the 
careful blending of block-printing and hand-painting, @& process 
both complicated and laborious, The calicoes may be classified 
into three groups viz, bleached and unbleached calicoes, made 
everywhere in the country; and those woven with coloured thread; 
and printed calicoes or chintzes, printed either on a white or 
coloured ground. Lastly, there are the world - famous palan- 
pores of Masulipatam and other places, used as curtains, bed- 
Sheets and canopies. 

Calico-printing is very popular and widely practised in the 
country, The notable centres of this craft during the nineteenth- 
twentieth century have been Ahmadabad, Kaira, Baroda, Malegam, 
Kach and Broach in Bombay Presidency, Wallaja, Arcot, Mederpank, 
Timpur, Anantpur, Kumbakonum, Salem, Chingleput, Cuddapah, 
Coconada, Trichinopoly and Godavari in Madras Presidency, Masuli- 
patam and Eleimbedu in Chingleput Distt. Kal chastri and Karnul 
in North Arcot Distt,, Sanganir in Jaipur (PL.XVI, Fig.2), Bagru, 
Jaipur, Barar and Nayanagar in Ajmer Distt., Sambhar, Jodhpur, 
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Gwalior, Ratlam, Ujjain, Mundasur and Chanda in the Central Provin- 
ces, Kot Kamalia in Montegomery Distt., Sultanpur in the Kapurthala 
Stave: Lahore, Multan, Hassan, Abdal, Sialkot, Amritsar, Delhi, 
Kangra and Rohtak in the North-Western Provinces, Kasipur in 
Tarai Distt., Aligarh and Atravli in Aligarh Distt,, Agra, Muttra 
and Brindaban in vuttra Distt., Mainpuri, Allahavad, Soran, Phulpur 
and Manda in Allahabad Distt,, Fatepur, Kalianpur and Jafarganj in 
Fatepur Distt., Canpore, Chandpur .end Najibabad in Bijnor Distt., 
Shahjahanpur, Mirzapur, Muzaffarnagar an@ Deoband in Saharanpur 
Distt., Khurja and Jahangirebad in olandehnie Distt., Bagpat in 
Meerut Distte, Etawa,. Banda and Pailani in Banda Distt., Jaunpur, 
Benares, Farukhabad, Kanauj and Lucknow in Uttar Pradesh, Patna 
(PL.XVI, Fig.3), Darbhanga and Saran in Bihar and Caicutta in 
Bengal, . 
Patolas 

Patola is another form of tie-dyeing in which the warp 
and weft threads are separately tie-dyed before weaving. The 
colour harmony in the best patolas is always superb and the 
decorative details invariably treated with utmost aesthetic 
‘simplicity. To-day apart from saris, the patola technidque is 
aise used for table covers, wall hangings, clotk for blouses and 
cholis, handkerchiefs, etc. One of the characteristics of the 
patola is that the design appears the same on both sides of the 
fabric, the different colours merging gracefully together. 

From very ancient tines Guiarat appears to have been the 
principal centre of ‘patola weaving. The notable centres of patola 
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weaving during the nineteenth-twentieth century are Surat, Patan 
(PL.XVI, Fig.4), Baroda, Cambay, Ahmadabad and Broach. Surat-made 


patolas differ from others with their green background of border 


tae 


and dark red field, In the Cambay pattern, a diaper is produced 
ay a white line that forms meshes Plattendd laterally. In the 
patola of Patan there is no @iaper, the pattern is lata sideways 
and the border stripes are carried within the field. The field 
eolour in the Patan sari is dark blue - green with the patterns 
in red, white and yellow. : 

The survey of Indian textiles through the ages leads us 
to suppese that the craft is of great antiquity and has been 
widely practised since very early times, though we have no sur- 
viving examples of work dating much before the sixteenth century, 
due to its perishable nature, To-day textile is one of the most 
important items in the Indian economy. It gives millions empioy-— 
ment and income. Perhaps there is no other cratt in India which 


has so much importance in the rural economy as textile, 
7, Jewellery and Ornaments 


The story of Indian jewellery and ornaments can be traced 
right back to the Harappan period. The people of the Indus valley, 
both rich and poor, used to decorate themselves with traditional 
jewellery and ornaments made of gold, silver, copper, bronze, 
shell and semi-precious stones, From the archaeological finds 
recovered from Harappa and Mohenjodaro, Lakhabaval (Distt. 


Surendranagar, Gujarat), Runer (Distt. Ambala, Punjab), Kalibangan 


(Distt. Ganganagar, Rajasthan), Rojoi (Distt, Madhya Saurashtra, 
Gujarat) and Alamgirpur (Distt. Meerut, Uttar Pradesh), tive have 
a clear picture of the jewellery and ornaments used by» the people 
of the perioa.? The notable types of jewellery and ornaments 
iaed auring the period mainly consisted of ear-rings, nose-studs, 
finger-rings, pendants, bangles, wristlets, cones, bracelets 
(PL.XVII, Fig.i), armlets, hair-pins, fillets and-beads of semi- 
precious stones. | . 

During the Post-Harappan period the types of jewellery 
and ornaments appear to be limited in comparison with the preceding 
period. Only ene ?eas finger~rings, necklace and beads comprise 
the principal types of jewellery and ornaments of the period, Of 
the materiels used, besides gold, mention may be made of copper, 
bronze, shell, glass and semi-precious stones which were also the 


nain raw materials for the manufacture of jewellery and ornaments 


of the Harappan period, 


The notable centres of jewellery aud ornaments of this 


period from where specimens of gold beads, copper bangles and 


i. Sir John Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, 
Vol.IL, 1981, pp.528-529 ani Vol.IIL, pp.511-518, 519, 522, 
527 and 531; #.C. Majumdar (ed.), The Vedic Age, Vol.I, 1965, 
pp.178 and 188; Indian Archaeology - 1953-54, p.6, 1954-55, 
ppeO and 125 1955856, pel, 1956-57, p.16, 1957-58, p.13, 
1958~59, pp ig and 52» 1959-60, ppeoltel8, and 1960-61, Peda3 
Ancient India, No.3, pp.123 and 125, No.9, p.124, Nos.18 and 
19, po.143, 147, 149 and 152; M.S. Vats, Excavations at 
Harappa, 1940, Vol.I, pp.64 and 447 and Vol.II, p.63 and 
E.J.H. Mackay, Further Excavations of Mohenjodaro, Vol.I, 
1988, ppo501, 505, 525-527, 529-30, 534-535, 537 and 539. 
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necklaces, bronze finger rings, shell and glass bangles and beads 
of soni-proctous, nave been recovered are Rangpur, Maski (Raichur, 
Distt., Mysore) , Nevasa (Distt. Ahmaduagar, Maharashtra), Brahmagiri 
(Distt. Chitaldrug, Mysore), Eran (Distt. Sagar, Madhya Pradesh), 
Hastinapura (Distt. Meerut, Utter Pradesh), Rupar (Distt, Ambala, 
Punjab), Ahar (Distt. Udaipur, Rajasthan), Daimabad (Distt. 
Abmadnagar, Maharashtra), Navdatoli (Distt, Nimad, Madhya Pradesh), 


an: = 
and. Sonepur (Distt, Gaya, Bihar) ,* ete. 


During the next period falling petween seventh century | 
B.C. and third century B.O. specimens of jewellery and ornaments 
have been found from a good number of archaecicgical sites viz. 
Junapani (Distt. Nagpur, Maharashtra), Ujjain (Medhye Pradesh), 
Texila (20 miles north-west of Rawalpindi), Hastinapura (Distt. 
Meerut, Uttar Pradesh), Maski (Distt. Naichur, Mysore), Brahmagiri 
(Distt. Chitaldrug, Mysore), Eran (Distt. Sagar, Madhya Pradesk), 
Bahal (Distt, East Khandest, Muharashtra), Broach (Gujarat), 
Snavasti (Distt. Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh), gonpur (Distt. Gaya, 
Bihar), Rajghat (Distt. Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh), Prakash (Distt. 
West Khandesh, Maharashtra), Vaigali (Distt, Muzaffarpur, Bihar), 
Chandraketugarh (Distt. 24-Pargenas, West Bengal), Ahichehhatra 


(Distt. Bareli, Uttar Pradesh), Nevasa (Distt. Ahmednagar, 


4. Ancient India, No.4, pp.263 and 269, No.9, p.124, Nos.10 and 
11, pp.90~92 and 94, No.13, pp.106 and 114, and Nos.18 and 19, 
ppe143, 149 and 1523 Indian Archaeology, 1954-55, pp.7 and 13, 
1955-56, pell, 1957-58, po32, 1958-59, pp.17-18, 1959-60, pp. 
14 and 28 and 1960-61, p.17 
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Maharashtra), Mathura (Distt. Mathura, Uttar Pradesh), Parkalam 
(Distt, Trichur, Kerala), Kaudambi (Distt, Allwhabaéa, Uttar 
Pradesh) and Kaundanpur (Distt. Amraoti, Maherashtra)*,. The types ¢ 
jewellery and ornaments of this period mainly consisted of riehs , 
bangles, neowiaess and beads. The materials used besides gold 
appear to have becn silver, copper, bronze, shell, glass and semi-~ 
precious stones: The gold ornaments recovered from a few archaeo- 
logical sites aatniy eonaieeed of ring, bangles, bead and necklace, 
while the silver, copper and bronze Sraanente found at different 
sites mainly consisted of a few necklaces, rings and bangles, The 
shell and glass ornaments specially bangles appear to heave been 
used in a limitea scale as evident from the nature of distribution. 
Shell and glass bangles were probably used by the common people 
who could not have afforded costly bengles made of metai, As it 
appears the semi-precious stone was one oz the principal raw 
materials for the manufacture of jewellery and sraaments of this 
period. Semi-precious stones were generaliy used for making beads 
which were meant to be strung as necklaces, bracelets, etc. 

The period falling between second century B.C. and third 
century A.D. may be regarded as the glorious period of the history 


of ancient jewellery and ornaments. During this period different 


i. Ancient India, No.4, pp.263 and 269, No.8 pp.12, 14-15, 35 and 
ST-44, NOI, ppel32 and 137.28, Nos.10 and 11, pp.91 and 94 and 
No.13, pp.112-114; Indian 4rchaeology 1954-55, pp.7, 12-13 and 
15, 1955-56, p.10, 1956-57, p.18, 1957-58, pp.36 and 50, 1958-59, 
pp. 48-49, 1959-60, pp.i4, 19 and 51, 1960-61, pp.18 and 37 and 
1961-62, ppe5, 29, 39-34 and 56 and Sir John Marshall, Taxila, 
op.cite, Vol.il, 1951, Pe627, 
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types of jewellery and ornaments are found to have been used by 
the people. ‘The gold ornaments mainly consisted of ear-rings, 
ear~stud, car~pendants (PL.XVII, Fig.e2), ring, bangles, beads, 
pracelets, armlet, amulet, necklace {PL.XVII, Fig.3) and girdle, 
while the silver ornaments only consisted of anklets (PL.XVII, 
Fig.4), amulets, beads and bangles. Besides goid and silver, 
copper, bronze, shell, glass and Wemiapeséioue stanes were also 
used for the manufacture of jeweliery and ornaments of the period. 
Of the copper ornanents mention may be wade of rings, bangles and 
bracelcts, while the bronze ornaments incinded carerings, finger- 
rings, bangles, bracelets, etc. Shell ornaments specially consis- 
ted of bangles and ear-studs, and glass ornaments mainly included 
batigles which were generally plano-convex and triangular in section, 
The last important material for the manufacture of ornaments of 
the pericd was perhaps semi-precious stone, Frem the nature of 
distribution of the semi-precious stone ornaments it may be easily 
presumed that their manufacture was really a ficurishing household 
industry in this period. Beads of semi-pre@ious stones which 
were meant to be strung as a uecklace, bracelet or an armiet were 
also used in a very large s cale. This is evident not only from 
actual finds of beads at different archaeological sites, but also 
from representations in stone sculptures and terracotias belonging 
to this period. 

The important finds pots of the period from where specie 


mens, gold, silver, copper, bronze, shell, giass and semieprecious 


oO 


stone ornaments have been recovered are Nagarjunakonda (Distt. 
Guntur, Andhra Pradesh), Vaisali (Distt. Muzaffarpur, Bihar), 
Taxila (20 miles north-west of Rawalpindi), Prabhas Patan (Distt. 
Sorath, Gujarat), Hastinapura (Distt, Meerut, Uttar Pradesh), 
Junapani (Distt, Nagpur, Maharashtra), Brahmagiri (Distt, 
Chitaldrug, Mysore), Maski (Distt. Raichur, Mysore), Arikamedu 
(near Pondicherry), Ahar (Distt, Udaipur, Rajasthan), Ujjain 
(Distt. Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh), Bahal (Distt. East Khandesh, 
Maharashtra), Broach (Gujarat), Chandraketugarh (Distt. 24- 
Parganas, West Bengal), Prakash (Distt. West Khandesh, Mahara- 
shtra), Nagal (Distt. Broach, Gujarat), Rajghat (Distt, Varanasi, 
Uttar Pradesh), Nevasa (Distt. Ahmadnagar, Maharashtra), Eran 
(Distt, Sagar, Madhya Pradesh), Tirukkambuliyur (Distt. 
Tiruchirapalli, Madras), Baroda (Gujarat), Brahmapuri (Distt. 
Kolhapur, Maharashtra), Kunnattur (Distt. Chingleput, Madras), 
Chandravalli (Distt, Chitaldrug,; Madras), Si dupalgarh (Orissa), 
Dhanora (Distt. Drug, Madhya Pradesh), Sonpur (Distt. Gaya, 
Bihar), Mathura (Distt. Mathura, Uttar Pradesh), Pataliputra 
(Patna, Bihar), Sanur (Distt. Chingleput, Madras), Lauriya - 
Nendangarh (Bihar), Kausambi (Distt, Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh), 
Nasik (Maharashtra), Kondapur (Distt. South Kanara, Mysore), 
fripuri, S¥avasti (Distt. Bahraich, Uttar Pradesh), Ahichehhatra 
(Distt, Bareli, Uttar Pradesh), Tamluk (Distt. Midnapore, West 
Bengal), Coorg (Mysore), Raigir (Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh), 
Wynad (on the Malabar Coast), Sulur (Distt. Coimbatore, Madras), 


Porkalam (Distt, Trichur, Kerala), Kaundanpur (Distt. Amraoti, 
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Maharashtra) and Paravai (Distt. Madurai, Madras) .* From the nature 
of wide distribution it appears that the eraft was in a very flouri- 
aning soit eion and played an important role in the socio-economic 
life of the people, on oe 
: During the period between fourth century,.A.De and 750 A.D. 
jewellery and ornaments may have existed in a flourishing condition, 
but their specimens have been recovered only from a few archaeolo- 
gical sites like vaisali (Distt, Muzaffarpur, Bihar), Bhita (Bihar), 
Eran (Distt, Sagar, Madhya Pradesh), Prakash (Distt. West Khandesh, 
Maharashtra), Broach (Gujarat), Pallavamedu (Distt. Katichipuram, 
Madras), Sidupalgarh (near Bhuvaneswar, Orissa), Nagarjunakonda — 
(Distt, Guntur, Andhra Pradesh), Ahichchhatra (Distt, Bareli, Uttar 
Pradeah), Rajghat (Distt. Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh) .and Chandraketu- 


garh (Distt, 24-Parganas, West Bengal). The gold jewellery and 


1. Indian Archaeology 1954-55, ppe?, 13, 15-16 and 20, 1955-56, pp. 
10 and 22, 1956-57, pp.18, 34-35, 1957-58, pp.36 and 50, 1958-59, 
pp.12 and 50, 1959-60, ppo9, 14, 16, 19 and 51 and 1960-61, pp. 
12, 28-29, 32-34, 37 and 503° Ancient India, No.2, ppe95-100, 108, 
No.4, pp.%2=-73, 78, 80, 203 and 266-269, No.5, pp.68 and 89, No. 
8, pp.i2, 35, 37-44 and 48, No.9, pp.137-38, Nos.10 and 11, pp. 
92 and 94, No.13, pp.106, 111-115 and No.15, p.403 Sir John 
Marshall, Taxila, Vol.,II, 1951, pp.623~628, 630-631, 633-634, 
and 636; M.G. Dikshit, "Some Beads from Kondapur", Arch. Series, 
Hyderabad, No.16, 1952; H.C. Beck, "Beads from Urn Burials in 
_the Wynaed, Malabar Coast", Man, XX, No.10, 1930, p.175; MJ. 
Walhouse, "Archaeological Notes", Indian Antiquary, IV, 1875, 
pp el2-13 and H.C. Beck, "Notes on Sundry Asiatic Beads", Man, 
Vol. XXX, No.18, 1930, p.168,. 


26 Indian Archacology, 1953-54, p.12, 1954-55, p13, 1957-58, p.9, 
:1958~59, pp.l2 and 25, 1959-60, pp.19 and 51 and 1961-62, pp. 
12, 18, 25, 38 and 40; S.K. Maity, Economic Life of Northern 
India in the Gupta Period, 1957, Calcutta, p.1033; Arch. Survey 
of India, Annual Report, 1911-12, p.92, Ancient India, No.5, 
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ornaments of this period iainiy -coustated of ear-rings, rings, 
beads and armlet; while the silver ornaments consisted of ring 

and amulet only. Among other jewellery and ornaments mention may 
be made of shell and glass bangles and beads of semi-precious 
tones, Shell bangles appear to have been very popular and made - 
in profusion, Pallavamedu (Distt. Kanchipuram, Madras) may be 
said to be one of the flourishing centres of shell bangle industry 
of the period. Gold ornaments which were more popular in the 
preceding period ware recovered only from two sites vide, Bhita 
and Vaisali both lying in Bihar, Two gold ear-ornaments recovered 
from Vaisali deserve special mention in this connection because 


of the reason that the interior of these two are reported to be 


filled with copper with artistic designs in repoussé. Embossing 


-0n gold was probably started from this period, This is further 


p 


corroborated by the find of aise of gola embossed with a human 
tace,! | 

From the nature of distribution it appears that during 
the period between 751 A.D, and 1100 A.D. the use of traditional 
jewellery and ornaments was perhaps limited to some extent in the‘ 
country, Gold, copper, shell, glass and semi-precious stones 
were still being used as the basic raw materials for jewellery and 
ornaments, but the examples produced mainly consisted of rings, | 


ear-rings, bangles, and, beads, The notable findspots of the period 


from where different types of jewellery and ornaments have been 


recovered are Indragarh (Distt. Mandasor, Madhya Pradesh), 


Hastinapura (Distt. Meerut, Uttar Pradesh), Sirpur (Distt. Raipur, 


4. Arch.Survey of India, Annual Report, 1911-12, p.92. = 


Madhya Pradesh), Nevasa (Distt. Ahmednagar, Maharashtra) Maski 
(Distt. Raichur, Mysore), Kunnattur (Distt, Chingleput, Madras) , 
Ahichchhatra (Distt, Bareli, Uttar Pradesh) and Sravasti (Distt. 
Bahraich, Uttar Pradesh).! From the limited distribution it may 
be presumed that some economic factors or social changes may have 
been responsible for the decaying condition of this significant 
eraft which had been playing an important role.iw the social and 
economic life of the people in the preceding ages. . 

The next two periods falling between 1101 A.D, and 1800 
AD, also represent a gloomy picture of this traditional. craft. 
During the. period between 1101 A.D. and 1500 A.D, copper-ring, 
shell and glass bangles and beads of semi-precious stones have 
been recovered only from a few archaeological sites viz. Hastina-~ . 
pura (Distt. Meerut, Uttar Pradesh), Nevasa (Distt. Anmadnager, 
Maharashtra), Haski (Distt. Raichur, Mysore) and Rajghat (Distt. 
Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh)®. During the period between 1501 A.D, 
and 1800 A.D. glass bangles, beads of semi-precious stones, 
lapidary works including making of cups, handles of knives, ete., 
lac bangles, enamelled jewellery and ornaments in gold and silver 
appear to have been very popular among the contemporary population. 
The important findspots of the period from where specimen of glass 


bangles, beads of semi-precious stones, lac bangles and enamelled 


1, Indian Archaeology, 1955-56, pp.11 and 26, 1957-58, p.38 and 
° 1958-59, ppe22-28; Ancient India, No.8, pp.34—35 and 37-49, 
Nos.10 and 11, pp.91-92 and 94 and No.13, pp.i6 and 106. 


2- Indian Archacology 1954-55, p.8, 1955-56, p.1ll and 1957-58, 
p.51; Ancient India, Nos.10 and 11, pp.91, 92 and 94 and No.13, 
ppe16 and 106. 
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jewellery have been recovered or reported to be in existence are 
Eran (Distt, Sagar, Madhya Pradesh), Rajghat (Distt. Varanasi, 
Uttar Pradesh), Kaundanpur (Distt. Amraoti, Maharashtra) , Maski 
(Distt, Raichur, Mysore), Cambay (52 miles south of Ahmadabad, | 
Gujarat), Jaipur (Zajasthen), Chanda (Maharashtra), Lucknow 
(Uttar Pradesh), Delhi and Lahore (Punjab) o* It may be noted here 
that the enamellors of Lahore where they came from Persia, were 
brought to Jaipur in the sixteenth century, and enamel was exten- 
sively employed in seventeenth and simtesntn centuries in India 
and elsewhere in gold and silver work, The craftsmen of the 
Punjab, Jaipur, Chanda and Lucknow were celebrated for this work. 
Delhi and Jaipur enamels reached a high stage of perfection and 
were unmatched in any part of the country, The ornaments were 
generally enamelled anly at the beck-the front being set with 
either uncut precious stones or crystal and glass in the Kundan 
setting. | ; 
The nineteenth century appears to be comparatively notable 
in the history of jewellery and ornaments. The use of pure gold 
or silver ornaments was still in vogue though the people began to 
appreciate either enamelled jewellery or stone-set jewellery which 


were made by setting precious or semi-precious stones. Precious 


t 


1. Indian Archaeology - 1957-58, p.51, 1960-61, p.18 and 1961-62, 
p.303 Ancient India No.13, 1957, p.1063; Travels in India = by 
Jean Baptiste Tavernier, translated from the original French 
edition of 1676 by V. Ball, Vol.,i, 1889, p.69; AK. Coomaras~ 
wamy, The 4rts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, 1918, p.242; 
Jamila Brij Bhushan, Indian Jewellery, Grnaments, and 
Decorative Designs, p.1255 
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stones were set in jewellery by the wealthy classes, while the 
semi-precious stones were used by other classes of people of the 
society. ” : | | | 
-_ The enamelled jewellery which replaced the pure gold 
jewellery and ornaments of the previous peered and became yery 
popular among other jewellery and ornaments of the nineteenth 
century, was made out of the ean kinds of encrusted enamels = the 
tofloisonne! ¢ or filigrain enamel, an and the ‘cnanpievf, in which a / 
the outline was formed by the place itself, while the colours 
were placed in depressions hollowed out of the metal to receive 
them and were made to adhere by fire, The most important centres 
of enamelled jewellery during the nineteenth century appear to 
have been Delhi, Kangra, Kulu, Multan, Bhawalpur, Jhang, Hazara, 
Jodhpur, Bikaner, Jaipur (PL.XVIII, Fig.l), Jorhat (in Assam), 
Indore, Ratlam, Kashmir, Benares, Lucknow, Haidrabad (in Sina), 
Karachi, Abbottabad, Nurpur and Kach.= 

Among other jewellery and ornaments of the nineteenth 
century mention may be made of the shell, glass and lac ornaments 
which were generally used by the common and middle class people 
of the society, Shell ornaments are reported to have been manu- 
factured at Dacca, Jaipur, Gujarat and Bombay ,~ while the glass 
ornaments such as bangles, rings, beads,ete. are known to have 
been manufactured at Delhi, Lahore, Jaipur, Indore, Mattod and 
Chinnapatna in Mysore,® Lac ornaments ‘specially lac coated 


bangles were made in different parts of India specially at Ghazipur, 


1, T.N. Mukherji, Art Manufactures of india, 1888, pp.139 and 
» 41-143, 


ae TN. Mukharji, opecite, pp .281-282, ed 
3. Ibid, pp.294-297, 
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Benares, Lucknow, Delhi and other towns in Upper India, Murshidabad © 
in. Bengal, Hajipur, Patna, and Bhagalpur in Bihar, Shivapur near 
Poona, Chinchni. in Thana District, Kalahastri and Venkatagiri in 
Madras, katincany i Assan, Rewa and Indore in Madhya Pradesh. 
The last important item or jeweller's work in the nineteenth century 
wag’the lapidary work which coyvsisted or various ornaments including 
iecKiaane: bracelets, beads,ete, The important centres of lapidary 
work in the nineteenth century are reported to have ison Bhera in 
the Punjab, Jabalpur in Madhya Pradesh, Cambay in the Bombay 
Presidency, Jaipur in Rajasthan, Agra and Lucknow in Uttar Pradesh 
and Amritsar in the Punjab.” The ornaments made by the lapidary 
process were strictly traditional and remained unsophisticated 
even in the first quarter {present century when the traditional 
craftsmanship was undorgoing a revoluntionary change through the 
modern trends of westernised chiacter. 
| Modern jewellery 

Jewellery and ornaments” still play an important roie in 
the social life of the Indians. There is no house in the country 
where jewellery or ornanents ere not used. The peasant in a 


prosperous year saves a little money and turns it into gold bangies 


1. Ibid, pp.146-147, 
2. Ibid, pp.268-273, 


3, TM. Abraham, Handicrafts in India, 1964, pp.107-116; R.J, Mehta, 
Handicrafts and Industrial Arts of India, 196C, pp.15-25;Bhotogra- 
phic Collection of Indian Jewellery and Ornaments in the Office 
of the Registrar General, India, New Delhi, 
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or nacklaces. This capital put in the form of ornaments is kept 
until a necessity badly arises for.the purchase of a pair of . 
bullocks, seeds to sow or to meet the expenses for the marriage cf 
his daughter or fight the misfortunes of a rainless year. So also 
the richer class hoard their wealth in the form of gems and valuable 
jewellery. Moreover, adornment of form being a natural instinct 
would continue as long as the instinct: exists. "The wealthy and 

the fashionable city dwellers wear necklaces and bangles made in 
gold and gems, while the poor and the hill tribes wear necklaces 
and bangles in beads and shells. 

Different types of traditional ornaments are made in the 
country. We come across ornaments for the head, forchead, ears, 
nose, teeth,;neck, upper arm, wrists, fingers, waist and the 
ankels, and they are common throughout the country though they may 
be known by different names, Of the ornaments, necklaces and 
bangles play an important role in Indian jewellery. 

Jewellery and ornaments are found to be danataetueed in 
different places of India, the most important of them being Khassia 
and Jaintia hills, Karimganj, Jorhat and Sylhet in Assam, Nalgonda, 
Kalahasti and Vizagapatam in Andhra Pradesh, Mongbyr in Bihar, 
Rajkot, Paddhari and Bhuj in Gujarat, Panipat in Haryana, Kangra 
and Kulu in-Himachal Pradesh, Srinagar in Jammu and Kashmir, 
Trichur in Kerala, Indore, Ujjain, Chindwara, Jagdalpur and 
Ratlam in Madbya Pradesh, Bombay, Ahmednagar, Savantwadi, Nasik, 
Thana and Nagpur in Maharashtra, Mysore in Mysore, Cuttack in 
Orissa, Karnal, Rohtak, Ambala, Hoshiarpur, and Amritsar in Punjab, 
. : a? 


Jaipur, Jodhpur, Alwar and Bikaner in Rajasthan, Tirupati, Madurai, 
Tanjore, Ramanathepuram, Coimbatore and Trichifapally in Tamil Nadu, 
Agartala in Tripura, 4gra, Methura, Lucknow, Benares, Hardwar and 
Oudh in Uttar Pradesh and Calcutta and Murshidabad in West Bengal. 
Even in Delhi different kinds of ornaments sepcially gold and 
stone~set jewelleries are made. 

It has been observed that the Moghul style of jewellery 
is still reflected in the works of Delhi, Agra, Mathura, Lucknow, 
Benares and neighbouring places. The skilful setting of precious 
stones, the jewels and gems produce rich effect. Moreover, the 
goldsmiths of these areas show skill in stringing and errangement 
of glass beads and lac bangles incrusted with spangles is stamped 
orside. . 

Karnal in Punjab produces cheracteristic hollow silver 
beads. Rohtak has peasant jewellery made remarkably well having 
designs grievously wanting in more pretentious work. In open 
work of chiselled silver bracelets, Ambala excels. Hoshiarpur 
has a ‘speciality in making well finished nose rings of gold each 
having perfectly made flowers and rosettes. Characteristic 
enamelled ornaments are made in Kangra. At Panipat, peculiar kind 
of necklaces ere male of thin silver beads. 

The Kashmiri goldsmiths produce extremely beautiful 
bracelets, ear-rings, ear-studs, ear-drops,necklaces (PL.XVIII, 
Fig.2) and bangles of silver and pure gold Studded with stones, 

The lapidaries of Srinagar possess telented skill in goldsmithy 
and are specially proficient as seal cutters, Ornaments studded 
with precious or semi-precious stones are fanciful among the 
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In Rajasthan silver ornaments appear to be very popular 
anong the people. The most important centres of silver jewellery 
in Rajasthan now-a-days. are Sahapura, Soni Pakrojji,; Jaipur and 
Jodhpur where different types of silver jewellery such as armlets, 
anklets, bracelets, bangles, ear-rings, car-drops, hair-pins and 
necklaces are made. These ornaments are noted for their tradi- 


tional designs, 


o 
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In Gujarat also goid and silver jewellery and ornaments 
are made in a large scale and in traditional forms and designs. 
Anong the most important centres of gold and silver jewellery 
in Gujarat mention may be made of Rajkot (Distt, Rajkot), Paddhari 
(Distt. Rajkot), Bhuj (Distt. Kutch), and Jamnagar (Distt. Jamnagar), 
In these centres different types of jewellery and ornaments such 
as bracelets, necklaces, bangles, car-rings, ear-plugs, hair-pins, 
pendants, anklets, etc, are manufactured in different shapes and 
patters (PL.XVIII, Figs.3 and 4 and PL.XIX, Fig.1). 

In Maharashtra graceful head ornaments are made. The 
goldsmiths of Ahmednagar show extraordinary proficiency in making 
neck ornaments consisting of three rows of hollow gold bails filled 
with lac set in a pad of silk. The city of Bombay produces both 
archaic and streamlined designs in high standard. With a number 
of jewellery shops with modern tools, uptodate designs are 
broughtjout, In Nasik men wear ear-rings, silver wristlet, gold 
necklet, and also rope of silver wire with a loop at one end, a 
tassel at the other, Hill tribes of Thana wear rows of blue and 


while beads round the neck and rings both in the Lops and rims of he 
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ear, They also wear bangles and bracelets in abundance, 

In Madhya Pradesh bellemetal ornaments made by cire-perdue 
process are very popular among the Gond and Maria women of the 
Jagdaipur and Chhindwara regions. These ornaments mainly consist 
of anklets and armlets o | 

In Bengal earving, chasing and embossing in. gold, silver, 
and copper are done with proficiency. The traditional skill in 
making ornaments for the forehead, ear-rings, nose-rings, bracelet, 
anklet, etc, is maintained even now. iienceves, Bengal makes brass 
jewellery often gilded with gold and silver, and are popular among 
low castes. . 

Ornaments in Assam are beautiful in form and design. 
Khassia hills produce filigreed gold bracelets and necklaces. 
Karinganj makes bangles and bracelets in lac. 

At Agartala, Tripura silver ornaments are curious in form 


and design. These ornaments mainly include necklace, anklets 


and bracelets, 


In Grissa the filigree work is very popular. The people 
of Cuttack have attained a surprising skill and delicacy in this 
work, This is generally done by boys who with accurate fingers 
put thin silver threads together in necessary rapidity. Bihar's 
jewellery is massive in appearance and conventional in finish 
and form. in certain cases where ear-rings are heavy, chains are 
erossed to support them. | 

In the south the forms of jewellery are primitive. 


Filigree work here is done to 4 considerable standard, Kalahasti, 


Tirupathi and Rajahamundry are producing ornaments of different 
kinds. The religious ornaments made in these parts are extremely 
artistic. Madurai ,. Tanjore, Homanathepuras and Coimbatore produce 
innumerable variety of ornaments in ‘gold. Heart pattern necklace 
‘and bracelets made in Trichirapally are excellent in designs and 
forms, and look attractive. In Nalgonda, Andhra Pradesh silver 
Wecklaces, waist belte, anklets and forehead ornaments are made 
in traditional pattern. These are generally used by the Lambadi 
Women cf the place, In Kerala the principdl ornaments mainly 
consist of a large cylinder of oid worn in pierced and enlarged 
holes of the ears, rings of silver and gold, chains, necklaces 
and bracelets. The necklaces produced at Trichur are extremely 
beautiful for variety of designs locally known as Gurudamala = 
(PL.XIX, Fig.2) Mahalakshmimdia, Nagapata-mala, etc. 

Enamelling work or meenakari on gold, silver, copper and 
brass is done in many places of India, With intricate designs 
done in every detail meenakari articles have a special charm. 
Jaipur in Rajasthan is famous for enamel work in gold,silver and 
copper, In Alwar also enamelling is done in beautiful finish. 

At Jorhat in Assam, gold enamelling is done beautifully in 
different colours like blue, green and white on lockets, ear- 
rings, bracelets and necklaces. In Bengal, brass jewellery is 
gilded with gold and silver. Delhi and Benares also specialise 
in gold meenakari work. Bhawalpur, Kashmir and Lucknow have 


excellent enamelled pieces done in silver. 
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In Bengal, shell bracelets are beautifully made and worn 
as religious obligation. Sylhet in Assam is also famous for shell 
ornaments. Murshidabad, Cuttack, Amritsar, Pali and Indore 
specialise in making ornaments of various types in ivory, horn and 
wood, Monghyr in Bihar makes ornaments from ebony anc areca. 

| From the brief survey of jewellery and ornaments in India 
it appears that this craft has survived in this country through 
the centuries. "In India, jewellery is not worn because of its 
intrinsic value alone; but because it is beautiful, because it 
serves to satisfy the aesthetic needs of the poor and the rich 
alike - the former by the simple ornaments of silver; the latter 
by the dazzling master-pieces in purest gold that the Indian 
craftsman is capable of turning out, 

The survey of the age-old traditicnal crafts in India goes 
to prove that many were the glories of Indian crafts for ages past. 
The cradle of an ancient civilization, India bequeathed a rich 
legacy in arts and crafts to the world. Excavations conducted 
in different parts of India prove that India in various periods 
had many handicrafts, some of them in high standard. If the 
industrial arts and crafts of India reached a state of almost 
near perfection, the very fact that they have survived so long all 
the Wicissitudes to which they must have been subjected, Was no 
doubt gré@atiy due to the encouragement afforded by the powerful 
and even petty princes and rulers, and the aesthetic inclinations 


of the common people of different ages, 
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In India, ‘the hondicratts have an 1 importance all their 
oun, ‘They express ‘the: ‘reat traditional heritage of our country. 
it is obvious that in the ola days beanty and- utility, were never 
“divoreed as as an ‘hie present: ae. . Every. article’ turned “out was 
the ‘oxveative: expression of its maker; and | brought him the exalta- 
tion of fuitiiment. As. long, ‘as. the. masses of ‘India retain their 
taste for super workmanship, as Jong. as ‘they poneinus to appre- 


f) 


ciate the “valite of skilled orettsnanship, as long as they continue 


5 


to delight in the really beautiful, ‘so long will. the arts and 


crafts of India surdive and for’ ever ‘flourish. | 
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It is difficult to form an idea of the social position of 
the orartemen until we come to the Vedic period. During the 
Neolithic sabi’ the potters may have played an important role in 
the socio-economic life of the people, but we do not know anything 
about their social status, During the Harappan and Post-Harappan 
periodgcifferent categories of craftsmen such as the potters, the 
stone-cutters specially the sculptors, the weavers, the dyers, 
the ivory-carvers, the netaismiths ensotalay the goldsmiths, the 
engravers, the masons and shell-workers sanene. as have produced 
different types of decorative, utilitarian and cu}t objects, but 
it is not possible in the present state of our knowledge to | 
determine their exact social pesition in the contemporary society. 
According to K.N. Dixshit§, the remains unearthed at Mohenjodaro 
demonstrate the, existence ef different sections of people who may 
be grouped into four main classes, the learned class, warriors, 
traders and artisans and finally manual labourers, corresponding 
roughly to the four varnas of.the Vedic period. If this view is 
accepted, the artisan class may have formed the third class which 
also included the commercial class specially the traders. 

During the Vedic period the craftsmen who are supposed to 
have formed the third - the valsya class took to various arts, 
erafts and industries. Of the craftsmen such as the weavers, the 


metalsmiths, the jewellers, the carpenters, the chariot-makers, 


1. K.N. Dikshit, Prehistoric Gavisieneton of the Indus Valley, 


? Madras, 1939 . 31-32. 
: » 1939, pp 
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the potters, the sculptors, etc. special mention may here be made 
of the Rathakara (who made carts and chariots) and Taksan (the 
carpenter) who enjoyed a considerable social status. They stood 
in close relation to the king of whom they were regarded as sti or 
clients. It may be noted here that on account of the importance 
of the chariots in war the Rathakaras (wheel-wrights) did perform 
an important occup ation. From the Vajasaneyi Samhita’ and the 
Atharvaveda® we learn that the Rathakaras occupied a position of 
importance in society. In the Satapatha Braamana“, too, the 
Rathakara is regarded as a person of good standing, So also seens 
to have been the case with the smiths who nade tools, implements 
and weapons of ayas (pura, dark copper)”. The main impetus towards 
the development of the smith's craft probably came from the ever- 
increasing requirements of the military needs of the community, 
settled in the midst of a hostile population, It, therefore, 
appears that division of labour had become a necessity, and 
various professional classes had arisen in society. "The artisan 
classes, who were regarded in later times as Sudras and more 
frequently as worse than Siidras, being mixed castes, were respect- 
able citizens of the state in the Rigvedic society and evidently 
belonged to the community of yige®, 


1. Rigveda X.97.23; See also Macdoneil and Keith, Vedic Index, 
Voli, p.96. 


Ze XXX.6,7. 
3, TIT. 5.6. 
te XEIL. 4e2alle 


5. Studies in the Cultural History of India, First Edition,UNESO, 
edited by Guy S,Metraux & Francis Crouzet, published by Shiylal 
Agrawala & Co.(P) Ltd., Agra-3, 1965, p»3l. 


6. N.K. Dutt, Origin ard Growth of Caste in India, Yol.I (C.B.C. 
7 2000-300), Cakeutta, 1931;'pp.58-59. 
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During the later Vedic noite: the Vaidya class (vig) i.e. 
the industrial population appears to have lost the social status 
they onee enjoyed in the Rigvedic period. A late passage in the 
Aitareya Brahmana* gives rather a low estimate of him with reference 
to the Kahatriya, when it says that "he is to be lived on by another 
(anyasya balikrt) and to be oppressed at will". Although things 
might not have been really so bad as this, there is no doubt that 
the position of the Vaisya class was steadily deteriorating in 
this age. “Towards the end of the Vedic period, however, there 
came a change. The Vaisya and the Sadre communities, looked down 
upon by the higher castes, were able to improve their position by 
organising into guilds, which gave them protection against oppre- 
ssion and helped them in making their economic condition petter" 7 

During the Sutra period, however, the difference between 
the Vaifyas and Sidras was getting narrower day by day. The occupa- 
tions of the two castes were practically interchangeable. The 
general rule was that "in times of distress each caste may follow 


3 "so the Vaisyas, 


the occupation of thet next below it in rank". 
who were rigidly shut out from the occupations of the higher castes, 


fe 
freely descended to those cf the Sudras, viz. menial service and 


1. VII.29.3, 


2. N.C. Bandyopadhyaya, Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India, 
Voi.i, 2nd “dition, University of Calcutta, 1945, Chap.III, p. 
149. 


oe Vishnu, IT.15. 
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handicrafts, while the latter in distress were pernittea to follow 
the professions of, Vaidya caste" ,* Moreover, the process of merging 
of the Vaisya community in the Stara community also started in this 
period. “The case of the Rathakaras may be cited in this connection. 
We have seen that the Rathakaras (chariot-makers) who evidently. 
belonged to the Vaidya sommunity and were regarded as quite honour- 
able men in society in the Rigveda, had gradually split off from 
the Vaisya caste and were put as a separate caste lower than the 
Vai tyas. Baudhay ana Dharma dédtra describes them as a mixed caste, 
peing descended from a Vaisya male and Sidra female.” 

The Buddhist texts supply us with a considerable amount 
of information regarding the social position of the craftsmen in. 
early Buddhist times. The most striking features of the social 
organisation of the craftsmen at this time are: the association of 
eraftsmen in villages, the hereditary character of the craft, and 
the importance of the elder or master-craftsmen, These conditions, 
like so many other early Buddhist social features, have persisted 
in mediaeval and even until modern times in India, where we find, 
for example, smith's villages and potters villages where all or 
nearly all the inhabitants belong to the occupational caste. 

So far as the association of craftsmen in villages is 
concerned, we find wontion of a village of craftsmen in the Sachi 


Jataka, “The Bodhisatta was borné in the kingdom of Kasi, ina 


1. N.K. Dutt, Origin and Growtt of Caste in India, Yol,I, Calcutta, 
1931, p.173. 


2. 1.9.17,6, 
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smith's family, and when'he grew up became skilled in the craft. 
His parents were yoor. Not far from their village was another 
smith's village of a thousand houses. The principal smith of the 
thousand was a favourite of the king, rich, and of great substance 
eeseet®, In another Jataka, the Alinachitta Jétaka, we read that 
there was: tonce — a time a village of carpenters not far from 
the city, in which five hundred carpenters liveat@, ‘This localisa- 
tion of industry may be due to the policy of segregation adopted 
by higher. castes or the king with regard to the people following 
low professions (hinagippas). 

Besides the craftsmen thus organised in extra-urban conmu- 
nities of their own, we have on the one hand, craftsmen living in 
the city, in their own strects and quarters; and on the other, 
craftsmen of no particular caste or considered as belonging to 
despised castes, Thus the Venas and the Rathakaras were considered 
to be low on account of the nature of their profession, They worked 
on bamboos and wood, and both were considered as low. The same was 
the case with the basket-makerg the potter, the weaver, etc. who | 
are described as pursuing low sippas®. The Jatakas also describe 
the basket-maker (Nalakara)*, the weaver (Pesakara)®, ete. as low 


professionals. Some of the members of these castes were, however, 


i. "The Jataka", Ed.E.B. Cowell, 1895-1908, No, 387, 
2.0 Loc. cit. No.156. 


3. Suttavibhanga (Pachittiya II.2). See also Social and Rural 
Zconomy of Northern India by A.N. Bese, Vol.II, University of 
Calcutta, 1945 9 Pe 4596 


4, dJataka IV.251, 
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employed in royal courts. There were court potters(Raja-kumbhakara)? 
court basket-makers (Rajupattehaka-Nalakara)”, ete, Their designa- 
tions suggest that they occupied a rank which raised them above the 
low position to which the other unfortunate members of their class 
pelonged. 

As ‘it appears, the manufacturers and the handicraftsmen 
during the prevMauryan times were developing into different castes 
with the characteristics of hereditary professions and a head of 
their group The potters (Kumbhakara)?, smiths (Mommara) *, ivory 
workers (Dantakara)®, carpenters (vadahaxi)®, etc. belonged te 
hereditary families and had their own settlements, Their heads 
were known as the Jettahakas; e.g. Malakara - Jetthaka’, Vaddhaki- 
Jetthaka’, Kammara-Jetthake’ , ete. The Suchi Jatakal® tells us that 
there was a Jettaka at the head of the village of 1000 blacksmiths. 
The headman appears to have been sometimes appointed by the king 
as the Kharamvera Jateka?* shows. Though we hear of the misconduct 
of some of the headmen as in the Kharamvara!@ and Grhapati Jatakzs, 

the villagers were not altogether powerless. From the Paniya 
Jatake’*, we find that the headman who prohibited the slaughter 
le Ibid. I.121; V.290, 

ae Ibid. V. 291- 
3, Majjhima - Nikaya II. ae 46 and I11,118; Jataka II,79 and 

TII,376, 

4 Sutta = Nipate 1.5, oe 
5. Digha - Nikaya 1,78; Majjhima Nikaya 11,18; Jataka 1,320, 
6. Jataka II,18, 405, IV,344, 
7, Ibid. TIT.405- 

8, Thide IV.161. 

95 ibid. ItI,281, 

11, No,79,° 

12,: No. Ibid, 


13, No.199, 
14, No,459, 
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of animals and the sale of wine in the village had ultimately to 
rescind his orgers on account of the protest of the villagers. Evan 
when the headman was a nominee of the king the villagers had a 
voice in the management of their affairs. . 

The Buddhist texts also show that caste was not rigidly 
tied to craft in Pre-Mauryan times. The distinction between caste 
and trade became much less teas in later times3 in early Buddhist 
times caste was less defined and crystalised than it afterwards 
became, and there was no division of Sidras soecalied, The view 
thet the caste was not rigidly tied to craft in those days can be 
supported by evidences found in the early Buddhist literature. 

From the Buddhist sources it is gathered that the Brahamanas in 
‘the ordinary walk of life appeared as farmers, craftsmen, business— 
MCT, soldiers, adwinistrators and so on. The Jatakas also des- 
eribe a Kshatriya prince working successively as a potter, basket- 
Mmaker, reed-worker, gariatii-maker and nook.” The story says that 

a love-born prince apprenticed himself successively to a potter, 

a basket-maker, a florist and a cook and that there was no re= 
proach for his pursuing such jobs when the matter was disclosed, 
Mention is also made of a getthi (Vaisya) who worked as a tailor 
and a potter’, without loss of prestige. In the. Kusa Jataka*, 


"it is recerded that Prince Kuga, not wishing to marry, conceived 


1. Majjhime Nikaya.Sutta, 98; Sutta-Nipata, III-9; Jataka II.165, 
IvV.207 and V.22. — 


Qe Jataka, ‘V.290-93. 
3. Ibid, VE.372. 
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the idea of having a beautiful golden image made, and of promising 
to marzy when a woman of equal beauty should be found. He summoned 
the chief smith, and giving him a quality of gold, told him to go 
and make .the image of a woman, In the meanwhile he himself took <= 
more gold, and fashioned it into the image of a beautiful woman, 
and this image he had robed in linen and set in the royal chamber. 
When the goldsmith brought his image, the price found fault with 
it, and sent him to fetch the image placed in the royal chamber. 
At first mistaking this image for a daughter ef the gods, he 
feared to touch it; but being sent to fetch i¢ a second time, he 
brought it; it was placed in a cer and sent to the queen Mother 
with the message, ‘when I find a woman like this, I will take. her 
to wife," 

This sfory is no doubt legendary, but show at least that 
at the time of its composition the practise of a craft was not 
considered derogatory to the honour of a prince, In the 


Chullavagsa* 


even the monks are allowed the use of a loom and of 
shuttles, strings, tickets and all the apparatus belonging to a 
joon, 

From the instances cited above it is evident that in early 
Buddnist times not only the royal princes, but also the Brahmanas 
and the monks used to appreciate and practise arts and crafts. 
They worked as craftsmen without any loss of prestige. This shows 


that the role of the eraftsmen was considered to be very important 


in the then society, 


qs V.28, 
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Now the question arises, who were the craftsmen in the 
early Buddhist society? As it appears, they were certainly not 
Brahmanas or Kshatriyas. It ié also doubtful that they were 
Vaidsyas, because we do not find any mention of the Vaisyas prac- a 
tising handicrafts as their profession. It is, therefore, probable 
that the craftsmen class consisted of certain groups of people | 
ether than the Brahmanas, Kashatriyas and the Vaisyas. It has 
already been noted that there were lesser castes (hinajati) and 
lesser trades (hina dippa) in the early Buddhist society, and some 
of the craftsmen were considered to be low on acccunt of the 
nature of their profession. A.K. Coomaraswamy, however, observes 
"that it was not handicraft itself that gave a lew social rank to 
cextain groups of craftsmen, but rather the fact. that these 
groups consisted essentially Gi aboriginal non-Aryen races 
practising crafts that were known to them before the arrival cf - 
the Aryans (weaving, pottery, pasket-making)*?, Coomeraswany 's 
statement reveals the fact that there were certain groups of 
craftsmen in the early Buddhist seciety who consisted of aborigi- 
nal noneAryan races, and if is very likely that they had a low 
social status equal to that of the Sidras of later times. 

During the Maurya period the craftsmen appear to have 
received special care and royal patronage from the contemporary 
rulers. in the time of Chandragupta there were six Hunicipal 
Boards in Pataliputra, of which the first was entrusted with the 


superintendence of every thing relating to the industrial arts.” 


1. AK. Coomaraswamny , op.cit,. pp.51-52. 
. Ve Smith, Early History of India, Edition II, p.125. 
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In the reign of Agoke (275-231 B.C.), "Artisans were regarded as 
being in a special manner devoted to the royal service, and capital 
punishment was inflicted on any person who impaired the efficiency 
of a craftsman by causing the loss of a hand or an eye wrevec Ship-_ 
builders and apacuesenkers ware salaried public servants, and were 
not permitted it is said, to work for any private person. The 
wood-cutters, carpenters, blacksmiths and miners were subject. to 
special supervision" +, From the facts noted above it is evident 
that the craftsmen not only played an impertant role in the eoved 
service, but also in the socio-economic life of the people. What- 
ever may be the social position of the craftsmen during the Maurya 
period, it is certain that the Rathakaras (wheel-wrights) were 
treated as daaras, Kautilya observes, "Members, of this (Ratha- 
kara) caste shall marry among themselves. Both in customs and 
avocations they shall follow their ancestors. They may either 
become Siiaras or embrace any other lower caste excepting the 
Chandala"”, In the Jatakas, as we have Ngai seen, they occupy 
@ position even lower than that of the siatas) "In later times 
when they had been finally merged in the rank of the Sidras some 
of their former privileges were given to the Sudras in general" ,° 
During the age of the Epics the profession of the crafts- 
men was also considered to be an honoured one. An interesting fact 
is that the Brahmana teachers gave instruction not only in all 


acaderic subjects, but also in non-academic ones like archery, the 


1. Inid. p.120. 
2. Arthagastra, 111.7. 


3. N.K. Dutt, Origin and Growth of Caste in India, Vol.1I, 1931, 
? Calcutta, p.172. 
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aeienee ofr cer aa general, and other arts and crafts. In the 
Ramayana”, where we are told that in the procession of citizens 
who accompanied Bharata in his quest of Rama figured merchants, 
jewellers, potters, carpenters, goldsmiths, ete. This shows that 
the Ramayana recognised the pesition held by the craftsmen in the 
society. 

The epigraphic and the literary sources of the Sunga- 
Kushana period also supply us with interesting information regard= 
ing the social life of the craftsmen. Orie inscription from Mathura? 
records dedication by the daughter-in-law of an iron-monger 
(lohavaniya), herself the davghter of a jeweller (manikera). This 
is not an evidence of inter-caste marriage, but of one in the sene 
caste between members following different professions and of vary- 
ing status, In the Lalitavistara’, there is reference to the 
consideration of virtues in a prospective bride, but the same work 
also points to the custom of giving daughter in marriage to one 
proficient in arts and crafts.” Similar reference is also found 
in the Mahavastu® which refers to a blacksmith's son producing a 
very fine needle before claiming the hand of another man's daughter 
of the same caste. The custom of inter-caste marriage was also 
prevalent during this period. One of the inscriptions! records 


that a jeweller gave his dangnér in marriage to a blacksmith's son. 


1. Mahabharata, XEI.327, 49, 

2, Ramayana, 83rd. sarga. | 

3e Epigraphia Indica, Vol.1, p.383, No.4, 

4. ii, P.139.19, 

So Ibid. XII, p.143.4ff. 

6. Vol.II, p.83. <= 
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The Milindapathe, on the other hand, refers to low profe- 
ssions as well as: despised class among the craftsmen. The wood- 
cutters! (tacchakas), the bamboo-workers~ (Vena), ete. were supposed 
to be men of low despised class, while the low professions ineludad . 
those of ayers” (rajakas), weavers” (tantivapas or pesakaras), etc. 
From the Milindapathe it is, therefore, gathered that the profe- 
ssions of the wood-cutters, the bamboo-workers° arid the weavers 
were still considered to be low as we have ,noticed in the early 
Buddhist period. So far as the social pdésition of the craftsmen 
is concerned, Manu states that Siidras unable to live by personal 
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service to practise handicrafts. and in addition, trade. The 


Markandeya Purana’ also holds almost the same view about the 

craftsmen. It states that diaras normally to live by practising 

as artisans, rearing cattle and carrying on trade, From the 

instances cited above it is evident that the profession of practis- 

ing, handigrafts was mainly confined to the ddaras. though they used 

to carry on some trades side by side as subsidiary accupations. 
During the Gupta period the blacksmiths, the goldsmiths 

and the carpenters appear to have enjoyed higher social status 

anong other craftsmen. The biacksmiths not only supplied tools to 

cultivators, gardeners, carpenters,wood-cutters and house-holds, 


but also armed the military.” It was on them that the king 


1, Milindapatthe, p.413. 

2. Ibid. p,331. 

3. Ibid. 

4, Ibid. 

5. Manu, X.99~100, 

6. Yajiiavalkya-Smriti, 1,120, 

7, English translation by F.E. Pargiter, Calcutta, 1904, XXVIII. 
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depended for victory in war. The . goldsmiths on the otker hand 
mainly satisfied the demand of the rich section of the society 
and most of them settled in the rich eee and towns, ers 
their mannfactures — appreciated and pought = . In the Mudrara- 
kshasa” we are told that Vishnuddsa was a prominent jeweller in <= 
the eity of Kusumapura, This undoubtedly ‘indicates that though 
there were other petty jewellers in that. city, the prominent 
jeweller always enjoyed a higher social status, As, regards the 
carpenters the Amarakosha® refers to the head of ‘carpenters. 
This shows that ‘the carpenters were organised in a professional 
caste group headed by a master craftsman, Xt may also be noted 
here that this sort of ani ow-0F co-operative association was most 
probably necessary to safeguard their rights and previleges, The 
importance of the carpenters is also recognised by the Mudrara- 
Kshasa* where it is mentioned that Chanakya mobilizes all the care 
penters of Pataliputra to prepare the palace and the city gates 
for the entry of CHORETBEDP TE crane the tine of nis coronation, 
During the Post-Gupta period also ‘the craftsmen appear to 
have held a significant social position in the then society, It 
ig mentioned in the Harshacharita of Banabhatta® that on the 
occasion of Rajyadri's merriage skilled artisans were invited from 


all quarters, Leather-workers lustily beat their drums, being 


1. Ibid. 10,32. p.232 and 10,8, p.227, 

2. Act. VI, p,184, 

Be 2635; Do26T, 3.3, 61, ppe270,284, 10.9, ast and 34,35,p.233. 
4, II, p.56. 
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intoxicated with wine given free to them. The carpenters measured 
the marriage alter, and received presents of flowers, unguents and 
/eiothes. The goldsmiths incessantly shaped and hammered gold. 
‘the painters drew the auspicious pictures and clay workers made 
jeley figures of fish, tortoises, crocodiles, coconuts, plantains, 
‘petelnuts, ete. From Bana's description it may be presumed that 
the position of the skilled craftsmen such as the -leater-workers, 
the carpenters, the goldsmiths, the painters and the potters was 
recognised and honoured. This supposition may further be supported 
by the fact that Bana, though a member of an orthodox family, had 
anong his other companions, a goldgsmith, a diamond-cutter, a | 
painter, a modeller, and a potter. 

That the profession of the craftsmen was considered to be 
an honoured one during the Post-Gupta period is also pointed out by 
Yuan Chwong” who says that there were five standard sciences of 
which the second one was thet of skilled professions. In the 
Indian terminology the science of skilled professions can be named 
as diipasthana, The inclusion of siipasthana in the list of 
standard sciences shows thet there was a good scope also for the 
professional and useful education in the early Indian system of 
education, The Kavya Mimamsé of Rajasekhara® also includes 
bildpadastra as one of the principal vidyas. 

During the period between eleventh and twelfth centuries 


AY, the social position of many of the handicraftsmen appears to 


1. Marshacharita, I, pp.41-42. 
a Watters I.p.155»5 
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have been low because of the existence of numerfous mixed castes 
in the then society. Kalhana* mentions as many as sixty-four 


castes among which numer‘fous were the mixed castes. The Brahma-~ 


—— 


vaivarta Purana “ also states that it is useless and impossible to 
count the number of those who belong to the mixed castes. The 


Brihaddharma Purana® 


mentions three grades of the mixed castes. 
The first one comprised as many as twenty uttamisankaras, the 
second one of twelve nadhyamasankaras and the third one of nine 
adhmagankaras or antyajas. The antyajas were beyond the four 
orders or varnas, while other mixed castes were regarded as gudras. 
As it appears, most of the craftsmen were dadras. For 
example, mention may here be made of the Saikhika, Kansyakara and 
the Suvarnakara who according to the Brahmavaivarta and the 
Brihaddharma Puranas were all Sddras. The Brihaddharma Purana* 
classifies the goldsmiths as madhyamaganhkara being born of Anbastha 
father and Vaidya mother. The Kamsyakara and the Sankhikas or 
workers in brass and shells, were not always poor, The former is 
mentioned in the Bhatera copper plate of Govindakesava and the 
latter in the Somnath temple inscription, as donors of houses.° 
This shows that the economic and social position of some of the 
brass and shell-workers were comparatively high, while others being 
poor and having a low social status were always degraded in the 


society. 
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The fact that the social position of the craftsmen was 
very low in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. is also 
corroborated by the evidence supplied by the contemporary literary 
sources. Apararka (commentary on Yajnavalkya smriti)? quotes the ~ 
Brahma Purana to show that the food which comes from the hands of 
a eoldeai thse blacksmith, a carpenter, a goeter and a worker in 
‘bamboo is forbidden, Lakshiidhara 2 also approves the rules of 
Yajfavalkyg ,Devala and Arigira, who prescribe that a Brahmana cannot 
take the meals offered by carpenters, blacksmiths,weavers, garland- 
makers and painters. 

It has already been noted that most of the craftsmen were 
gaivas. Apart from them there were some craftsmen who were known 
as Antyajas whose position was below the Sadras. That the Antyajas 
were beyond the four orders or varias is also observed by Alberuni, 
According to Aperuni® » after the Sdiras, followed the people 
called Antyajas, who rendered various kinds of services. They 
were not reckoned amongst any caste, but only as members of a 
certain craft or profession. As for example, mention may here be 
made of the shoe-makers, the basket-makers, the shellemakers and 
the weavers who lived near the villages and towns of the four 
castes, but outside them. It appears that though the Antyaja 
class of craftsmen developed a caste hiergarchy , their position 
has always been pitiable and they have been regarded as untouch- 


ables in the society. The position of the weavers seems to have 


3. PVo 1177.79, 


2. Niyaka Kala-kanda, Vol,III, Gackwad's Oriental Series, Baroda, 
o No.CXI, 1950, pp.262-63, 


3e Alberuni 's India, translated by E.©, Sachau, I, p.101. aimee 


been improved in the Sena times. According to the findings of Suku- 


1 


mar Sen’ and Niharranjan Ray”, Dhoyi, who belonged to the community 


of weavers, rose to the position of a Court-poet of king Laksmana- 

senda, | — = 
It is interesting to point out here that during the eleventh 

and twelfth ‘centuries there was probably no difference between the 

Vaisyas and the Sadvae. Though the Vaisyas cortinued to be counted 

as a seperate caste in the digests up to the end of the seventeenth 

century, a tendency manifested itself very clearly to degrade them 

to the Suara commmnity, The approximation of the Vaisyas to the 

Siiaras began as early as Manu 3 and Baudhayena Dharma sutra. 4 

Alberuni also did not find any difference between the Vaigyas and 

the gidras. If men belonging to either of these castes recited 

the Vedas, their tongues were cut off by the ruler.” He categori- 

cally states 3 Between the latter two classes there is no very 

areat distance, Much, however, as these classes differ from each 

other, they live together in the same town and villages, mix 

together in the same houses and lodgings® ©, (On the basis of 

Alberuni's statement and other supporting evidences Altekar 7 and 


Ghurye® have rightly pointed out that the Vaigyas were levelled 


1. Prachin pangla 0 Bangali, Visvavidya Sarigraha Series of Visva- 
bharati, No, 12, pel9, | 


Qe Bangalir Itihasa, p.319. 

3, TIT.112,. 

4, Telled. 

5. Sachau 11.136, 

6. Ibid, 1.101, | 

je Hashtrakitas and Their Times, Poona, 1934, pp,332-38. 

8. Caste and Class in India, New York, 1950, pp.57, 64, 88 and 965. 
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down to the position of the gaaras, From the evidences noted above . 
it, therefore, appears that some of the craftsmen may have belonged 
to the Vaisye community, but their position always remained equal 
to that of the gidras. = 

The social status of the craftsmen remains unchanged even 
in the present century, Most of the artisan castes nofiita-days are 
generally recognised as clean Sidras, while some of them are 
treated as unclean or degraded untouchables in the social hierarchy?, 
The manufacturing castes that are. actually regarded as mere or less 
clean are the following : 

(1) Tanti - weaver, 

.(2) Kulala - potter, 

(3) Kermakara = irvonsmith. 

(4) Svarnakara - goldsmith. 

(5) Sttradhar = carpenter, Sutar or Barhi. 

(6) Kasera and Thathera - braziers and coppersmiths. 

_ Of the artisan castes noted above a few, hoffdver, belong 

to the group called Nava Sayakas, while others, though not included 
in the list of Nava Sayakas, are regarded as clean Saaras. But it 
may be noted in this context that the social position of many of 
the artisan class is not the same in other parts of the country. 
As for example, it may be stated that the weavers of Bihar have 


not the same social position in the Hindu caste system that the 


1, The study of the social position of the craftsmen in the ninet- 
eenth-twentieth century has heen made mainly on the basis of 
information collected from, "Hindu Castes and Sects" by J.N. 
Bhattacharya, Calcutta, First Edition, 1896, Reprinted, 1968, 
pp.179-215, 
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weavers have in Ronen In Blhar, the weavers are in the habit 
es eating flesh and ‘drinking strong liquors, ‘and so they are 
regarded as.an-unclean caste. The Tantis of Bengal are Siiaras of 
the Nava Sayaka or upper nine group. The Kori and Koli of Northern 
India are weavers POPeeaaang the Hindu faith; but they are very 
low castes, and a menbex of any of the higher castes will not take 
even a drink of water from their hands. The Tantis of Orissa are 
regarded as an unclean caste, while the weavers of Madhya Pradesh 
are reported to be a Sent-cloan cankey There is a class of 
Kashettris in Gujarat whose préfession is Neevane® They are 
regarded as good Hindus, But there is not in aujrat any caste 
that can be said to correspond the Tantis of Bengal. The cotton 
weavers of Southern India are called Kaikalar, They are addicted 
to drinking spirits and their habits are similar to those of the 
aboriginal tribes. There is one rane among them called Saliyar, 
who take the sacred thread. The silk weavers of Southern India 
are called Patnulkar. Ethnologically they are a superior race, 
and their caste status is also higher than that of the Kaikalars. 
The weavers of Andhra Pradesh are called Niyata Kam. The castes 
who practise weaving are Pattasali, Devangala and Saéliyar. These 
are clean castes. | 
The Kumar or Potter: 
The caste is found in every part of India, and in most . 
K parts of the country they are regarded as a clean caste, In 

‘Gujarat they are regarded as exceptionally clean, but in Madhya 


Pradesh and Orissa they are regarded as unclean. 
. 


_ 


fhe Karmakaras and Lohars. 

The Hindu, tronsmith is called Karmakar in Bengal, and Lohar 
in other states of Northern fndia including Bihar. The Kamars of 
Bengal are included among the upper nine of the Suara castes. In’ 
Bihar, the. corresponding caste of Lehar has the same position and 
there also a Brahan will take drinking water from the hands of an 
ironsmith. It is only the Lohars of Madhya Pradesh who are regarded 
as en unciean caste, That is, however, not on account of their 
profession, but due to their practice of eating fowls, 

The goldsmiths: 

The position of the goldsmiths in the Hindu easte system ig not 

the same in all the states of India. In Northern India they are 
regarded as somewhat unclean, But it is suggested that they come 
within the division called Karmakar, and the best Brahmans will 
not sometimes hesitate to take a drink of water from their hands, 
The position of the Sonar in Bihar and Punjab is similar to that 

of the Shakra or swarnkar of Bengal. In the Punjab, the Sonars 
take the sacred thread. In the extreme South the goldsmiths do 

not form a separate caste, but are included in the group called 
Kamaliar whose sub-sections practise five different kinds of handi- 
crafts, vines work (1) in gold and silver, (2) brass and copper, 
(3) iron, (4) carpentzy, (5) sculpture, The goldsmiths in Mysore 
are called Akkasala or Agasdla. They are recognised as the head 
of the clan. In Madhya Pradesh there are two classes of goldsmiths 
called Sonar and Panchallar. They take the sacred thread at the 


time of marriage, and are regarded as clean castes. ' 
@ 
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The Sutar and the Barhi: 


In Bengal,” the carpenters are called Sutradbhar or Sutar. 
Though their profession is a clean one, they, like the Sonars, are = 
regarded as a semieclean caste, Good Brahmans do not usually take 
drinking water from their hands. In Madhya Pradesh and N.W, Proyin- 
ces, the carpenters are known as Barhis. Their social position is 
somewhat higher than the Sutars of Bengal. Gocd prahmanas will 
take drinking water from their hands, In Wéstern India the Siutars : 


o 


are regarded as a clean caste. 
The braziers and coppersmiths: 

The Kansa Baniks or Kansaris of Bengal are both manufactu- 
rers and sellers of brass, copper and bronze vessels. In other 
provinces of Northern India, the corresponding castes are called 
Kasera, Thathera and Tamhera. The status of the Kansa Baniks is 
exactly similar tc that of the Gandha Baniks, The ordinary Sidra 
Yajaka Brahmanas minister to poth as priests, and even the best 
Brahmanas do not hesitate to take drinking water from their hands. 
The Kaseras and Thavheras of Northern India have, almost, the same 
characteristics and the social status as the Kanésaris of Bengal. 

It may be noted in this context that the caste position of the 
Kansa Baniks is also the same as that of the Sankha Baniks 
(popularly known as Sankharis) of Bengal whose main occupation is 
the manufacture of shell bracelets and bangles, 

Apart from the principal artisan castes noted above mention 
may here be made of the leather workers (Chamars.or Muchis), the 
matemakers and the basket-makers who are not only very unclean, but 


— 
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also regarded as untouchables in the Hindu caste system. In Bengal — 
sind Uttar Pradesh, the basket-makers and mut-weavers are generally 
Doms, They are grouped umbng the unclean untouchables as almost 
the lowest amongest castes. Baines remarks about the Doms: "Here, - 
then, is found a caste which, if not at the bottom of the social 
seale, is, at least, nof far from int The low social status of 
these craftsmen is due more to their usn—Aryan blood and their 
non-observance of the istric restrictions regarding diet and 
drink, than to the nature of their professions. 

The above survey of the sccial position of the craftsmen 
in different ages would show that the manufacturing castes have 
always been regarded as Sia@ras in the traditional four-fold social 
division arising out of the adoption of different occupations by 
different sections of the community. During the Rig-vedic period, 
the Vaisya class may have taken to various arts, crafts and 
industries, but from the later Vedic period onwards the industrial 
arts and crafts appear to have been practised chiefly by the 
artisan castes who have been leoked upon as the Sidra class. The 
study of the social position of the craftsmen also reveals the 
fact that the profession of the artisans may have been considered 
as an honoured one in different ages, but their social status has 
almost remained unchanged in the traditional caste hierarchy of 


the Hindu society, 


4. Baines Athelstone, Ethnography : Castes and Tribes, 1912, p84. 
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CHAPTER — IIT 3; ECONOMIC LIF& OF THE CRAFTSMEN: 

It is difficult to throw any light on the economic life 
of the craftsmen until we come to the Vedic period. During the -—— 
Palaeolithic Age the people were ignorant of any craft and even 
of pottery. In the next stage of human advance, i.e. during the 
Neolithic period the people understood the use of, sone crafts such 
as pottery, but in the present state of our knowledge it is not 
possible to make a pronouncement about the econonic status, of the 
craftsmen. During the Chalcolithic period the craftsmen such as 
the potters, the stone-cutters, the weavers, the dyers, the ivory- 
earvers, the metalesmiths specially the goldsmiths, the engravers, 
the massons and the shell-workers appear to have played an important 
role in. the sociojeconomic life of the people, but it is difficult 
to determine their exact economic status in the contemporary 
society. This much we can presume that the craftsmen were econo- 
mically weil off and their products were used by all classes of 
people both for decorative and utilitrian purposes. Another dis- : 
covery at Harappa, a prolific Chalocolithic site, is the artisand 
quarters, "which comprise fourteen small houses built in two blocks 
separated by a long narrow lane. This probably indicates that 
the artisan class used to live in a particular portion of the city 
and there was localisation of industries and occupations. It may 
also be presumed that the craftsmen with the same industrial and 
economic pursuits may have congregated in the specified street or 


quarters and formed a more developed organisation. 


e 


1. The Vedic Age, edited by B.C, Majumdar, Vol.I, 1965, p.173. - 
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By the Vedic period the society had crossed the primitive 
stage of economic life. The ever-increasing wants of the society 
gave rise to various arts and crafts, Rural industries were in 
the process of further Cevelopment,and crafts had a tendency of 
being multiplied and sub-divided. There was also a decided ten- 
dency towards division of labour and the growth of varicus sube 
crafts. The progress of Indian arts and crafts depended in no 
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small degree on the organisational genius of the people. 


1. Guild Organisation. 


o 


With the growth of the crafts the organisation of the 
craftsmen into guilds probably eane into existance. The words © 
Vratas end Ganas are generally supposed to sae guilds or corpo- 
rate unions in later sanskrit, In the Rigveda’ the army of the 
Maruts is said to be divided into Ganas and Vratas, the two words 
always meaning guilds or corporate unions in later sanskrit. 
Again, in the same pook” in tea cy Ss dice-=9play, wo hear of 


3 we heave the word 


leaders of Ganas and Vrates, In the,Yajurveda 
Gana, besides Ganapati which means the head-man of a Gana. The 
evidence of these words goes to prove the existence of these 
organisations in the early part of the Vedie period, In addition 
we have certain pagsages in the Brahmenas which contain the word 


4 


( 
Sregthin” meaning a modern Seth (banker) or, more probably, the 


( = 
headman of a guild. We also come across such word as Sreni in the 


i. V, 53.31, 

Be Xe Bho 

3 XRTIT. 19.1, 

4. attareya Brahmana, III. 30,3; Kauditaki Brabmana, XXVIII. 6. 
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Vedic literature! which most probably signifies an Association. 
While interpreting a technical term for functionaries of a Sreni, 
the renowned Commentator, Shankaracharya observes, "The merchants 
and craftsmen always function in groups; they can create wealth ge 
only when they are grouped, not individually. The supposition 
that there existed guild: organisation in the early Vedic period, 
has, however, been keenly disputed by some scholars, but the word 
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Sresthin used in Vedic texts would appear from its context to 
mean ‘headmen of a guild’, ; : 

The craft guilds may have been existed in the Post-Vedic 
period, but we do not have sufficient information about their 
functions and organisational set up. During the Pre-Maurya, 
Maurya, Sudriga, Kushana and Gupta periods (i.e. between circa 
600 B.C. and 550 A.D.) the craft guilds came to play a prominent 
part in the various aspects of socio-economic life. As to the 
rise of guilds which are closely associated with the growth of 
industry, we find their earliest mention in the Sutras of 
Panini.® There, we find four words, e.g, Gana, Puga, Vrata and 
Sangha. In early Pali literature too, we find the words Sangha, 
Puga, Seni and Gana.* Of these four words, two, viz. Gana and 
Sangha were probably used to denote any corporation, e.g., unions» 
for political or other purposes, while the other two words viz. 


_ } - = 
Puga and Sreni (seni) were generally used 0 denote corporations 


te hn AE eer 1.9.3 and 10.6.31; Chandogya Upanishad, 5.2.63 
Kau itaki Upanishad, 4.205 206 and 4.15.20. 


2, Brghad@ranyaka Upanishad, 1.4.12. 
3. Ve 3. 
Ae Bhikkhunipatimokkha, che2. 
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of merchants, artisans, work-people or cther unions whose main 


1 The Commentators 


object was to gain wealth by trade or industry. 
on Manu” and Narada® explain the word greni as an assembly of 
persons following ea common craft, but in the Arthagastra, sreni is 
either a guild of workmen or a military elan” or communities 1iké*~ 
those of Kambojas, Surastras and Ksatriyas who subsist by agricul- 
re trade and military service. The Puga is a craft or trade 
sutla according to the Commentators of Narada°cand Yajiiavalkya. ” 

e Bit both Viramitrodaya and Mitakaara distinguish it from the Sreni 
as an association of persons of different castes and occupations, 
while greni is a mere limited assembly of people of same craft or 
occupation though possibly of different castes.” 


9 refer to the conventional number of eighteen 


The Jatakas 
guilds, but it is to be noted that only four of them viz. those of 
woodworkers, smiths, leather«dressers and painters are specially 
mentioned (" Vaddhaki-Kammara~Chammakara—Chittekara-dinanasippe- 
kusala")., The number eighteen is a traditional one, and it can be 


said that there were various silpas, all probably organised into 


1. N.C. Bandyopadhyaya, Economic Life and Progress in Aficient India, 
Vol.I, Hindu period, Second edition, University of Calcutta,1945, 


p.248, 

2. VIII.41,. 

3. I. 7. 

4, II. 4. 

5. VII. 16. 

6. Ke Se a 

Te Ii. 31. : 

8, Quoted in Social and Rural Economy of Northern India (cir, 600 
B.C.-200 A.D.) by A. Bose, Vol.I, Calcutta, 1961, Book II, 
Chapter V, p.282. 


9, Mukapangu Jataka, No.538, Mahaunmarga Jataka, No.546, Samudravan-— 


ij Jataka, No.466, Stichi Jataka, No.387 and Kuda Jataka, No.531. 
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guilds. The list of guilds given in the Mahavastu* is different 
from that of the traditional number eichiesn given in the Jatakas. 
A few guilds are also mentioned in the inscriptions of Western 
India of the Andhra-Kshatrapa period.” An inscription of the 
Kushane period? nentious only two, one of which the Samitakara is 
ave included in the Mahavastu list. It is, therefore, presumed 
that the other ones might have been in existence as well. Among 
eraft guilds Vrhaspate* enumerates those of goldsmiths, siler- 
sniths, workers in other base metals (kupya), carpenters, stone~ 
dressers (samskrta) and leather-workers. The gunnar Buddhist 
Cave Inscriptions also speak of one of bamboo-workers (Vasakara) , 
another of braziers (Kasakara) and a third of cornedealers.” We 
come across a guild of architects in the Raghuvaiisa,° Reference 
to guild of jewellers is also made in the Mudrarakshasa of 
vidakhadatta.” Speaking about agriculture, trade and different 
vacations, Varahamihira on a number of occasions forecasts the 
prosperity and adversity of guilds in his Brihatsamhita.° There 


are some epigraphic references to guilds and corporations. We 


1. ITI. -p.442, S£2. 

2. Iuder's list, Nos.1133, 1137, 1162, 1165 and 1180. 

3 Epigraphia Indica, XXI, p.55 ff. 

4, XIV. 27. 

5, Bublexy and Burgess ; Epigraphia Indica, IV.10, 24, 27. 
6. Raghuvatsa, ed.H.D. Velankar, Bombay, 1948, XVI-38. 

7, Ed, &oD. Karmakar, Poona, 1940, I, pp.18-20, 28. 


8, Ed, Sudhakara Dvivedi, 2. Vols. Banaras, 1895, IV. 13, X.13, . 
XXXTT.18 and XXXIV. 19=20, 
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have specific references to oil-men and silk-weavers.+ These craft-. 
guilds had three characteristics 3 (i) an alderman at the head, 
(4i) heredity of profession and (442) localisation of industry. The 
position of the alderman of the gnila is indicated in the Stchi mea 
Jataka” where he is a great favourite of the king (vSjavallabha) ana 
in the Uraga Jataka® where he is an important minister of the king 
(of Kosala). These heads of guilds were called Panukkha (chief or 
president) and also Jettaka (elder, alderman) , distinction between 
these two words being not apparent. There-is also instance of all 
the guilds having a common. chief who was also lord of the treasury 
of the kingdom of Kaéi.* 

The functions of these guilds were legislative, judieial 
and executive. From the Vinaya Pitake® we learn that guilds had 
the function of arbitrators to settle differences between members 

. and their wives. They also exereised considerable control over 

the members” and probably the settlement of disputes among its 
members and the solution of the problems of trade and business fell 
under their jurisdiction. Gautama” lays down that they have legis- 
lative functions, for, he refers to the validity of the lews and 
customs established by guilds of artisans and craftsmen, Vadigtha® 


speaking of the validity of Jaitidharma probably refers to the 


1, J.-F. Fleet, ed. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, London, 1888, 
pp.68 and 79, 

2e No.38%, 

3. No.154. 

4. Nyagrodha Jataka, No,445. 

5. IV. 226, 

6., Jataka I. 267 and IV. 411. 

te XI, 20, 21. 

8. XIxX.7. 
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customs of these guilds. It is probable that in the days of 
Vaéistha, the guilds were corporate bodies whose existence and 
whose customs ava poiviledes were recognised by the kings of 
those dive: According to Rhys Davids, disputes between one guild.>< 
and another (seni-phandana) | were in the jurisdiction of the 
Mahasetthi or the Lord High Treasurer who acted as a sort of chief 
Alderman over the guilds,” ae 
For the distribution of profits and liabilities, invest~ 
ments and dividends among the members of the guilds certain rules 
were formulated. According to the Arthagastra’, guilds of work- 
men (sanghathrtah) and those who carry on co-operative work 
(sambhtya samutthatarah) shall divide their earnings (vetanam) 
either equally or as agreed upon among themselves. The rules of 
Narada and Brdhaspati on Joint transaction of business are more 
elaborate and relate to trade guilds as well as to craft guilds, 
The partners must-share 611 legitimate expenses of business such 
as those incurred by (a) purchase and sale of merchandise, (b) 
provision for necessary travelling, (c) wages of labourers, (4a) 
realisation of dues (e) freight, and (f) care of treasures.“ The 
loss, expenses and profit of business are to be shared by cach 
partner according to the share contributed by him to the joint 
stock. A partner is responsible for any loss due to his want of 4 


care or any action without the assent or against the instructions oF ! 


1, Uraga Jataka, No.154, 
2, Rhya Davids, Buddhist India, p.97. 
3. III.14. 

4. Narada, III.4. 
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his co-partners.* On the other hand he is entitled to a special 
remuneration for Suéotat profit gained through his individual 
action,” The master craftsman is entitled to a double share of 
profits.® sec 
The finances of the guild consisted of individual earnings 
and contributions, fines and confiscations on delinquent members, 


5 Good 


king's subsidy 4 and profits from execution of orders. 
profits accrued from the investment of the deposits which the 
guilds received from the king and the public as banks. When 
Kautilya sjeuke of Upanidhi (deposits) of the guilds, he shows 
that guilds functioned as banks, Kautilya also prescribes that 
those who can be expected to relieve misery, who saa give instrue- 
tions to artisans, who can be trusted with deposits, who can plan 
artistic work after iheiy’ own design, and who can be relied upon 
by guilds of artisans may receive the deposits of guilds, The 
guilds shall receive their deposits back in time of distress.’ 
From the contemporary records it is also Scriowl that the guilds not 
only received deposits of public money, but also paid regular 
interest on them. An inscription of Nasik at the time of Nahapana 
(dated A.D. 119-24)® informs us that Usavadata,the son-in-law of 
the gaka Satrap Nahapana, deposited permanently 3,000 Karshapanas 
1, Ibid. IT1.5; Brhaspati, XIV, 9. 

2. Narada, III.6; Brhaspati, XIV.10. 

3. Brhaspati XIV.29, 

4. Ibid. XVII, 24. 

5. Yajnavalkya II, 190. 


6. IV. 1. 
7. Ibid. 
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8, D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol.I, Calcutta, 1942, p.157, 
See also Epigraphia Indica, VIII, p.82, No.12. 
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with two weavers guilds, 2,000 were given to one weavers’ guild at 
the rate of one percent per month, and 1,000 to another weavers! 
guild at 2 per cent per month, This shows that the rate of interest 
varied between 12 and 9 percent per annum. A Mathura recorat of ~~ 
the year 23 records two deposits of 550 Puranas with two guilds of 
(Samitakara: and probably Dhanifika) with the condition that out 
of the ‘interest that accrued from month to month (masanumasam) a 
hundred Brahmins were to be fed in the alms ,- house, and some 
provision was to be left for the indigent ‘and the poor. It is not 
certain 1f the guilds charged some remuneration for the services 
rendered, or it was a free service to encourage pious and religious 
deeds, The incomes were, perhaps, distributed as (a) dividend 
among members, (b) charity and (ec) fresh investment.” This is 
corroborated by the fact that four Banaras weavers plied their 
trade jointly and used to divide their earnings in five shares, 
keeping four for their own and depositing of the fifth for cherity.° 
During the Gupta period the guild banks had such a reputation 
in the eyes of the people that even the kings did not hesitate to 
deposit money with them. Chandraggupta Ir permanently deposited 
20 dindras in two instalments with a corporate body, and out of 
their interest endowed two, alms-houses.“ His son and successor 


Kuméragupta 1” on. one occasion depgsited 13 dinaras and on another 


1. Epigraphia Indica, XXI, p.55 ff. 

2 Brhaspati, XVII.23 f. 

Se! Jataka IV, 4754 

4, JeF. Fleet(ad.}, Corpus Inscriptionun Indicarum, III, London, 
1888, p.38, L.7 and 16, 

5, Ibid, p.40, L.6-7 and p.41, Lov. 
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Occasion 12 dinaras apparently with one or two guilds and from 

this interest two almshouses were to be perpetually maintained. 

This clearly shows that from the banking functions of the guilds 

the people could take full advantage in making permanent religions= < 
ondqurpsits, We have also seen that the deposits with the guilds 
were made under proper deeds of agreement stating the conditions | 


under which they were held, 
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The guilds while enjoying an autonomous life stood in close 
relation to the civil authority, The rine aot only respected the 
gutla laws, but also used to see that members followed their own 
laws. The legal masters enjoin that with a view to enforcing 
observance of these laws and compacts among members the king may | 
resort to the penal sanctions of fine and banishment,” In the 
case of a dispute between a guild and its head, the king shail 
arbitrate and he shall restrain when a whole guild boycotts a 
member from hatrea.° He subsidises a guild when necessary. He 
has the prerogative of taking it to his pleasure. On occasions 
like disputes among the guilds it was probably the state inter- 
ference which settled them. It thus appears that if the judgement 
of the guild officials was not in conformity with the guiid laws < 
and usages, the king had the right to annul their decision. Narada 
also ordains that the king should prevent a combination of differ- 
ent guilds, probably of a hostile nature, He should also prevent 


them from embarking.on anti-estate or immoral or criminal actions. 


l. Yajnevalkya, 1, 361; Narada X.2. 
25'Manu, VIII, 219-21; Yajnavaikya, 11.192. 
Sy Brhaspati, XVII, 19-20, 

4, Narada X, 427, 
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We are told in Jataka of a king inaugurating the office of the 
Bhandagarika, who carried with it "the judgeship over all guilds" 
(sabbaseninam vicaranatthaya)! and "whose function possibly - 
referred to.a supervision of the gocds made cor dealt with by a 
guile or guilds and not only te king's exchequer" .” 

Inspite of state .- interference the guilds appear to have 
been allowed perfect freedom of immigration as dintated by economic 
necessities, The Mandasor inseription® reeords that a guild of 
silk-weavers migrated in a body from Late near lower Narmada 
region, to the inland country of Mandasor, Some of the members 
of the guild had changed their vocation of weaving and had taken 
various professions from soldering to astrology, Still they did 
_ hot iose their internal cohesion and corporate spirit and they 
were still known as silk-weaverd guild. 

The administrative machinery which helped the guilds to deal 
with these activities, is also clearly outlined by Narada and 
Prihaspati. There was a chief or President assisted by two, three 
or five executive officers, Only those who were honest, acquainted 
with the Vedas and their duty, able, self-controlled, sprung from 
good families and skilled in every business, should be appointed 
as heads of an association, But hostize, dissolute, baseful, 
indolent, timid, avaricious, or very young persons must not be 


€hosen for. these affairs. * 


1, IV.43. 

2. Rhys Davids, Cambridge History of India, Vol.I, p.207,. 

3. JF. Fleet (editea), Corpus Inseriptionum Indicarum, III, 
London, 1888, p,79. 

46 Eee bpp ay ASee Sea? cate A.V. Rangaswamil, Baroda, 1941, XVII. 
~105 : 
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The executives seen to have exercised considerable autho- 
rity over their members, Thus, on a man who fell out with his 
corporation, or neglected his work a fine is ordanied amounting to 
six nishkas to four suvarnas, Banishment from the town is also 
laid down as the punishment for one who injures the common stock 
or breaks the mutual agreement.» Apparently these guilds enforced 
their own laws, though in different situations they might have to 
take the help of the state, _ aA 

As a result of survey of the corporate activities of the 
Gupta period it appears that the guild organisations not only 
performed important economic functions such as carrying out joint 
contracts and receiving money deposits, but also performed judicial 
and executive functions in relation to their members. The increas- 
ingly autonomous character of the guilds, as virtually independent 
units of production and political power, can be inferred from the 
rules which govern the relation between the guilds and the state. 
While the earlier texts enjoin the king to pay respect to the 
customs (Srenidharma) of the guilds”, those of the Gupta period 
instruct the king to enforee the usages prevalent in the guilds.® 
Brihaspati lays down that whatever is done by the heatis of guilds 
towards other people must be approved by the king .* Thus it seems 


that the guilds were free to act in whatever way they lixed, and 


1e Ibid. XVII.14, 15- 

2. Gautama X1.21-22; Manu, VII,41 and 46. 

8, Yajiavalkya, II.192, ef.1.361; Narada X.2. 
4, XVII.18, 
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the king was bound to accept their decision.* It has already been - 
noted that on certain gnesetone the king could interfere in the 
affairs of the guilds. Narada” ordains that the king should prevent 
a combination of different guilds, probably of a hostile nature. ; 
He should also prevent them from enbarking on antiestate or immoral 
or criminal actions. But these regulations clearly show that during 
the Gupta period the guilds were considered capable of threatening 
the authority of the State. Probably some of the guilds dominated 
the economic life of the towns such as Vaigali and Mandasor, and 
thus functioned as independent units of production,® 

The word nigama appearing on. the coins and terra-cotta 
seals seems to throw further light upon the guild organisation in 
the early periods falling between third or fourth century B.C. and 
sixth century A.D. Marshall discovered a seal-die of terra-cotta 
at Bhita near Allahabad with the legend'$ahijitiye nigamaga' 
assigned to the third or fourth century B.C. Four sealings bear- 
ing the legend 'nigama' or 'nigamaga' in Kushana characters have 
also been found there and a fifth with legend ‘nigamasya!' in 
northern Gupta characters. Four coins have been discovered at 


Taxila bearing the legend 'negama' in the reverse. The 


le ReC. Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, Caleutta, 1918, 
pe626 


Ze K4=7, 


3e RS. Sharma: Economic Life and Organisation in Ancient India 
(Gupta period) in "Studies in the Cultural History of India", 
edited by Guy S, Metraux & Francois Crouzet, UNESCO, Shivalal 
Agarwala & Co, Ltde,y Agra, 1965, Pe5t. 


4, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, 1911-12, p.47. 
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characters are Brahmi and Brahmi = Kharogthi pointing to not 
later than the third eentury 3.C,. 4 The word also finds nention 
in the clay seals of the Gupta period discovered at Basarh 
(ancient Vaisali) along with other words such as Sresthi, Sarth- e 
avahe, Kulika, etos It may be noted here that the Visuddhimagga 
says that some nalgamas and ganas could issue money.” 
d Many scholars understand ‘nigama' of the. seals and coins 
to be guélds and. not corporations, Block interprots the term as 
surporation or guila.* Following him RK. Mukherjee” and 3.N. 
Saletore® also hold almost the same view, Dh. Bhandarkar’, AN. 
Bose” and SK. Mai ty? on the cther hand suggest that the word . 
‘nigama' should be taken in its ordinary sense, viz. "a township", 
This suggestion is perhaps justified in view of the reason that 
the Word is employed in literature in that sense i.e, "a small 
town; market town (opposite to Janapade). 2° 

In the early mediaeval period the guilds which played an 


important role in the industrial organisation of the early centuries 


1. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p,.69 and P1.III, 

2, Annual Report of the Archacological Survey, 1903-4, p.104, 
3, D., Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p.176, 

4, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, 1903=4, p.104. 
5, The Gupta Empire, Bombay, 1947, p.154. 

6. Life in the Gupta Age, Bombay, 1943, p.367, 

Te Carmichael Lectures, Calcutta University, 1918, p.1i70. 


8, Social and Rural Economy of Northern India (cir. 600 B. Ce -. 
200 A.D.), Calcutta, 1961, Vol.I, Chapter II, Book II, p.231. 


9. Economic Life of Northern India in the Gupta Period (cir. A.D. 
800-550), Caleutte, 1957, Chapter VIII, p.157. 


10.Pali Text Society, Pali - English Dictionary, p.190. 
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of the Christian era, were no longer very effective. The bonds 
“which united the craftsmen of any particular industry appear to 
have slackened. The guilds would seem in general not to be in a 
position to wield effective control over their members, This 


becomes clear from Meahatithi2 


who distinguishes between Sreni and 
Gana and observes that though the members of the former follow the 
‘same profession they can act. singly also whereds ‘the Ganas always 
‘act collectively. | 2 

% We are net sure what led to this change in the position of 
the guilds, The instability and chaos reaibelae thou fevdal wars 
which dia not encourage craftsmen to form lasting groups may have 
been one of the important reasons for this, According to Lallanji 
Gopal”, "The growth of feudalism with its emphasis on @ rural and 
selfasufficient economy can also be expected to have had an adverse 
impact upon the fortunes of the guilds". It also appears from 


Medhatithi” 


that there was « tendeucy in this period for the 
members of the guilds to refer their disputes to the king. The 
guilds did not like this because, as Medhatithi says, it gave the 


king's officers an opportunity to interfere in their affairs. It 


1. On Manu VIII.2. Medhatithi Commenting on Manu (VIII.41) states 
that Srenis are formed by artisans, tradesmen, money-~lenders 
and so forth, Vijianedvara in explaining Yajnavaika (II.30) 
specifically mentions the Sreni_of weavers, shoe-makers, etc. 
Devaunabhatta also defines Srenis as guilds of craftsmen like 
weavers (Smritichandrika of Devannabhatta, edited by JR. 

‘Gharpure, Bombay, 1918, IT, p.223). 


2.The Economic Life of Northern India (C.AD. 100-1200), Motilal 
Banarsidass, Varanasi, 1965, p.82. 


Se Op. cit. 
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would follow from Medhatithi that the hold of the guilds over 
their members was becoming loose and they were perhaps not ina 
position to carry out their decisions against the members. 

ee the early mediaeval period the guilds appear to = 
have become mostly fossilised into occupational sub-castes, 
Economic @o-operation, which in the earlier periods had prouiant 
the guilds money, power and prestige, was in most cases negligible. 
This is clearly recognised by some texts of the period which 
clearly explain Srenis in terms of caste, "The Mitaksara~ explains 
Sreni as a group of people of different castes who subsist by the 
occupation of one caste like the weavers, shoe-makers, etc. The 
Smrtichandrika” and the Viramitrodaya® clearly explain Sreni as 
meaning the eighteen low castes. The transformation of guilds 
into sub-castes appears to have gone much ahead even by the time 
of Bhattatpala~ who explains them as the corporation of may people 
belonging ‘to the same caste. The Vaijayanti® also takes greni 
as the term for a ‘hody of people belonging to the seme caste and 
PEOLORS TORS In the Kanbadadeprabandhu® we have a reference to 
eighteen varnas, besides the four high castes, which establishes 


clearly the transformation of guilds into sub-castes. 


in the Abhighanachintamani ° Sreni and Prakrti appear as 


1. On Yajnavalkyasmrti IT.30. 

ae Iit (Vyavenaraxgnda} , Part I, p.40, ed. L. Srinivasacharya, 
6 VOISe, Mysore, 1914-21, 

8. Vyavahdra, p12, ed. de. Vidyasagar, Caicutta, 1875. 

4, Commentary on Brhatsamhita, ed, S. Dwivedi, Banaras, 1895, 
1897, XXXIV.19,° 

Be P,237, 1,179, ede G. Oppert, Madras , 1893. 

6e 1.238, 

1, III, Vo714. 


synonymous terns. The epigraphic recorés™ of the period elso- 
wefer to eighteen, Prakrtis which apparently correspond to 
eighteen Srenis of the Buddhist andi the Jaina texts, Prom the 
evidence supplied by the Kathakoéaprakarana” it appears that the © 
guilds (Srenis or Prakrtis) were assigned a low social status. 

The text mentions the members of Srenis such as the goldsmith, 
potter, blacksmith and otker craftsmen and artisens (ciipe-karma~ 
kara~sanudaya) as forming the adhana (degraded) class of the 
society. It was perhaps the association Gith the low castes and. 
groups that brought down the guilds te & low rung of the social 
ladder. This is further corroborated by the Jembudvipaprajnapti®, 
which divides the eighteen guilds into two groups, viz. the 

Narua (Narukah ) being touchables and the Karua (Karukah) untouch- 
ables, From the facts noted above it may, however, be presmmed 
that the social position of the guilds was not only brought down 
in sceial ranking, but alse there had already appeared a corres» 
ponding decline in thelr economic position, 

The socio-economic position of the guilds may have deter- 
iorated in the early medieeval period, but it appeare that by 
this perled the importance of the chiefs of the guilds within 
the organisation had increased. The heads of important guilds 


commanded great authority and respect. The Deopara inscription 


1, Epigraphia Indica, IT. p.2203 Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
ef Bengal, 1877, p.733 J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of the Chamba 
States, Caleutta, 1911, pp.162 (L.11), 166 (1.16) and 193 (1.15). 


20 Introduction, p.116 ff. ed. Jina Vijaya Muni, Bombay, 1949. 
Be 43, pe 193. 
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states that Silepant who was the head of the artisans of Varendra 

(Varendra~si lpi-gosthi~chudamani )received from the king the title 

of Ranaka.* Lallanji Gopal”, howdver, doubts if there was one 

such guild for all the artisans in Varendra. In his opinion, the o 

use of the term Chudamani (crest-jewel) probably indicates that 

it was only a stylistic way of expressing the artistic excellence 

of Silapani. The term gosthi, in his opinion, also does not stand 

in the technical sense of a guile or corporate body, but refers 

to assemblage or collection, Whatever ee the interpretations 

of the terms gosthi and €hudanani , there is no denying the fact 

that the chiefs of the guilds of this pericd had accentuated 

importance in the then society. This is, however, corroborated 

py the Smrtichandrika of Devannabhatta® which discusses in detail 

the situation when the Samuhas (i.e. guilds) find themselves 

incapable of stopping the insolence of their Mukhyas (chiefs). 

In such cases the king was required to interfere and to set the 

chief on the proper path. If the mukhya was still recalcitrant 

he was to be fined on a graduated scale according to the extent 

of his s@lvency, sometimes even suffering the confiscation of all 

_ his property, and in extreme cases he was to be banished from the 

kingdom by the king, who alone was competent to inflict such puni- 

shnent. The text, however, adds that if the Samuha is at all 

competent to do so, it alone shall exercise this authority to 

punish the chief, 

I. N.G. Majumdar, Insoriptions of Bengal, Volelll, p»49. See also 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol.I., 307ff. ¥.36. se 

2. The Economic Life of Northern India (C. A.D.700-1200), Varanasi, 


1965, p.85. 
3. E@, L. Srinivasacharya, 6 Vols., Mysore, 1914-21, III, p.53ff. 
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We find mention of a number of guilds in the contemporary 
texts, The. number eighteen for, the guilds is found in the Trisasti 
~ éalakapurusacharita of Hemachanara’, but for eeeoitis names we 
have to rely on the Senbiavipaprajiapts .? The text. mentions guilds 
of Kumbharas (potters), Pattaillas (weavers) 5 Suvannakeras 
(goldsmiths), Suvakaras (cooks), Gandhavvas (musicians), eacatakeas 
(barbers), Malakeras (garland-makers), Kacchakaras (rope-makers) , 
Tambolios (betel-<sellers), Chamuayarus (Jeather-workers), Janta- 
pilages (eil-pressers), Chimpayas (cloth-péinters), Kamsakaras 
(braziers), Sivagas (tailors), Guaras (? gopala, cow-herds), 
Bhillas (aborigines inhabiting forests) and Dhivaras (fishermen). 
AleBirani® also mentions eight classes of people who formed guilds, 
but it is to be noted that he does not refer to guilds of crafts- 
men, He confines himseif to those who are generally regarded as 
the antyajas. The legal works of the peried mention some names 
in discussing guilds, Thus Medhatithi* mentions artisaus, trades- 
men, etc. The Mi taksara” refers to weavers, shoe-makers and 
betel-sellers, The Surtichandrika of Devannabhath® mentions only 
weavers, From the list of names available from the contemporary 
texts it is apparent that most of the occupations of the crafts- 


men were organised into guilds in the early mediaeval period, 


1. Tr. H.M. Johnson, 4 Vols., Baroda, 1931, 1937, 1949, 1954, 
1.298; Ili.316, See also Padmanandamaliakavya of Abhay achandra 
Suri, edited H.R, Kapadia,Baroda, 1932, XVI.193. 

2, Devéhand Lalebnai Jaina, Pustakoddnara. Series, Nos,52, 54, 
Bombay, 1920, 43, p.193. 

38. 1,101. 

4, On Manu, VIIZ.41. ae 

5. Commentary by Vijflenesvara on Yajiavalkyasmrti, Tr, JR. 
Charpure, Bombay. 

6. Ed. JR. Gharpure, Bombay 1916, Ii .p.223. 
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During the late mediaeval period there were two types of 
‘guilds, the craft-guild and the merchant-guild. The former was a 
professional association based on the caste system. Each group 
of workmen following a particular profession and belonging to a o 
community formed a guild. Thus, heredity formed a notable part 
in it; an artisan's son was usuelly an artisan. But if a member . 
of a community should exchange his profession and tale te the 
profession of some other community then he became a member of 

the guild. Thus, as Sir George Birdwood) remarks, "the trade 
guilds of the great polytechnical sites of India are not, however, 
always exactly coincident with the sectarian or technical caste 
of a particular class of artisans. Sometimes the same trade is 
pursued by men of different castes, and its guild genorally 
includes every member of the trade it represents without strict 
reference to caste". Thus though caste was a great factor in the 
formation of guilds the sameness of occupation of the members was 
of equal importance, 

Among the important craft-guilds of the period mention may 
be made of the goldsmiths, blacksmiths, brass-smiths, carpenters, 
idol-makers, weavers, potters, cloth-dyers and a few others.” But 
so far as their organisation is concerned we do not have sufficient 
information. abut the guilds of Ahmadabad it has been said, ‘The 
decisions of the guilds are enforced by fines. If the offender 


refuses to pay, and all members of the guild belong to one caste, 


i. industrial Arts of India, 1880, p.138. %ee also 4,K. Coomaraswamy , 
The Indian Craftsman, London, 1909, p.67 and K.R.R. Sastri, 
.§outh indien Guilds, pp.6<32, — 

2- Epigraphia Indica, Vol.XX, p.90. 
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the offender is put out of caste. If the guild contains men of 
different castes, the guild uses its influence with other guilds 
to prevent the recusant member from getting work" +, They acted 
as @ body with the government and secured rights and privileges 
for their community, Likewise they also acted jointly in making o 
collections of dues from their members and utilised the same 

for making gift to temples or public institutions,” It thus, 
appears that the craft-gullds may not have been very effective 
in the early mediaeval period, but in the late mediaeval period 
specially during the latter part of the on ear century the 
guilds were considered to be a powerful element in social 
stability. 

The guild organisation in its traditional form is no 
longer éxisting in India. The interests of the craftsmen are now 
being looked after by the co-operative society formed, owned and 
operated by the craftsmen themselves. The co-operative societies 
are local bodies of the craftsmen which look after and promote 
their mutual interests. The co-operative societies generally 


undertake the following activities.> 


1. Imperial Gazetteer, V, p.101.-See also A, Appadorai, Economic 
Conditions in Southern India, I, p.378 and AK. Coomaraswamny, 
The Indian Craftsman, Londen, 1909, pp.12<-13, 


2. Epigraphia Carnatica by Lewis Rice, Vol,IV, ch.119. 


3, Based on the informations collected in connection with the 
eraft studies underteken by the Social Studies Division, 
Office of the Registrar General, India, New. Delhi. See also 
B.K. Roy Burman (oa. » Census of India 1961, Yol.I, Monograph 
No,3, Part VIT-A(IIT), Textile Dyeing and Hand-printing in 
Madhya Pradesh, pp,.88=-90; Baidevraj (ed.). Census of India, 
1961, Yol, XIX, Part VII(i), 5rass and Copper Artwares of 
Delhi, ppel77-178; B.K. Roy (Burman (ed.), Census of India, 
1961, Vol.I, Part WII-A, Monograph No.4, Cire-perdud Casting 
in Swamimalai, pp.36=37, 
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(i) Giving technical guidance to the craftsmen. 

The society gives technical guidance to the local craftsmen 
when they receive orders for processing articles from the society. 
The craftsmen get instructions from the society regarding the i 
specifications of the designs, etc. but this cannot be considered 
to be technical guidance in the real sense of the term. Hardly 


_ any craftsman cones to the society for receiving guidance about 


new technique of operation, 


(ii) Providing tools and nee workshop 
' Pacilities to the crattsmen.. 


The society provides toois and equipments and workshop 
facilities to the craftsmen. These facilities are utilised by the 
eraftsmen only when they, get orders from the society, Generally 
the society does not give on hire, tools and. equipments to the 
craftsmen. So far as the workshop facilities are concerned, the 


SOCEORY. sometines allows the needy craftsmen to use its workshop, 


‘(444) Giving assistance by way of finance and raw 
materials to the members, 


Sonetimes the society gives assistance by way of finance 
and raw materials to its members, It is to be noted that some 
members are given both raw aaterials and cash, and some are given 
cash only or raw materials ofly. Smali advances are made only to 
enabie the craftsmen to reet the incidental expenses. 

(iv) Introducing the craftsmen to the new designs 
© gi Beoorative wotifs supplied by thé Stats 
industries Department, 
The society introduces the craftsmen to the new designs and 


decorative motifs supplied by the state Industries Department, 


Sometimes the State Industries Department specifically asks the 
society to introduce, some new designs and motifs and the crafts- 
mon are instructed by the society to adopt these designs and ~ 
motifs, | | | 

. (v) Providing marketing facilities to the craftsmen. 

The society not only procures works for dis members, but 
also provides marketing facilities for their finished products. 
The articles are either disposed of by 4tthbongh the emporia of 
the State Industries Department or thr oug’/ its own shop. Sometimes 
the society disposes of the products either through commission 
agents or through wholesale dealers who supply orders of the 
suena of the organised markets in the cities and towns, 

it has already been stated that the age-old guild organisa- 
tions in their traditional forms are no longer existing in India. 
The role of the guild organisations is now more or less played 
by the Co-operative societies which exclusively look after the 
interests of the artisan communities. 

20 Apprenticeship. 

The occupations “in ancient India were mostiy hereditary. 

A family having struck to sdme craft, the father could hand down 
to his son his capital, credit and experience. But occupation was 
not always regidly determined by heredity or caste. An energetic 
young man could thus undergo a course of apprenticeship under a 
master in an art which he chose to pursue in future. Rules of 
apprenticeship were consequently developed, 

From the Jatakas we know something about the apprentices 
(Antevasika). The Antevaésika was affiliated to the master who was 


9 
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the Acharya. During the period of training, the Antevasika had 
to reside in his master's house and to perform all the duties 
entrusted to him. He received his food and clothing in lieu of 
services rendered by him. His role was not always that ofa . 
learner, for sometimes he surpassed his master in skill, The 
Kuda Jatake” tells us of an Iksaku prince, who became an appren=- 
tice successively to a potter, garland - maker and a cook of the 
Madra King in order to get an opportunity of coming in communica. 
tion with Princess Prabhavati, The Kuda (Satake also refers to 
the practice of rewarding of apprentices, and we hear of their 
getting 1000 Kahapanas.° We have also instances of fees being 
paid by apprertices to teachers, Butnthe conditions of pupilage, 
though not given in the Buddhist books are roughly fore-shadowed 
by Gautama”, who says: "The apprentice may foresake his master 
either of his own motion (in which case he is liable to correc- 
tion) or under instructions from his kinsmen who consented to his 
pupilage. In the later ease the deserted master can sue the 
pupil's guardians for a breach of contract,” ° But a contract 
cannot be one-sided. Hence Katyayana who flourished in the third 
century B.C, fixed a penalty upon the teacher for employing the 
apprentice in other work. "He who does not instruct the pupil in 
the art and causes him to perform other work shall incur the first 


amercement and the pupil may forsake him and go to another teacher." 


1. Jataka Ve 290 ff. 
Ze No.531. 

8. Ibid. _ ‘ 
4, Sugima Jataka, No.163; Thlamugthi, No.252. 
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Our Smrti writers also lay down certain rules for apprenti- 
ceship in different crafts. A glimpse of industrial education is 
givencby Narada’, who explains the rules relating to apprentice. 
ship and admissionjto an industriel school, If a young man desires 
to be initiated into the art of his own craft, he must first secure 
the consent of his guardian before he is apprenticed. He is to 
live with his master, the duration of his apprenticeship, having 
been fixed. The master shali teach him at his cwi house and feed 
him. He must not emp loy him in other works which have no connection 
with his chosen craft, Moreover, he er eae and instruct him 
as his gon.” But if one forsakes atmaster whose character is 
exceptionally good, he may be forced to remain at the master's 
house; and he also deserves corporal punishment and confinement, 
Though his course of instruction be completed, an apprentice must 
continue to reside at the house of his master till the fixed 
period has expired. The profit of whatever work he may be doing 
belongs to his master, It is also laid down that when he has 
jearnt the art of his eraft within the stipulated period, the 
apprentice must reward his master as best as he can. Afterwards, 
either he may accept service under terms settled or return home 
after having taken permission from his master.® But Brihaspati is 
very precise in that respect. He states that crafts consisting of 
' work in gold, base metal and the like are termed human knowledge; 


he who studies them should do work in his teacher's house.“ 


le Naradasmrti, V.16~21,. 

2. Ibid, 16, 17. 7 

3e Naradasmrti, V,18=-20; Raghuvansga, V, 21-213 Yajnavalkya Smrti, 
II. 187; Gautama Dharma Sutra, II, 4647, : 

4 Brihaspati Smrti, XV. T. 
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The aforesaid rules bring out certain important features, 
There was probably a system of bond for a fixed period be tween 
the apprentice and the teacher. The teacher, as it appears, used 
to treat the trainee as his own son. ‘He was supposed to teach him 
whole - heartedly and honestly, He was not free to employ him in 
some other work which had no concern with the trainee. Equally 
the trainee had some obligations to his teacher. If he attained 
proficiency in the craft before the expiry of ike stipulated period, 
he ® was not free to leave his teacher. de had to serve his 
teacher quite faithfully during the rest of the pericd. The fruit 
of his labour would thus be a good rewerd for his teacher. Thus 
the essence of the whole system of technical education is that the. 
apprentice was actually educated in the workshop of his master. 

The tradition of apprenticeship continued in the later 
period also. We have already come to know from earlier Surtis 
that an enthusiastic young man learned his craft or trade from a 
master whom he served as an apprentice. It appears from the 
krtyakalpataru! (of Lakshmidhara Vyavaharakanda) that this form 
of carrying down the knowledge of the craft was still alive in 
the early mediaeval period. The text, however, aimed at making 
the rules of apprenticeship more humane, Thus it tried to curb 
the power of the master to puffish the apprentice. It explains 
the power of the master to order the Vadha of the apprentice if 
the latter is wicked as meaning only beating him with a bamboo- 
stick and adds that it merely empowers the master to inflict some 


corporeal punishment, 


1, EG.K.V.R. Alyangar, Baroda, 1953, p.384. 
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The traditional way of learing the hereditary occupation 

‘from the parents by observation, practice and trial and error 
method is still prevalent in most of the artisan families in 
india. The young artisans learn the veelind ques of the craft fron 
their family members as hone-apprentice. In most of the dvapivinan 
families tricks of the trade generally pass from father to sons, 
end then on to grandsons, and sO on. The son is trainea at the 
hands of the father right from his childhood, Formal training is, 
therefore, abaeiits It takes quite a long zeime to learn all the 
techniques, of the craft, The young artisans have no outside Guru 
(preceptor) to intiate them in the operations of the craft. During 
apprenticeship, they sometimes go to other craftsmen who may be 
relatives or friends of the family and may be living in a far off 
village. There they spend a few months and learn a great deal 
from them. In such cases no fee is charged for the training 
imparted to then. 

| Though the age-old system of apprenticeship is not rigidly 
followed now-a-days, the instances of learning crafts under a 
master craftsman are not rere. During the training pericd the 
apprentice generally contributes by bringing food rations from 
home. In some cases, the master aven provides him with food and 
clothing. in return, the trainee helps his master in all respects, 


be it in the household, in the fields or in the workshop. He has 


1. Based on the data collected in connection with the @raft studies 
undertaken by the Social Studies Division, Office of the Regis- 
trar General, India, New Delhi. See also; R.C, Pal Singh(ed.), 
Census of India 1961, Himachal Pradesh, Rural Craft Survey, 
"Gold and Silver Ornaments", 1967, pp.ll~12 and S. Sinha (ed.) 
Census of India 1961, West Bengal and Sikkim, "Stone wares", 
Vol. XVi, Part VII-A(iii), 1967, p.36, 
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to be sincere, humbie, keen and painstaking, Only then, he would 
be able to learn the art, in the real sense from his master. * Some- , 
times the apprentices receive fixed monthly stipends from the 
master craftsmen. The training~cum-production: centres which impart 
training to the apprentices. also pay fixed tonthly stipends. in 
such cases the apprentices either get employment opportunities in 
the workshops of their masters or start their own business after 
the training is over. . ae . °° 

Besides the traditional training at home or under a master 
eraftsman by observation, practice, and tirlal and error method, the - 
training-cum-production centres of the State ‘or Central Governments 
also provide training facilities to those who are interested to 
learn specific crafts.” The basic idea underlying the opening of 
these centres lies in the fact that though the children of the 
craftsmen learn the crafts from their parents or master craftsmen, 
it is not always possible for them to have real command over the 
techniques of the crafts, as the process of their learning does 
not always seen to be a methodical one. If the training is imparted 
methodically, the young craftsmen would gain more insight into the 
different aspects of the crafts and their techniques, This would 
enable them to see the techniques in new relationship and adopt 
innovations more readily. 

During the training period the trainees are given a fixed 
stipend per month and also the facilities to use the teols and 


equipments of the centre. According to rules, the trainees are 


1. RoC. Pal Singh (ed.), Census of India, 1961, op,cit. pp.ll-12: 


2. Based on personal observaticns. See also B.K. Roy Burman (ed.), 
Census of India 1961, Vol.Z, Part VII-A(iii), op cit. pp.98-99, 
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expected to attend the classes regularly. If anybody remains 
absent for a long time, his, stipend is proportionately cut. After — 
the completion of the training, the State Government generally 
gives grant through the co-operative societies to the. trainees’ to 
enable them to start their own business, They are also given 
preference in the matter of employment under the Goverment... 


3e Localisation of Crafts. 


Localisation is an important factor for the progress of 
crafts. It gives imetus to specialisatijn and’ efficiency of 
labour and craftsmanship. In ancient times the necessity for 
independence Suche’ pedute following a particular profession or 
eraft led them to live together in a particular locality. The 
craftsmen supplied their craft goods to the consumers in the 
neighbouring towns and villages, and executed the orders from 
such consumers jointly or severally. The crafts were sometimes 
localised in particular cities aiso, Such localisation was the 
result of their natural growth, availability of raw material and 
marketing facilities. | 

As regerds localisation of crafts in a particular locality 
we have frequent references in the ancient Indian texts. There 
are references toe villages of smiths“, carpenters’, potters, etc. 
which were generally in ‘the vicinity of towns, probably forming 
their suburbs. It thus appears that the economic factor of 


specialisation of labour was responsible for the localisation of 


1. Brfhaspatismriti, XVII. 11, 
2, Satake, TIL, 281, | 
3, Jataka, III,18, 405 and IV.159, 207, 
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various crafts and industries at separate villages and for the 
grouping of people of the same profession and caste. 

There were, apparently two types of villages in ancient 
India, i.e. the agricultural villages and those inhabited by 
craftsmen or the industrial ones. In the beginning all the villa- 
ges were of the agricultural type. In course of time, Owing’ to 
the progress of industries and the growth of their population, 
the craftsmen felt the necessity of migrating to their own settle- 
ments where they could live in large numbers and persue their 
erafts. <A Buddhist Jataka! speaks of a village of carpenters 
outside the city, while the Jaina Uvasagadasao” tells us of 4 
village of 500 potters outside the clty of Palasapura, It is 
likely that the industrial villages lying in the vicinity of 
cites supplied the needs of the urban propulation. In the Jatakas® 
we come across expressions like Dvaragamavasi Vaddhaki, Dvaraga- 
mavasi Kumbhakara, etc. Dvyaragama probably means a village out- 
side the city, and the person living in this village probably 
refers to an inhabitant of such village. 

More references to industrial villages are also available 
in the early Indian texts, A carpenter's village with 500 or 1000 
familites is often seen in the frontier of the state of Kadi or 
in.the outskirts of the city of Benaras,~ There was a weavers! 


village near Benaras under a headman”, and a smith's village of 


1. IV. 207, 

2. VII. 184, 

3. Jataka, IV.344 and ITI.376, 

4, Jataka, 1.247, IV.159, I1.18, 405 and IV,207. 

5. Dhanmmapala's Commentary on Therigatha, PSS.157 f2, - 
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21,000 houses is referred to. Similar references there are to 
villages of basket-makers (Nalakara)*. This isolation of crafts 
and prefessions ard their concentration in fixed areas according 

to A.N. Bose’, “gave birth to the medley castes and sub-castes | 
which, formerly a more or less priestly hypothesis, now began to 
harden into rigid social partitions on the basis of occupations 
tightonad with the bonds of heredity, endogamy and exogaiiy , rules 
of the table, ete, The corporate unity, conbingd ‘with 20calisation 
of industry, tended towards a narrowness ai exelusivisn whose dour 
_ congequences we are suffering for generations and centuries from 
the past." The localisation of crafts was also due to the policy 
of seyregation adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard 
to, the people following the hinagippas“, and partly to the nearness 
of the market for their labour or product of their labour as the 
case may be. . 

As in the countryside people with the same industrial pursuit 
flocked in particular villages, in the towns they congregated in a 
specified street or quarter and formed 2 more developed organisation. 
For example, in the towns of the Madhy adega we come across the 
ivory-workers' street” (dante-Karavithim in Banaras), the washer~ 


man's street (rajakavitnin)°, and the weavers’ quarter.” 


1, Jataka,; ITI, 281, 

2. Majjhimanikaya, II,206, 

3e Secial and Rural Economy of Northern India (600 B.C. = 200 A.D.),. 
Vout; Calcutta, 1961 (2nd revised edition), Chap.IV, Book I, 
p.86,.. Bs ; 

4o Jataka I, 356 and IV,.251. See also AN. Bose, op,cit. Vol.II, 
‘Calcutta, 1945, p,459. a 

5. Jataka, I. 320 f£ and 11.297, 

6. Jataka, IV, 82, a 

7, Jataka, 1.356; Dhammapada - Atthakatha, I,424. 


As constituents of urban life, particular crafts, arts and 
industries had been, by planning, localised in particular parts of 
the planned city. The Arthadastra! ordains that artisans manufac- 
turing worsted threads, cotton threads, bathoo mats and the Stara’ 
were to settle to the out inside the city; smiths and workers in 
precious stones and Brahmanas in the north. The Agnipurana”, how- 
ever, allocates south-west corner of the town ferethe goldsmiths. 
According to the Mayamata®, the weavers shopld settie to the south 
and wheel-wrights ‘to the north. Crafts of pottery, brass and 
bronze were to occupy the outermost sites of the city. In a 
different order of planning artisans were placed in the outer-most 
zone of the city; potters and other craftsmen to the east or north; 
architects to the sout-east or north-west.* 

Localisation of crafts and industries appears to be a con- 
tinuous process in the rural and urban economy of India, Even 
during the mediaeval period the rural and urban crafts appear to 
have been flourished in particular villages or towns. The chief 
causes for this localisation were the ancestral skill of the crafts- 
men, availability of raw material, marketing facilities and state 
patronage. As for oxample, mention may here be made of the 
choppas, bandanas and corahs of Murshidabad, Maldah and other 
Bengal towns which were greatly in demand for export. The fine 


flowered brocade work was made at places like Benares, Ahmedabad 


1, Il, 4, 

2, Cited, AN. Bose, opecito, VoleII (1945); pp.284-285. 
3. Chs. 10, 11, 154-83, 

4. Ibid. Chs. 9, 29, 
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and the fabries in double = weaving of colours were produced in 
Poona, Yeolea end other places.” | | 

iin-i—inari also makes a reference to localisation of 
industries. Gujarat was famous for kumbhakas and silk cloth, — © 
Orissa for silk, Lahore for silk thread, ani Tattah for jamawars 
in cotton and silk, AllahabZd and the Deccan were also manufac- 
‘turers of silk cloth of high class.” The silk industry was'also’ 
the ‘monopoly of Bengal, ‘Says Sir Jadunath Sarkar 2 4A great deal 
of ‘the output was woven 1 locally, put uses quantities were 
exported to Gujarat. - - ~ - At Surat they manufactured carpets 
of silk or silk and gold and silver thread. At Ahmedabad all 
kinds of silk stuffs were woven - --- Banares was famous in the 
seventeenth century for the silk stuffs and silk embroidery as 
it is to-day." 

The chief centres of woolen industry were Kashmir, Kabui, 
Agra, Lehore, Patna and Rajputana., Besides pashhina cloth, Kashmir 
was also famous for shawls of high quality*, ivory work and wood 
Work’ | | 

It has already been seen that in ancient India some of the 
arts and crafts were localised in particular villages, and in the 


towns or cities they were localised in a specified street or 


1. SS. Kulshreshtha, The Development of Trade and Indusry under 
the Mughals (1526-1707 A.Ds), 1964, pp.189-190, 


Qe Ain-i-Akbari, Blockmann, Yol.I, pli. 
3. Studies in Aurangzeb's Reign, Pe2t9. 


4. Khuldasat: Per Mss. Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh by M. Sujan Rai Khatri, 
Saraswati Bhander, Udaipur, p.49bo 


5e Pinkerton Vol. ViII, Alexander Hamilton 1688-1723, p.309. 
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locality. It will be interesting to note that almost similar type 
of localisation is still found to be existing in a good number of 
villages, towns or cities in the country, Industrial villages 
such as smiths' villages, weavers' villages and potters' villages, 
where all the. inhabitants belong.to one occupational caste may not 
be found now-a-days, but viliages predominated by craftsmen 
community are not very rare. As. for exauple, mention may here: be 
made of a village named Harharia Chak? (about 26 Km. from Berhampur, 
Distt. Murshidabad, West Banged) where majority of the population 
are engaged in silk weaving. There is a village named Patharkati 
near Gaya town, Bihar which is mainly inhabited by the Gaud 
Brahmanas practising stone-cerving .- The very name of the village 
'Patharkati' suggests that the village may have derived: its 
nomenclature from the name of the craft boing practised there, 
There is another village nanied Irpa? (about 17 Ku. from Ranchi | 
town, Bihar) which is mainly populated by the Muslim weavers. 
There is also a village Kakermutha (néar the, city of Varanasi, 
Uttar Pradesh) which is predominated by the dyers and silk- 
weavers.“ 

So far as the localisation of crafts in a particular street 
or locality of a town or city is concerned it may be noted that 


there are still many towns or cities in India where localisation & 


- 1, Information received from Dr.N.D. Bhattacharya who submitted 
‘his Ph.D, thesis on the *Settlement Pattern in the District of 
Murshidabad" in the Benaras Hindu University in 1965, 


2 Information received from Dr. 5, Prasad who has made a compre- 
hensive survey of the village on behalf of the Social Studies 
Division, Office of the Registrar General, India, Ministry of 
Home Affairs, New Delhi, 


Se Ibid. 
4, Information received from a resident of the village. 
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of crafts is persisting in a particular street or locality. As 
for example mention may here be made of the Jodhpur town in 
Rajasthan where the goldsmiths and the silversmiths are reported 
to have settled in particular localities such as Shabpura, Soner- 
ki-bas, Brahmpuri and Hattiram-ke-oudha.~ In Dharavi area of the 
Bombay city there is a locality kyown as Kumbharwada (locality of 
the. Kunhars) which is mainly Inhabited by the potters.” In Cai- 
cutta, the potter's cxraSt is localised in two areas namely Kumartuli 
and Kalighat, while the craft of the eonch~she11 cutters is mainly | 
located in the Amherst street area of Central Calcutta and the: 
Santcharipada area of South-West Calcutta, The names of the loca- 
lities i.e, 'Kumartuli' and ‘Santharipada’ also indicate that these 
localities are mainly inhabited by the Kumars (potters) and the 
dankharis (conch-shell eutters).® In Delhi the potter's craft is 
located at Jhandewalan (near Karol Bagh), while the manufacture 
of jewellery and ornaments is localised in the Chandni Chowk area 
oz the city.* In Darbhanga, Bihar, the potter's craft is located 
in two localities of the town, namely Maulaganj and Hasan Chak.® 
In Benaras, Uttar Pradesh, it will be observed that the silk and 
brocade work is principally localised in the 4dampura and Jaitpura 
wards to the north of the city which constitute the chief 


1. Based on the data collected by the Secial Studies Division, 
Office of the Registrar General, India, New Delhi. 


26 Ibid. 
36 Based on personal observation, 
4, Ibid, 


5. Based on the data collected by the Social Studies Division, 
Office of the Registrar General, India, New Delhi. 
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residential area of the Muslim weavers. Elsewhere the craft is 
located in Madanpura, Nawabganj, the Reori Talao are@2 and Lalla- 
pura, all lying to the south-Western part of the city.) 4s 
regards toy industry it has been stated that the industry is leca- 
Po Nas 

lised in the Khojwa - Nawabganj area, Ramapurd, Pierce Kalan, 
Kashmiriganj, Nai Basti end Hanumanpura and employs about 500 
workers.” in Svinagor, Kashmir, the wood-carvers end the cane 
penters are settled in the Baramula area of the dowas” There is 
also a town named Gajendragad (Distt. Dharwar, Mysore State) 
where the weavers (locally known as Nekars) are mostly settled 
in a particular area of the town,” 

The localisation of crafts in a particular village or in 
@ particular locality of a town or city has, thus, played an 
important role in the economic life of the craftsmen who have 
retained traditional prejudices aven for the betterment of their 
prospects. 

4, Mobility of occupation 
In ancient India most of the crafts were organised on a 


hereditary basis, and technical talent descended from father to 


son and was confined to particular family. The ancient texts 


1, RoL. Singh, “Banaras - A study in Urban Geography" , Banaras, 


2. Ibid, p.84. 


3, Based on the data collected by the Social Studies Division, 
Office of the Registrar General, India,New Delhi. 


4, Based cn the information received from a resident of the 
town. 


enjoin that one's hereditary duties had to be followed, But neee- 

Ssities of life would know no law. It had to be recognised that 
though particular’ avocations and activities were prescribed for 
the four, varnas, each varna might in time of difficulty follow’ 
the poeunetion peculiar to the caste immediately below it, but 
should not fellow the avocations peculiar tonthe higher varnas.” 

' The person. with changed avocation was expected to revert to his 
proper avocation when the difficulty was over. “ae the reversion 
did not take place in course. of a few generations, the original 
caste would he lost and new one adopted or presumed.” It, thus, 
appears that though normally the crafts were organised on heres 
ditary basis, the mobility of occupation was permitted by the 
ancient iawcnivedtss It was not absolutely necessary that the son 
would fellow his father's traditional occupation. Indeed the 
choice of occupations was quite free. Thus in the Vinaya Pitaka’, 
we find parents discussing the best profession which their wards 
wignt choose without a reference being made to the father's pro- 
fession. fn the Chullavagga® even the monks are allowed the use 
of a loom and of shuttles, strings and all the apparatus belonging 


to a loom. In the Kuda sataka®, a prince in his infatuation for 


a girl apprentices himself incognito in succession to the potter, 


1. Gautama, XI, 9-10; Vadigtha, 19. 7-8; Vishnudharmasiatra III.3; 
Markandeyapurana, 27 and Mabsya Purana, 215. 63. 


2, Vasigtha, II, 22-23. 
36 Vasistha, II, 19-23; Vishnudharmasttra, II.15 and Gautama, X.1-7, 
4, I. 77 and IV,128, 
5eVoA8. 
6. No.531. 
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basket-maker,etc., without a word being said as to his social 
degration when these vagaries became known. We also find 
reference to a prifice who only consents te marry when a princess 
is found exactly like a golden image which he himself had fashien- 


Oo 


ed and which was far superior to that made by the chief smith 


employed for the purpose.* 


Again we hear of a weaver looking 
on his handicraft as a mere make-shift and changing it offhand 
for that of an archer.” Reference may also be made of one Brahmin 
becoming a carpenter,°-Even the potter might have his apprentices 
from outside his community, A Rathakara (chariot-builder) could 
arae make his living by. learning the art of taming horses and 
building houses. A section of the Rathakara caste is said to 
have worked also with leather,“ 

Apart from the choice of profession, the 
craftsmen were also allowed to change their vocation in times 
of economic necessities. Thus the Mandasor Inscription of Kumara~ 
gupta I and Bandhuvarman” dated AeD. 436 records that a guild 
of silk-weavers migrated in a body. from Lata-Vishaya near lower 
Narmada region to the inland country ef Dadapura or Mandasor in 
Western Malwa, Some of the members of the guild had changed 


their vocation of weaving and had taken various professions from 


i. Ibid. 

Ze Jataka,II.87. 

8, Jataka,475. _ 

4, See A.N. Bose,Social and Rural Economy of Northern India (Cir. 
600 B.C. = 200 A.D. ),Vol.I1,1945,pp.456-57; See also Richard 
Fick,The Social Organisation in North East India in Buddha's 
Time (Translated by S.K.Maitra),University of Calcutta,i920, 
Chap.Xt,Casteless Professions. 


5, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum,Vol.III (Inscriptions of the early 
Gupta kings),Ed. J.F.Fleet, London,1888,pp.81-84. 
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soldering to astrology. The chief cause of this migration to the 
inlata country was probably the failure of the profitable silk 
trade with the West. Many of the weavers might have found it 
expensive to have their products conveyed to sea for export, and 
local demand was not sufficient to keep them all employed. As a 
result, many of the former silk-weavers had to abandon silk- 
weaving and were forced to take up other vocations, from astrology 
to soldpring.1 oe 

The tradition of changing one's occupation continued even 

duetuaene Mahomedan period, when there was no bar to one's taking 
to a trade of one's choice, and the rigidity of ca¥twise avocation 
began to give in. If a member of a community should change his 
profession and take to the profession of some other community then 
he became a member of the guila of the latex community. Thus, as_ 
Sir George Birdwood remarks, “the trade guilds of the great poly= 
technical sites of India are not, however, always exactly 
coincident with the sectarian or technical caste of a particular 
class of artisans. Sometimes the same trade is pursued by men of 
different castes, and its guild generally includes every member 
of the trade it represents without strict reference to caste.t@ 
Even to-day the mobility of eccupation is considered to be an 


important factor in the economic life of the people, though side 


by side castewise avocations continue not only by the inertia of 


1. SeKe Maity, Economic Life of Northern India in the Gupta Period. 
(cir, AsD. 300-550), Calcutta, 1957, Chap. VI, p-138. 

2. Industrial Arts of India, 1880, p.138, See also 4,K. Coomaraswany, 
The Indian Craftsman, 1909, p.67 and K.R.R. Sastri, South Indian 
Guilds, pp.6=32, 
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habits, but also by the force of traditions and texts. The 
constitution of India has also given all the citizens the right 
to practise any profession, or to carry on any occupation, trade 
or pusiness.- As a result the heredity of occupation has 1st ite, 
age-old importance, and due to economic pressure many members of 
‘the artisan castes have been compelled to adopt some other occupa- 
tions which ore more profitable than their traditional onesé G.S. 
Ghurye” has rightly observed, "At present many members of the 
Brahmin caste are seen engaged in@imest bite of the occupations, 
excepting those of casual Labourer, sweeper, and seavenger. Many 
nembers of the various artisan castes are teachers, shop-keepers, 
bank clerks, shop assistant, and architects." While conducting 

a survey of the potter's craft of Darbhanga, Bihar in 1967 it was 
found that some of the artisan families had given up their tradi- 
tional occupation in favour of shop-keeping, service, etc, Pana- 
meswar Pandit, once a potter, was found to be a shop-keeper. His 
eldest son was helping him in his business, while his second son 
was a medical student,” While visiting a village, namely, Dadpur 
in the district of Burdwan, West Bengal in 1968 it was found that 
the sons of an ironsmith, though trained in their traditional 


occupation, were engaged either in business or in service. * 


1, Article 19(¢) of the @onstitution. 
2o Caste, Class and Gccupation, Bombay, 1961, p.204. 


3. Based on the data collected by the Social Studies Division, 
Office of the Registrar General, India, New Delhi. 


4, Based on personal observation, 
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The Census Organisation, New Delhi, undertook a comprehen- 
sive survey of the textile dyeing and hand-printing in Jawad, 
Tarapur and Ummedpura in Mandsaur district and Bhairongarh in . 
Ujjain district of Madhya Pradesh, As a result of survey it has 
been found that a good number of artisans have given up their 
traditional craft and taken to other occupations like running of 
@ flour mill, tailoring or going for service. Again, many of them 
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have started grocery shops, cycle repair shops and other types 
of commercial establishments. ° 

It thus appears that the heredity of occupation is no 
longer strictly adhered to by many artisan castes. This is due 
to the reason that now-a-days the local demand for household 
crafts is notsufficient to keep all the members of the artisan 
castes employed. As a result, the unemployed members are forced 
to take up other vocations. A craftsman prefers to adopt some 
other avocation when his hereditary occupation fails to support 
him in the struggle for existence. 

5. Wages. 

The village artisans mostly used to get their wages in the 
barter system which was very common in ancient India.” Thus the 
dues of the village potter, smith, carpenter, etc. were to be paid 
in terms of paddy, rice, cloth, garments, coverlets, cows, horses, 
cowries, pearls, ete. Even now such a system continues to some 


extent in the Indian villages, 


1, B.K. Roy Burman (ed.), Census of India 1961, Yol.I, Monograph 
series, Part VII~A, op.cite ppe23-24. 


2e Gautama, VII. 613 Vasistha, I1,37. 
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Panini refers to both unskilied (xermakara)? and skilled 
artisans (raja-dilpins)*. Perhaps the raja-dilpins enjoyed the 
patronage of king’ from whom they were so named. The wage of the 
unskilled workmen was known: as bhriti (Kermani. bhritau)®, whilo 
that of the skilled ones as vetana. In the ArtEadastra, Cotains 
however, includes both wages paid to artisans” and salaries paid 
to government servants,” The skilled artisans used to earn their 
livelihood (jivixartha) ® through either wages, or as food received. 
The system of receiving a fixed payment in’return for stipulated 
services rendered was called parikrayana, the employer parikreta 
and the man employed parikrita’. A hired workman. was named after 
the period for which he was engaged, eee. masitka® and the amount 


9 


of wages fixed to be paid e.g. panchaka, A month was the unit 


of time for calculating wages, as seem in the examples to gitra?®, 


viz. Karmakarah masikah masam bhritahePanini condemns vile 


11 me erama-taksha”” was a carpenter who 


artisans as papa-dilpa. 
went to work on daily wages to the house of his clients in the 


village. On the other hand, the Kauta-taksha was one who worked 


1. III. 2. 22. 
26 VI. ae 63. 
3. Ii. 4s 220 


4, Arthasastra, II. 28, p.114, 
5. Ibid, V.3, p.248, 

‘6. Panini, VI. Ze %3. 

7; Ebidait. Ww. Ue . 
8,.Papini, V. 1.80. . > 

9, Ibid. V. 1. 56, 

10. Ve il. 86. 

il, Vie 2. 88, 

12. V. 4.95.6 


on his ‘own account in his own workshop (kuti) and was thus of a 
higher status, This distinction still remains in rural econony, . 

The craftsmen also received money fees. The Arthasastra* 
specifies the fees for metal workers. ‘They were required to mente 
facture gold and silver coins, 1 masa (of silver, This means © 
1/16 of value, 1 dharana being 16 masas in weight) is the fee for 
the manufacture of a. silver dharana, 1/8 portion for manufacture 
of a suvarna. Fees rise acco “ding to the skill of the worker, 
Fees shall be 5 p.c.s or 1/20 for manufacture of articles from 
copper, brass, etc, 1 and 2 kakanis are foes for manufacturing an 
article of a pala in weight of lead and iron respectively. 

The dukraniti” assigns the goldsmith 1/30, 1/60 or 1/120, 
according as the workmanship is excellent, mediocre or inferior; 
1/240 in the case of a bracelet (kataka) and 1/480 for mere melting. 

The grades of the silversmith are 4, 4, 1/8, according to quality 
“of work and 1/16 in the case of a bracelet. The fee is 4 for 
copper, Zine and jasada metals 4, 1, 2, or 8 times in case of 
iron. Thus Sukra's law is more equitable giving more weight to 
workmanship and less to the value of the metal worked upon. 

The Arthagagitra also ordains that the artisans would be 
provided with wages and provisions in proportion to ihe amount of 
work done by thom.” In its regulations on textile labour, the 
Arthagastra leid down that wages were to vary according to the 
quality and quantity of the yarn produced. Only artisans who 


1. IV. 1. Munich Ms. 

2. IV. 653-59. See also A,N. Bose, Social and Rurai Economy of 
Northern India, (cir. 600 B.C. — 200 A.D.), Calcutta, 1961, 
Vol. I, Book It, Chap. Itt, Po240. 

38. Arthasastra, Book II, Chap. XXIV. 
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could turn out a given anount of work in a given time might be 
engaged on fixed wages. According, to Kautilya, wages were to be 
pete for work done, but not for the work that was not done.” In 
his regulations on Wages, Vishnu” also states that a workman, wh0o 
abandoned his work before the expiry of the torn would forfeit his 
who}® wages and had to pay a fine of 100 panas to the king, 

Aptidens and other workmen, serving of their own accord, 
would obtain as much wages as similar persons employed elsewhere 
usually got or as much an expert (Kusalah) would fix, Goldsmiths’. 
wages were prescribed in the Arthagastra at different rates for 
the different jobs. Skill as well as the nature of the work 
determined the wages, Payment might be withheld if the workmanship 
was below the Sim loyerte satisfaction, ~ | 

The weavers of linen or silk or woolen clothes were required 
to Laithfully carry out the work entrusted to them. Any deviation 
from the quality or weight, etc. was pungishable. Artisans had 
to fulfil their engagements in accordance with their agreement as 
to time, place, and form of work. Those who postponed their 
engagements under the excuse that no agreement as to time, place, 
and form of work had been entered into, would, except in troubles 
and calamities, not only forfeit one-fourth of their wages, but 
also be punished with a fine equal to twice the amount of their 


5 
WAagese 


i. ibid. Book Ii, Chap, AXII1, 

2. Ibid. ‘Book It, Chap. XIV. .See also Vishnu, V. 153-157, 
8. V. 153. 

4, Arthagastra, Book IIi, Chap. XIV. 

5. Ibid. Book IV, Chap. I; Manu, VIII. 179, 
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Guilds of workmen as well as those who carried on any co- 
operative work would dévide their earnings (vetanam or wages) | 
either equally or as agreed upon among themselves.’ 

The Superintendent of weaving in Kautilya's state” would | 
employ qualified artisans to manufacture various types of cloths, 
garments, blankets and curtains. Widows, crippled women, girls, 
mendicant or ascetic women, mothers of prostitutes, old women 
servants of the king and prostitutes (devadasi) would be employed 
to cut wool, fibre, cotton, hemp, and flax. Those women who did 
not stir out of their houses, those whose husbands had gone abroad, 
and those who were crippled might, when obliged to work for sub- 
sistence, be provided with work of spinning out threads in due 
courtesy through the woddim of maid servants of the weaving.estab— 
lishment. Those women who could present themselves at the weaving 
house would at dawn be enabled to exchange their spinnings for 
wages. If the Superintendent looked at the face of such women or 
talked about any other work, he would be punished with the first 
amercenent. Delay in paying wages would be punished with the 
middlemost amercement. Likewise, when wages were paid for work 
that was not completed. The law-giver threatened that a woman who 
having received wages did not turn out the work would have her 
thumb wae off. 

Wages would be fixed according as the threads spun and in 


proportion to @ greater or less quantity manufactured, and in 


1. Ibid. Book III, Chap. XIV. 
2. Ibid. Book II, Chap. XXIII. 
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consideration of the quantity of thread spun. Wages would be cut 
short if, making allowance for the quality of raw material, the 
quantity of the threads spun out of it was found to fall short. 
Those who misappropriated, stole or ran away with the raw material 
supplied to them would pe severely dealt with. Weavers, gia 7 
guilty, would be fined out of their wages in proportion to their 
offences. a | > 
Disputes regarding wages used to be decided on the strength 

of evidences furnished by witnesses. In the absence of witnesses, 
the master who had provided his servant with work would be examined. 
Fallure to pay wages would be punished with a fine ten times the 
amount of wages or six panas, Misappropriation of wages would be 
punished with a fine of twelve panas or of five times the amount 
of wages. 

. During the mediaeval period the village artisans probably 
used to get their remuneraticn either in kind or in fees. As 
for example, mention may here be made of the village poters who in 
return for their services received some remuneration, "either in 
allotments of land from the corporate stock, or in fees, consisting 
of fixed proportions of the crop of every farmer in the villaget®, 
Besides, there were a large number of workmen who depended on state 
patronage and received their daily wages. Barbosa says that it 
was the custom among the Muslims and Indians that when the workmen 
came to begin any work they gave them a certain quantity of rice 


to eat and when they departed at night they gave them a fanam each®. 
Le Toid. Book Tit, Chap.slil. 


26 Wilks, Historical Sketches of Mysore, Vol, I, pp.73-74. 
Be Barbosa, Ii, DoI9e 


272. ss 
She account is confirmed by Nuniz who describes the system at 
Vijayanagar as follows : "He (the king) has one thousand six 
hundred grooms who attend to horses and has alse three hundred 
horse trainers and two thousand artificers namely blacksmiths, 
masons and carpenters ..-cs esses These are the. people he has and " 
peys every days he gives them their allowance at the rate of the 
palace", : 

From the Ain-i-Akbari we are told of the skilled craftsmen 
maintained in the karkhanajats and palaces 6f the Moghals. Akbar . 
had in his service many artists who became eminent by their produc- 
tions, Besides artists, he had also weavers, jewellers and damas- 
ceners, inlayers and enamellers, engravers and lapidaries, and 
craftsmen of all kinds, The emperor not only patronised these 
craftsmen, but also fixed their wagess” 

The traditional system of remuneration in kind or in fees 
continues even till to~day to a great extent in Indian economic 
life. The payment of village craftsmen is "sither a payment in 
kind, or a grant of land, besides perquisites on special occasions, 
For their customary services they are repaid at harvest-time, . 
receiving a fixed proportion of sheaves of grain from the crop 
collected on the threshing floor, or they may be given a share of 


3 


the communal land. The village craftsmen also receive money pay- 


ment either on daily wage basis or on contract basis. In the 
tewns and cities, however, the skilled craftsmen employed in the 


1, robert Sewell: A Forgetten Empire, p.d6l. see also 1,.V, Mahalin— 
gam, Economic Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, University of 
Madras, 1951, p.108, 

2. Ain-i-Akbari, H.Blockmann, Calcutta, 2nd edition,1927, pp.235-236. 

3. A.K. Coomaraswamy, The Indian Craftsman, London, 1909, p.5, See 
also Baden Powell, Indian Village Community, p.17. 


workshops of the master craftsmen are either paid monthly salary 
or daily wages. The young apprentices who undertake training 
either under a master craftsman or in a training-cum-production 
centre also receive fixed monthly stipend or daily wages in 1isu 
of services rendered by them, In case of craftsmen working on a 
contract basis, their earnings are sometimes reckoned at either 
by the weight of the main raw material on which they work, or by 
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the volume of finished work they turn out, 
6, Marketing. 

The handicrafts produced in the villages, towns and cities | 
are largely, if not entirely, for commercial use. The products 
are generally disposed of through the following chenneis?: 

(1) Sale at residence. | 

(2) Hawking. 

(3) Local markets, 

(4) Fairs or. metas, 

(5) Weekly or bi-weekly hats. 

(6) Established marketing channels in specific areas. 

(7) Supply on contract or order basis. 

(8) Sale shops or depots of the Co-operative societies. 

(9) Sales emporia of Central or State Governments. 

(10) Exporters: including private and public organisations. 

Sale at residence: 

A part of the articles produced by the craftsmen are sold 
directly from their residences or workshops, The customers go to 


the residences or workshops of the craftsmen, and purchase the 


i. Based on personal observations as well as the information rece- 


ived from the All India Handicrafts Board, R.K. Puram, West 
Block No.7, New Delhi-22, i 
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articles according to their choice, 

Hawking: 

Sometimes: the eraftsmen dispose of their products by haw- 
king. They take their products to the near by hats, villages end 
towns, and sell them directly to the consumers, " 

Local markets: 

The rural artisans, often sell their products in the local 
markets where other articles of day to day use are also sold, In 
the local markets the products are generally displayed in the 
stals for sale. The customers purchase their required articles 
from these stals, 

Fairs or mel as: 

In India, fairs or melas generally take place on certain 
religious occasions or festivals, The craftsmen living in nearby 
villages or towns participate in these fairs or medias, and dispose 
of their products directly to the aousumenes The products are 
also sold in the industrial fairs organised by the Central or 
State Governnent » 

Weekly or bi-weekly hats: 

Weekly or bi-weekly hats are generally held in the rural 
areas. The craftsmen living in the adjoining aresstake their 
products to these hats and dispose them of directiy to the 


consumers, 


Established mrketing channel in 
specific areas: 


There: are established markets for particular crafts in the 


specific areas of many of the towns and cities in the country. 
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The articles displayed in the shops for sale are either manufac= 
tured in the workshops attached to the shops or procured through 
dealers or commission agents. Sometimes the articles are also | 
purchased directly from the local craftsmen on contract or order 
basis, In the ospaiiaed markets the products are generally sold. 
direct to the customers. Sometimes the shop-keepers also receive ° 
orders. from the consumers, and supply the finished products acco- 
rding to their specification, 

Supply _on contract or order basis: 

The craftsmen also dispose of their products on contract 
or order basis, They receive contracts or Abies either from the 
individuals or from the dealers, traders and contractors, and 
supply the articles according to their specification, Sometimes 
the craftsmen receive some advance payment for purchasing the 
main raw material, and after the processing is over, they get 


wages on piéce-rate basis, 


Seles shops or depots of the 
eco-operative societies: 


The co-operative societies organised by the craftsmen have 
got their own shops through which products of the societies are dis- 
wowed of direct to the consumers. Semetimes the societies execute 
orders of the State Industries Departments, In such cases the 
articles are handed over to the State Industries Departments to be 


disposed of through their different emporiums. 
Sales emporia of the Central or 


‘State Governments: 
Handicrafts goods are alse sold through the Central or State 


Cottage Industries emporiums, . The products procured by these 
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emporiums on order basis either from the co-operative societies 
or from the craftsmen, are disposed of direct to the consumers. 
Sometimes these emporiuns also dispose of these products to 


different private and public organisations including the exporéers. 


Exporters including private and 
public organisation: 


The craftsmen do not undertake the export of their products 
directly. They reccive orders from the dealers; “exporters and the 
exporter-cun-dealers at Delhi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, and 
supply the goods. to then. Through their individual efforts these 
dealers, exporters and exporters-cum-dealers establish commercial 
_ contacts with foreign markets, and export the handicraft goods 
which are in the greatest demand, | 

Now-a-days Indian handicrafts are exported to over 80 
countries all over the world. The most important markets of Indian 
handicrafts are Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, Natherlands, 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, U.K., U.S.S.R., Australia, Hong-Kong, 
Japan, Malaysia, Singapore, Aden (SYPR), Kuwait, Lebanon, Iraq; 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya, Zambia, Czechoslovakia, Saudi Arabia, 
U.S.A. and Canada. Of the principal handicrafts exported in these 
countries special mention may here be made of precious, semi- 
precious and synthetic stones, jewellery of precious metals, gold 
and silver jewellery, woollen carpets, rugs and druggets with 
namdahs, art metal wares, wood wares, hand-printed cotton textiles, 


shawls, zari goods,ivory products, carpets, rugs and durries of 
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cotton, embroidered goods, stone works, pottery, articles of wicker 
work, pamboo, etcs, dolis and toys. 
| Exports of handicrafts “reached @ record figure Of 8094.72 ° 

Grores ‘during 1969~70 as against s,'16.47 orored in the Spevious : 
year thereby showing an increase of fse18.25 crores or 23.9 per cent. 
The rate of growth in the exports of handicrafts during 1969-70 is ~ 
very significant specially ahen eousaned to a Yise of about 4 per 
cent in the total exports of our country, Consequently, the share 
of exports of handicrafts in the total exports of° our country iiag 
increased from 5.6 pex cent in 196869 to 6.7=per cent in 1969-70 
and handicrafts have become one of the important export items along- 
with jute manufacture, tea, iron ore, engineering goods and leather 
manufacture.” | 

Now let us examine as to whether the present-day marketing 
channels existed in ancient and mediaeval India, As it appears, in 
those days Indian handicrafts were dispesedpt through sale at resi- 
dence, iocal markets or ostablished marketing channels in. specific 
areas, supply of contract or order basis, end export in foreign 
countries, References to these marketing channels are, however, 
found in some of the ancient and mediaveal Indian texts, In the 
Jatakas it is mentioned that the craftsmen following a particular 
profession or craft used to live in a place near to the market for 


their products of labour, Thus we find the ivory-workers' bazar’, 


1, Information based on the circular No,HB/PR/Exp.Stat/69+70 dated 
the 30th October, 1970, issued by the All India Handicrafts 
Board, West Block No.7, RK. Puram, New Deihi~22. 


2.0 Ibid. 
3. Silavannaga Jataka, No,72; Kasaya, No.221. 
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and the weavers’ ward of Benares’, A J&taka", however, speaks of 
carpenters outside the city, while the Jains Uvasagadasao® tells us 
of a village of 500 potters outside the city of Palasapura, It is 
likely that the industrial villages lying in the vicinity of exvties 
supplied the needs of the urban population. The goldsmiths seem 
£0 have settled in the town where he could cater the demands of 
the richer folk, and be is not found settled in exclusive villages 
like the black-smith in tho kamndragana.“ A seuvcnvents village 
with 500 or 1,000 families is often seen in the frontier of the 
state of Kasi or in the outskirts of the city of Benares’, There 
was @ weavers' village near Benares under a headuan®, and a smith's 
viliage of 1,000 houses is referred to’, The craftsmen purveyed 
their goods to the people of neighbouring towns and villages or 
executed orders from them jointly or severally’, 

The aforesaid references bring out some important features 
of ancient Tudian marketing channels, Firstly, there were local 
markets or established marketing channels in specific areas in the 
cities or towns where the craftsmen had their own shops, and most 


probably used to sell their products directly to the urban popula~ 


tion, Secondly, there were industrial villages near the cities and 


1. Bhimasena Jataka, No.80. 

20 IV. 207. 

3. VII. 184, . 7 

4, Jataka, V.424 commentary; Dighanikaya II. 88; Milindapanho 331; 
Ramayana II, 88, 15; Mathura Inscription, Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol.II. 14. 

5. Jataka I, 247, IV. 159, II. 18, 405 and IV. 207. 

6. Dhammapala's Commentary on Therigatha, PSS. 157 ?f. 

7. Jataka III. 281, 

8. Brihaspati, XVII. li. 
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towns, and the craftsmen living in these villages either disposed 
of their goods to the people of neighbouring towns and villages or 
executed orders from them jointly or severally. It is not, however, 
known whether the products were disposed of by hawking or throdgh_ 
local dealers, traders, contractors or commission agents. As 
regards sale at residence no specifie evidence is available, but 
it is likely that the craftsmen living in the rural or urban areas 
used to sell their products directly from their residence or work- 
Shops ; 

As regards export of Indian handicrafts in foreign countries 
we come across a few references in ancient and mediaeval Indian 
texts. The export of cloth is attested to by the Tirthakalpa, a 
later Prakrit work, where it is stated that a large quantity of 
cloth was taken to Bharukachchha (Broach) by a merchant named 
Dhanedvara from Ceylon,* The anonymous author of the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea also mentions that there was a brisk trade 
between India and Ceylon.” 

Xndia's commercial relations with China were also fiourish- 
ing. Poatie (a fine textile, probably muslin) was produced in 
India’, and as early as A.D, 430 Indian Po-tie was sent to China 


from Ho=lo-tan on Java‘. In return Chinese silk was imported in 


1. Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1905-1906,p.144. 


2. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, translated by WoH.Schoff, 
London, 1912, p.47. 


S. Sino-f[ranica : Laufer, Berthold, Chicago, 1919, p.491,. 


4, Ibid. The Periplus also refers to muslins of the finest sort 
called 'Gangetic' which were brought dowa to Tamrajipti (Mod. 
Tamluk, Distt. Midnapore, West Bengal) for export \Periplus 63), 
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India, Kalidasa mentions this silk fabric as Chinamsuka’. During 
the time of Kautilya also Chinese silk (chinapatta)* was well known 
as one of the most fashionable textiles among the richer sections 
of the society. 2 ee 
During the mediaeval period different types of handicrafts 
were exported in foreign ecuntries. Gujarat's cheap resist-dyed 
calicoes were much in demand both in the middle-east and in the 
Malaya Archipelago, The Chinese account of the fifteenth century 
describing the voyages of Cheng - Ho and his retinue also states 
the import of fast dyed printed cottons from Calicut.* India's 
textile trade in the seventeenth century was with Netherlands, 
England, Protugal, France and Denmark.” At that time painted and 
printed calicoes constituted the most important class of Indian 
fabric exported from some centres in Western India, It is repor- 
ted that calicoes were exported in England, while the white cotton 
clothes were exported to places in Southern Asia, Indian Archipe- 
lago, and in small quantities to Japan. Baftas or cotton cloths 
dyed red-blue were sent to Mozambique, Abyssinia and Phillipine 


Islands, Sumatra and the Far East. Cotton fabrics and cloths 


I, Kumarasambhava, Vil. 3: Abhijnana Sakuntalam, I. p.83é 
2, Arthasastra, Ed. R. Shamasastry, Mysore, 1924, p.82. 


8, John Irwin, "Indian Textile Trade in the Seventeenth Century", 
Journal of Indian Textile History, No.l, 1955, p.24. 


4, RJ. Mehta, The Handicrafts and Industrial Arts of India, Bombay, 
1960, poll9, 2 


5, John Irwin, op.ci ey Pedo 
60 Tbid, Polka. 


worked in gold and silver were produced in Benares, Ahmedabad, 
Bihar and Agra, These were exported to Asiatic and European 
sountries both from the east as well as from the western COBBLE» 
‘The place of honour gpOREES the exports was eocupred by the me 
musliys. Chintz was poth locally consumed as well. as exported to 
furope and Asiatic “countries.” 

| At the close of the seventeenth ecentury°&urope became a 
good customer for our taffetas and brocadeso Dyeing and weaving 
of silk having been improved by the East India Company in Bengal 
by importation of dyes, export of silk goods received a ead 
impetus Tusser being the speciality of Orissa, was exported 
from Orissa portess 

The study of the economic life of the craftsmen with special 

reference to Guild organisation, Apprenticeship, Localisation of 
crafts in specified areas, Mobility of occupation, Wages and 
Marketing reveals the fact that the traditional type of economic 
organisation of the craftsmen may have undergone some changes in the 
course of ages, but its basic characteristics have almost remained 


unchanged or unaffected over the centuries, 


1, Tavernier's Teevesss I, ppod, 27, 723 Storia de Mogor il, pp. 
88, 125. See also 5.8, Kulshreshtha, The Development of Trade 
and Industry under the Mughals (1526 to 1707 A.D.), 1964 p.232. 


2. Khulasat:; Per Msse p.e25a3 Chahar, Per Mss. p.94be 
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CHAPTER - IV: TECHNIQUES OF CRAFTS, 

. "The stuay of ‘technology is an ‘essential ‘key to the “under- 
standing. of a people! s culture !, _This is a very signi?icant state- 
nent nee aby Me Je Harskovits in his monumental work on "Man and iis 
Works" , It cannot be dented that in man's struggle for survival, 
resources and techniques are. ‘his greatest assets, } 

In India, the study of. the technology of -erafts has mbt: ‘been |. 
‘ mags in a systematic manner. A good. deal of work has, however, been 
aone in respect of the artistic appreciation, sdcio-religious signi~ 
fleatice and : “aesthetic ¢ appraisal of ancient, mediaeval and conteni- 
porary Indian Art, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting etc., but so 
fer as the technology of crafts is concerned, only a few casual 
references from ancient texts or some results of stray investigations 
on the technology of a few excavated and explored artifacts have 
been recorded without any fruitful analysis. As @ result, we- have 
so long been deprived of obtaining a true picture ‘of the technology — 
of a good number of traditional crafts with special reference to 
their evouuneons evelopment or ups and downs in different epochs 
of Indian History. But if we carefully examine the materials at 
our disposal, there is some possibility ‘of tracing out the sequences 
of the technology ar at least some: of the important age-old crafts 
_ flourishing in different. periods starting from the earliest oanee 
down te the: ‘present day. In this chapter an attempt is being made 


to study the techno-history of some of the most important traditional 


1.:Mod. Harskovits, Man and. His. Works, New York, 1952, p.241. i 
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erafits of India such as pottery and terracotta, stone and wood-— 


carving, ivory, image-making by cire-perdué precess, textiles and 


gold and silver ornaments which still pley a significant role in 
the socio-economic life of the sub-continent. It is true that 4 
many of our craftsmen have given up their traditional occupations " 
and have taken to petty shop-keeping, service and even professions 
like law and medicine; but still there are thousands of craftsmen 
who patiently and unobtrusively ply the trade of their fore- 
fethers, and produce masterpieces of crafts specimens with the 
aid of simple age-old tools, techniques and equipments. 

1. Techniques of Pottery and Terracotta: 

In India, ancient technology has its root in the evolution 
of potter's art of clay modelling. The potter's craft, as it 
appears, can be classified into two main categories such as 
pottery-making and manufacture of terracotta objects, 

A. Techniques of Pottery: 

The evolution of the technique of pottery-making in India 
probably took place in pre-historic times, In the beginning, 
hand-modelied pottery was introduced by the potters, There were 
no kilns specially built for firing pots in pre-historic times, 
Pots were placed in circular pits and a small fire was built 
around after partially covering the pots with sherds. Later on 
pots were built by coiling ropes of clay which was squeezed, beaten 
and smoothened, Even to-day, this method is adopted for making very 
large storage vessels. The potter's wheel was unknown. The 


earliest occurrence of this type of hand-modelled pottery in | 


Qo 


association with microliths is in the late levels of Langhnaj in 
North Gujarat, Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh and Bhirbhanpur 
in West Bengal, ~ 

(1) Neolithic vobtery: The potter's wheel was invented=<ae__ 
a late stage, most probably in the Neolithic Age when with a change 
from a food gathering to food producing economy, the demands for 
storage also increased. But it is very interesting to note in 
this context that side by side with the sheel-made pottery, the 
hand-made pottery was still the order of ihe aay. As for example, 
mention may be made of a coarse black or grey ware which has been 
found in the early Neolithic levels at Nagarjunakonda and Piklihal 
in Andhra Pradesh, and Brahmagiri and Sangenkallu in Mysore State. 


A few wheel-turned vessels especially bowls and jars have also 


been found along with the hand-made ones.” The technique of the 


hand-made -coarse grey ware is reported to be interesting. Some- 
times the surface was treated py a thin slip of the same clay and 
burnished before firing. Round bases were first moulded, and then 
the complete shape of the pot was made by placing it on the convex 
surface of an inverted bowl, The saucer was turned by one hand 


end then the shaping of pot was done by the other.° This sort of 


1. SR, Rao, "Ceramics of the Indus Valley in Gujaret*, Marg, Vol. 
XIV, No,fII, June, 1961, p,20. See aiso V.D. Krishnaswami, 
"Progress in Prehistory", Ancient India, No.9, 1953, pp.67-71. 

ae S,8, Rao, Ibid, P20, 


3. 4D. Ansari, “Evolution of Pottery Forms and Fabrics in India", 
Marg, Vol. XIV, No.ITi, June i1961,p.4. 
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mechanism is still being practised by the potters in some parts of 
South India, 
“(4i) Chalcolithic pottery: 

The notable ‘tedhnn logical advancement in the pottery craft 
appears to have taken place during the Harappan and the Sous 2s 
Harappan Chalecolithic pericds. The eréat bulk of the Chalcolithic 
pottery is wheel~turned, but some hand=made pottery has Kise een 
recovered from a good number of Chalcolitnic sites, So far as the 
clay is concerned, it was well~levigated and heavy. The firing was 
uniform and hence most of the pottery has a dull-red appearance. 
Sometimes the lower portions of the pots were trimmed to give the 
desired shape. The pots were painted with mangni forous haematite, 


when fired gave dark-brown te black colour? For the Red Ware fine 


clay was used for the paste, and sand as a temper. No coarse degra- 
inssant or vegetable fibre was used, Carbonaceous matter if any in 
the clay was completely burnt out, The pots were well fired in 


oxidising condition’. The vessel of the Buff Ware were made of a 


calcareous clay. Though the pots were fired under ordinary oxidised 
conditions, the presence of lime prevented the oxidised iron from 
developing into a red colour, while the clay burnt to buffish yellow. 
Vessels in the Buff Ware were treated with a buff slip and painted 
with chocolate. Occasionally both buff and red slips were applied, 
and the painting was executed in pink-or chovolate.® The composition 


1. Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India, Penguin Books, 1953. See also 
Sir John Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, London, 
1931 and R.E.M. Wheeler, The Indus Civilization,Cambridge, 1953, 


2e SR. Rao, “Ceramics of the Indus Valley in Gujarat" ,op.cit.p.2i. 
Se Thid. , 
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of the body material of the Painted Black and Red Ware was similar 


to that of the Red Ware. The difference was, however, in the 
technique of firing. The vessels:were kept inverted in the Kiln 
subjecting the exterior to oxidising conditions and the interidy _ 
to reducing conditions, thereby preventing the oxidisation of 
ferrous compounds. The desetruction of carbonaceous matter used 
as degrainssant was also incomplete. Saw dust or some vegetable 
matter might have been filled in the vessel while firing under 
reducing conditions. The result was that the interior was black 
and the exterior dull red to buff in colour. The vessels were 
painted in white over black only in the interior,~ The Lustrous 
Red Ware was evidently well-burnished with a burnisher, such as 
a piece of pebble or a piece of haematite. Sometimes both the 
surfaces carry & red lustre due to purnishing.” The Jorwe Ware® 
(named after its key site in the Decean), a special type of pottery 
of the Post-Harappan period, was made from a well-~levigated clay, 
and fired to a high temperature, The vessels of the Jorwe Ware 
were not entirely made on the wheel, but were partly hand-made. 
The rounded base Was made by scraping, moulding, in a concave 
saucer or by beating with a tapper and a dabber. . Storage-jars 
were entirely hand-made. 

(111) Painted Grey Ware: In the beginning of about first 
millennium B.C, a different type of pottery called the Painted 


1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid. 

30 2D. Ansari *Evolution of Pottery Forms and Fabrics in India", 
Ope cit, Pe8y 
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Grey Ware appeared in the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh.” The distinc~ 
tive features of this ware are the superior quality of the paste 
fornied of well-levigated clay and fine thin well-burnt fabric | 
achieved with an equaliy distributed heat in the kiln anda agrecably 
smoothed grey surface. The colour of the ware varies from Sate e 
to dark grey; the greyness being apparently the result of reducing 
eonaiitone in the kiln. The b@king was, however, perfect. Most 
of the types represented in the ware were wheel-~twirned, though 
havid-made examples were not altogether wanting, The pots had 
painted designs, usually in biack pigment, but sometimes in 
chocolate or reddish-brown instead, 

| (iv) Northern Black Polished Ware (N.B.P.): In the second- 
half of the first millennium B.C. we come across a significant type 
of pottery throughout the Gangetic Valley which bears highly 
lustrous steel blue surfaces, The core and other technical details 
are quite akin to the Painted Grey Ware referred to above, This 
pottery, invariably made of nicely+levigated clay and potted on a 
fast spinning wheel, was usually well-fired. Some scholars suggest 
that the N.B.P. Pots were dressed with hacmitite by keeping them 
once again on the wheel in leather hard state before firing, In 
some cases it is found to be partly grey and partly brown, and in 


other case it is reddish,” The distinetive glossy brilliance of 


1. B.5. Lal, "“Exd¢dcavation at Hastinapura and Other Explorations in 
the Upper Ganga and Sutlej Basins 1950-52", Ancient India, Nos. 
10 and 11, 1954 and 1955, pp.5-151. See also Bod. Lai, "The © 
Painted Grey Ware of the Upper Gangetic Basin: An Approach to 

' the Problems of the Dark Age", Jour,Roy. Asiatic Soc. Bengal 

(Letters), XVI, N.S. (1950), pp.89-102, 

2, Ancient India, No.I (1946), P.27. See also J.S, Nigam,*Northern 

Black Polished: Ware", Marg, Vol XIV, dune, 1961, No,III, p.39, 
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this ware has raised obvious equiries as to the method of its 
nanufacture, From the published report of the Archaelogical 
Chemist*, it appears that after being turned on the wheel, the 
peyts were 'yet-smoothed! and burnished to increase ‘the compact 
ness and impermeability of the pots and thereafter. dressed witl’ a | 
highly ferruginous clay, the iustre being achieved by the inci-~ 
pient fusion of the slip in the firing process itself, “It is 
quite possible that the smooth lustre may have been the result of 
the employment as a finish of.a clay solution inwich the size of 
the constituent, particles is reduced by peptisation.' Some tarry 
material resulting from firing may have further contributed to 
produce the shining polish, Easy removal of the coating brings 
home the idea that the vessels of this ware might have been sub- 
jected to double firing”. As regards the composition of the lus- 
trous polish on the N.B.P. Ware the Chemist's reports are as 


follows?- 
(a) The black coating containg about 13 per cent ferrous 


oxide which is responsible for the black shade, The original slip 
was, evidently a highly ferruginous body (possibly consisting of a 
finely levigated mixture of clay and red ochere) ground in water 
and applied to the surface of the vessel before it was fixed, The 
black colour was doubtlessly developed by the action of reducing 
gases formed in the kiln, The polishing might have been done be- 


fore or after the firing, The coating is not a siliceous glaze. 


1. Ancient India, Ibid. p.58, See also J.S. Nigam, op.cit. p.39. 


2e GAN, Richter, Jour, British School at Athens,XLVI(1951), pp. 
143-50, To achieve the 'glaze' vessels in Athens were 'succe~ 
ssively fired under oxidizing, reducing and re~-oxidizing 
conditions, ' 


3. Cf, Ancient India, op.cit, p.58. 


a 


(b) The black polished film has been analysed with the 
following results t= > . | ° 
Silica, 46.55%: ferrous oxide, 25.20%, alumina, 15.53%; 

Lime, 4,74%; magnesia, 3.43% water (110 C.), 3.45% alkties not 
determined. | @ 

N.B.P. Ware sh€%ds fron Tripuri were also spectographically 
analysed! to supplement the previous report, The fragnents from . 
Tripuri have greyish or black original surface. Sieces from Mahes- 
war show that the original surface of the ware is reddish. Usually, 
the core is grey, but in some cases it varies, These variations 
may be due to firing.” 

(v) Black-and-Red Ware: 

In the second-third century B.C. we come across a type of 
ware which is popularly called Black-and=ked Ware. This ware, 
which is black inside and red on the outer bottom, takes this 
appearance because of the technique of inverted firing. The clay, 
used for this ware is impure and is normally ill-fired. The fine 
levigated clay and the fine finish of the Painted Grey Ware and 
the N.B.P. are totally absent. 

(vi) Megalithic Ware: 

Contemporary to the Black-and-Red ware is the Megalithic 


Black~and-Red Ware. This Were is found in asseciation with grave 

Iv WD. Dikshit, Tripurl ~ 198), Appendiz 11, pp-136- 50. 
2, Ancient India, op.cit. p.27. 

30 4D, Ansari, op.cit. pp.8-15. 


4. Ibid, p.15. See also A, Lucas, Jur. Anthropological Inst, LIX, 
(1929), pp.122~129; K.2. Srinivasan and N.R, Banerjee, "Survey 
of South Indian Megaliths", Ancient India No.9, 1953, pp.109-110 
and Ancient India, No.12, 3956, po25e 
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goods in the Megalithic burials and urn-fields of South India. 
This ware is a fine product, as bt has a uniformly thin side and 
is wheel-maie and polished, Inspite of having thin sides, the 
ware is brittle and seems to have been fired at a low temperature, 
The Black-and~Red effect is due to the process of inverted firing. 
It is kept invertea during firing ana as @ result it turns black 
at the places of direct contact with the fire, viz. the inner 
surface and the exterior edge around the “a sale the veat-or 
the exterior surface turns red. This ware varies from coarse to 
medium in texture, and is treated with a slip. It is also sunide 
times slateglazed to present a shining though crackled appearance, 

(vii) Indo-Reman Wares: 

Round about the beginning of the Christian era, India deve- 
loped extensive trade contacts with the western world, The results 
of those are reflected in pottery. TIndo-Roman Wares include many 
fabrics. For example, mention may be made of handled jars or 
Amphora, RouSetted, Arretine and Red-Polished Wares. The Amphora 
was a four-feet high storage jar made of heavy and compact clay, 
and well-fired. The RouGftted Ware is a fine black-slipped and 
burnished ware with a decorated pattern on the inner bottom, draw- 
ing by @ machine-like contrivanee called a roukette, This ware 
has @ remarkably smooth surface, is thin, brittle and well-burnt, 
and has an almost metallic ring. The ware appears to have been 
potted on a quick wheel frem a fine well-levigated clay which burned 
grey or, more often, greyish pink, the grey colour being due to the 


reducing condition under which the pot was fired. Before firing, 
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itrwas usually treated inside and outside with a slip which, on 
being subjected to an inverted firing, turned black inside and ‘ 
showed variegated shades of grey, black, yellow or brown outside. 
Occasionally, both faces ere covered with black slip and rarely os 


with brown. 1 


The Arretine Ware is a red-glazed ware, the glaze ° 
varying from a sealing-«wax colour through ‘Indian Red' to something 
approaching a deep orange-red, This ware belongs to a class of 
ware known as terra sigillata (stamped pottery')~from the fact 
that some of it is decorated by being pressed into a ataiped: 
mould. Terra sigillata belongs in orign to the eastern Mediterr- 
anean area, especially to the environs of the Aegean Sea.” The 
Red Polished pottery is remarkable for its treatment of surface 
and purity of elay. The outer surface bears a bright red slip 
which is highly brunished. The clay is fine and completely fired. 
The technical peculiarity of this ware is that some parts were 
fashioned in moulds, as several pot-sherds show finger impressions, 
Sometimes, entire small pots were maie in double mould and then 
joined.” 

(viii). Andhra Ware: 

A sophisticated type of pottery dating back from the middle 
of the first century A.D. has been found in a few Andhra sites in- 


cluding Brahmagiri and Chandravalli. This has acquired the name of 


1. 2.D. Ansari, op.ecit. pel5. See also Ancient India, No.2, July, 
1946, p.45 ff. 


JH. Lliffe, "Sigiliata Wares in Near East", Quarterly of the 
Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vi (1938), p.4 £2. See 
elso, R.E.M. Wheeler and Others, "Arikamedu" , Ancient India, 
No.2, July, 1946, p.34 ff. 


3e 2.D, Ansari, opecit. p15. 
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"Andhra": Ware owing to its occurrence in the Andhra country during 


the rule of the Satavahana kings, This pottery is often decorated , 
with varieties of simple rectilinear or slightly curviliner patterns 
in a paste of kaolin or iime under a wash of russet-coloured . Bs 
ocheres” The Archaeological Chemist notes as follows in regard to 
the technique of the Andhra Ware,.3 

The designs of these seem to have been executed by first 
applying a thin paste of kacline or lime, productng white parallel 
or crossed bands, and then applying a wash of red-ochere, The red 
pigment shows a network of cracks under the microscope. ‘This 
erackle or crazing indicates that the pots were probably salt- 
glazed. When the fuel has nearly burnt out and the pots are red 
| hot, common salt is thrown into the kiln. In the intense heat the 
sakt volatilizes and, by chemically reacting on the surface of the 
pots, produces the glaze, The glazing effect is, therefore, super- 
ficial, With the exception of iron, no colouring - material is 
present. lead, phosphate, etc., which are the usual constituents 


of glaze, are absent, 


(ix) Decorated Pottery: 
(200 B.C. to 650 A.D.) 


ae a 
During the Sunga, Kushana and Gupta periods decorated 


pottery played an important role in the ceramic industry of India. 


1, Ancient India, No.9, 1953, p.166. 


2. 8.E.M, Wheeler, "Brahmagiri and Chandravalli, 1947 : Megalithic 
and Other Cultures in the Chitaldrug District, sore State." 
-‘Anciert India, No.4, July 1947 = January 1948, p.2356 ff. 


3. Ibid. p.237. 
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A careful examination of the decorated pottery of a few important 
sites of North India’, would show that the pot on which the paint. 
ings were to be executed , was completely dried in the sun, under 
shady place. Then it was treated with b wash or slip, burnished. 
as desired or even without such application the paintings could 

be executed with a brush using black or any other pigment. The 

pot could be painted both before and after firing. Decorations 
other than paintings were made when the p@yt was in plastic state, 
Rouletting was generally done on the wheel by a tool known as 
roulette (a tool with a toothed disk for engraving rows of dots). 
The rows of dots or the patterns were made on the surface of the 
pot by running it over, Stamping, making incisions, moulding and 
applique designs were usually exacuted on the pot when it was off ty 
wheel. Rotter dpyeared his own stamps bearing different designs 
and motifs, These stamps were seen in negative and when the pot 
was stamped, the positive impression appeared on it. Seme powdered 
material like pounded clay, ash, mica or sand were also used to 
bring out clear impressions; otherwise, the stamp could not be 
detached without damaging it. The incisions and notches could be 
mad by any sharp or pointed instrument made of bone, wood or 


metal. In case of moulded designs of course, moulds had to be 


1, J.S. Nigam, "Decorated Pottery of North India (200 B.C. to 650 
A.D.)", Marge, VOl.XIV, June, 1961, No.3, pp.47-54. See also 
Ancient India No.a, July, 1946, p.49 £f., No.5, January 1949; 
p.62 ffe» No.9, 1953, pp.i2c6, 136-189, 150-155 and Nos.10 and 
11, 1954 and 1955, pp.14 and 63; Indian Archaeology = 4A Review 
1954-55, ppe 14 and 23, 1955-56, ppelS and 22, 1956-57, p.30, 
1957-58, p.52 and 1959-60, p.51; LeA, Waddel, Report on the 
Exeavations at Pataliputra, Calcutta, 1903 and K., Goswami, 
Exeavations at Bangarh, Calcutta, 1948, 
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prepared with the help of small stamps, design on the stamp being 
repeated as often as required, The mouid was then fired and used 
in one or more pieces for impressing the design on the vessels. 

The original stamps were positive, i.e. in relief, the moulds wer 
in negative, and the finished vase, again was in relief. The clay 
was turned on the wheel, then pressed into the mould with hand or 
thamping tool and the inner surface was then finished off with a 
still brush. The designs in appliqué were obtained by applying the 
sane’ clay of which the pot was made and worked by fingers. Some- 
times the stamped or moulded motifs could also be applied. Ali 
such decorations were to be executed before the pot had been dried. 

(x) Glazed pottery: 

From the middle of seventh te fourteenth century 4.D. is a 
period which is not yet well-known, so far as the ceramic industry 
of india is concerned, The large use of metal vesseis seems to 
have aifected the potter's art. Except one or two distinct indus- 
tries, the pottery as a whole shows a decadence in fabric and 
treatment of the surfaces. The clay now used was porous and the 
pots were generally plain red or grey to black. Made of coarse 
to medium-grained clay, the pottery of this time had an occasional 
mixture of mica with the clay or a superficial dusting with it 
over the body before Hrtag gave the pots a welcome lustre. Painted 
pottery was also in vogue though not in a large scale. The excava~ 


tions ef Hastinapura? and Ahichcbhatra”’ have proved beyond doubt 


1. Ancient India, Nos,10 and 11, 1954 and 1955, pp.19-20. 
2, Ibid. Ho.t (1946), p.31 ff. | . 
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that the pottery was also sometimes decorated with incised, stamped 
and spplied patterns, But, except a few examples of such types, 
the bulk of por eery of this period shows a decadence in fabric, 

The last. important ceramic ware is the Glazea Ware? belong 
ing ' to the late mediaeval period after about the fourteenth coutury 


Ad, This ware, which is considered as the deluxe ware of its 


He was introduced by the Persian Muslims into India. The tech- 


plae consisted of painted decorations and covered over »y a coating 


for glass, which thus made the painting permanent and protected. The 


ware was generally of sandy fabric having white glazed surface and 
designs done in blue, Sonetaucs the Seeten was under-glazed, and 
the ware was coated with a film of glaze, whaich, in some cases, also 
showed en additional silvery iustre, The designs were normally 
executed either in blue or cmoviate brown picked out with white 
and sometimes also supplemented with gree. It appears that the 
design was painted in the reqpired colour directly on the "pisque'. 
The study of the technology of some of the important 
ceramic wares belonging to different periods starting from the 
Neolithic down to the late mediaeval period reveais the fact that 
most of the age-old techniques are still followed by the village 
petters of India. As for example, the manufacturing process of 
the storage jars (Raiijans), medium-size pots (Ghada or Matka), 
dishes (Thalis), Suradhis, cooking vessels (Handis) and bowls 
esse or watt hes not varied from the most ancient historic times 
aaiies - A Review, 1953-54, Spe gits pete Ppell and 20, 1956-57, 
pp.18 and 28, 1957-58, pp.a0, 24-25 and 1958-59, p.54 and Ancient 


India, No.9, 1953, p.126 and Nos, 10 and 11, 1954 and 1955, pps 
19-20 and Ti, . 
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till today. On examining the modern pottery, it may also he found 
that even some of the ancient shapes and forms such as egg-shaped 
storage-jars with tapering base, globular pots with rounded base, 
carinated handis, dough-plates, powls, lids, covers, etc. have. 2 
survived to the present day. 

o Apart from the ordinary wares mainly mamfactured for the 
gommon folk, the contemporary indian potters alse manufacture some 
“wares of distinctioa, which may be technically classified into 
four categories such as (a) Unglazed ware, (b) Black pottery, 

(c) Painted pottery and (ad) Glazed pottery.” 

(a) Unglazed Ware: This ware is made so thin that it is 
also known as kagazi (paper pottery). In other instances, a design 
is moulded on the surface by the fingers prior to its being fired. 
Sometimes the patterns are cut on the pot when it revolves on the 
wheel or are imprinted from blocks kept for that purpose. Occasio- 
nally, a higher art is manifested when the designs are: noises or 
carved on the half-dry surface, 

To impart colour to the whole or portions of the surface, 
the vessels are coated with special clays or coloured earths such 
as ochere (geru), chalk or tale (abrak), These take the place 
of the slip in glazed pottery, the material given beneath the 
fritt or glaze. The wash with special earths is thus an initial 


stage in the higher forms of the ceramic art. In fact, all that 


1, Mainly based on personal observations, See also 4.U, Ansari, 
Merg Vol.XIV, op.cit. pp.15-17,. 

2. Sir George Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 1903 (being the Official 
Catalogue of the Delhi Exhibition, 1902-1903), pp.80-97; R.J. 
Mehta, Handicrafts and Industrial Arts of India, 1960, p.82 ff; 
C.d. Hallifax, The Journal of Indian Art, Vel.V, 1894 and 


Muhammad Bafquir, "Islamic Pottery", Marg,Vo1.XIV,op.cit.p.57 ff. 
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is missing from painted and stained pottery is the use of a flux 
such as borax, common salt or oxide of lead, with the paint. The 
heat employed in stained non-glazed pottery is also not sufficient 
to fuse the materials. Colour is thus imparted before the firing. 
and is fixed by the firing without the formation of a glaze. a 

In the Bengal painted pottery, the red colour used is red 
“lead, yellow is arsenic, areen is a mixture of yellow arsenic and 
indigo and black is produced with lamp-black made from charred rice 
seeds, These colours are mixed with a mucilage prepared fron 
tamarind seeds or the gum of the bael (Aezle marmelos) before 
application. After the colours have dried, the vessels are var- 
nished with garjan wood oil, or with the white of a duck's egg. 
The large jars made in Bengal are generally either plain red or 
black in colour, Some of these are so finely polished that they 
appear to be glazed. But they are not. The gloss is produced by 
rubbing the surface of the pottery before baking with certain seeds 
or a gum-like juice, to produce a fine polish that remains glossy 
even after the article has been fired. 

After being fired, ungilazed pottery is often smeared with 
lac and other substances to make 1t impervious to fluids. The 
black and red pottery of Madura, for example, is smeared with a 
nucilaginous material obtained from a species of abulation, over 
the stained surface. In som places of the Punjab, a varnish con- 
sisting of biroza resin dissolved in turpentine and mustard oil] 
is burned into the clay for cooking utensils like handis, 
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(b) Black Pottery: The colour of the pottery is produced 
by the confinement of the smoke during firing, and the addition of 5 
certain materials to the kiln that would produce considerable smoke, 
In some cases the articles are fired within a closed jar, which is 
placed within the kiln. Alongside with the articles some damp 
straw and cow-dung or oil-cake are placed. It is generally seen 
that before firing the potters 4% polished and painted or washed 
with a special preparation called the kabis, which is comprised of 
yellow earth known as piari mitti, of powdered mango bark and of 
sajji mitti, or crude carbonate of soda, It is used with all the 
finer qualities of unglazed pottery, the confined smoke of cow- 
during being the additional ingredient that imparts the black 
colour, In other parts of the country the place of the powdered 
mango bark is taken by other substances. In Madhya Pradesh, espe- 
cially at Seoni, the bark of the tensa tree is used; the leaves 
of the bamboo and of the Vasaka (Adhatoda Vasica) are also claimed 
to form a superioft kind of kahis. A silvery-black colour is also 
obtained by the addition of tin and zinc, and the silvery orna- 
mentation is done by rubbing an amalgam of mercury and tin into 
the incised lines of the design, engraved in the clay after surface 
baking, 

(c) Painted Pottery: Of painted pottery, there may be seid 
to be tvo kinds - painted before firing, and painted after firing, 
While the art of glazing was quite unknown, a high proficiency was 
often attained in colouring pottery. 
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Painted pottery is especially common in Bengal and is of 
two kins : the Sakher Handi, in which the outside surface is decora- 
ted with ordinary paints of different colours, after the vessel has- 
peen fired; in the other, the umfired pottery is painted with bel-_- 


go 


mati, a kind of eaxth and the colour burnt in, 

(a) Glazed Pottery; Glazed pottery is also as common as 
unglazed wares. The materiais, used in the manufacture of glazed 
pottery are quartz, glass, borax, gum and fuller'sS earth. These 
ingredients are pulverized to a fine powder avid shifted through a 
wire-gauze sieve. This very fine powder is then placed in an 
earthen vessel and sufficient water added to produce a soft paste 
which is then worked up into a mass like kneaded flour. Moulds 
are used for making the articles, and these are filled with the 
above composition. The article when dry may be placed on a potter's 
wheel and outer surface made quite smooth. The vessel is now coated 
with the glazing solution consisting of glass (kanch) and stone, 
both reduced to a fine powéer and mixed with wheat flour paste. 
Water is then added to make this into a thick liquid with which 
the vessels are painted and later on allowed to dry in the sun, 
Further ornamental designs are painted on the prepared surface with 
a brush. The decoration work being completed, the second and final 
eoat of glaze is given. This coat of glaze consists of Sohaga (a 
kind of boréx), Sindur (vermillion) and kanch (glass). These 
ingredients are melted in a crucible, and then allowed to coal ard 


solidify. Broken into small pieces, these are reduced to a fine 


‘powder, The latter, mixed with wheat flour paste, forms a thick 
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liquid and used as a final glaze. The vessels are now ready for 
the final baking in a hot kiln. 

Glazed pottery is found to be decorated in mam ways. 
Burhenpur glazed pottery is ornamented in rich brown colour with? 
decorations in light yellow lines, Originally Hourja produced ra 
pecuatar style of pottery of its own, the pattern being raised by 
the use of slips into slight relief, It consisted cf a warm orange 
brown or pale claret coloured field with slightly darker floral 
designe picked out in white and plue. agnun was originally fanous 
for its deep gree-blue Surahis in one uniform colour and without 
any pattern worked on them, though latter on the pottery was 
decorated with designs in very low relicf. The Amroha pottery is 
thin and brittle, while in colour and ornamented in colours and 
with gold and silver leaf, The design is first traced on the 
vessel with wax and the metellic leaf pressed over it to make it 
adhere to the traced lines. The Aligarh pottery is ornamented with 
fruit and flower designs in relief, which are impressed in moulds 
and affixed to the surface of the pottery before baking. In the 
South, the ornamentation is entirely surface decoration, carried 
out in the plastic clay before the glaze is put on, and consists 
of various floral and other patterns, 

Whatever may be the types of pottery produced by the tradi- 
tional potters, the process followed by them is the same age-old 


process as follewed by the village potters through the ages. Briefly 
the same is described belows* 


1. Mainly based on the data collected in the field by the Social — 
Studies Division, Office of the Registrar General, India, New 
Delhi, See also Survey Report No,70, All India Handicrafts Board, 
"Report on the Survey of Pottery Craft at Khanpur", New Delhi, (7655. 
pp .5=6. 
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A lump of clay is placed on the wheel head et the centre 

and the wheel is rotated by means of a stick in a pit in the rin. 
The lump of clay ig: then pressed after wetting the hanis without 
allowing the clay to fly offy but along with the wheel (PL. XIX, be 
Fig.3). Water is used for proper lubrication and the clay is 
squeezed to form a cone, For forming a cup like hollow in the clay, 
the clay is pressed with tho thumb and the sides are raised by . 
pressing pistenen two hands, The eylinder becomes’ taller and the 
walis thinner and thinner, The walls will be shaped according to 
_ the shape of the vessel thrown, The pot when prepared, is removed 
from the wheel head after cutting it at the bottom with a thread 
or wire. Usually it 1s not possible to finish the work to perfec- 
tion in the operation of throwing, especially the bottdm vessel on 
the clay is too soft to handle, For proper finishing the piece 
must be turned over te get the bottom. The bottom is finished by 
cutting the superflnous clay with pointed knife or tool, The 
edge is clearly rounded off afterwards, The articles then prepared 
ave latter fired in the kiln using fire wood as fuel, 


1 has given a beauti- 


4s regards potter's wheel C.J, Hallifax 
ful description which is represented below. 

"The wheel or chak is used in 'throwing’ or turning most 
kinds of pottery ware, though large vessels are subjected te con- 
siderable manipulation after leaving the wheel, In the case of 
very large articles, the chaék is net used at all, the moulding 


being done entively by hand, and in the case of Surahis, Shajhars, 


1, "Pottery and Glass industries of the Punjab’, Journal of Indian 


Art, Vol.Vs January » 1894, No.4l, Pp. 35-42, 
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and Chillans, the wheel is used only to finish vessels prepared 
in moulds, Two descriptions of wheel are in use, vize, (1) a 
single wheel turned by hand and supported on a pivot placed upon 
the surface of the ground; and (2) a double wheel, which is £ittea 
in a hole, 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet deep, and is turned by the ~ 
action of the feet, The simple wheel is called rém-ohik, and is 
that which is alnost universally used in the Divisions of Delhi 
and Jullundur, the double. wheel being found only “in Delhi and the 
large towns, where it is used for the moulding of big vessels". 

The diameter of the Bengall potter's wheel (enar)? s¢ usually 
more than 3 feet. In the centre is a solid dise of tamarind or 
some other hard wood, seme 13 inches in diameter, to whtch the 
outer rim is joined by means of 4 wooden spokes, each of which is 
6 inches in length. The outer rin, which is about 6 inches wide, 
is made of bamboo splints, bound with cane and covered with a 
thick plaster of clay mixed with jute-waste; the object of this 
rin te to act as a counter balance. The wheel is supported on an 
iron or wooden axis turning on a pivot fixed in the ground. This 
enables the wheel to revolve freely and reduce the friction to 
a minimum. The wheel is worked by hand or by means of a bamboo 
stick (lathi) and revolves horizontally. 

However, crude his wheel, however primitive his mode of 
work, the traditional Indian potter still continues to play a very 
vital part in the society, He does not seem to have battled with 


his medium, his material or shape, Sven there has been no 


1, Mainly based on personal observations, See also T,N. Mukharji, 
"Pottery and Glassware of Bengal", Journal of India Art, Vol.VI, 
No.52, 1895, pp.99-102. 
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incentive for the traditional potter to adopt new styles of pottery, 
except that of mass production - where he would be content to be 
useful as a cog in the wheel - till the machine outcasts him, 
tetally,. ; _— 
B, Techniques of Terracotta; 
Next to pottery, the most important item of potter's craft 
is the manufacture of terracottas, which specially include human and 
animal figures, dolls and toys, and other utilitarian and decorative 
objects. Our survey of potter's craft shows that the art of pottery 
making started earlier than the art of terracotta making. The 
potters started practising this craft when the society was well- 
advanced, both in cultural and economical spheres, 
| The origin of the terracotta craft may be traced in the 
terracotta tradition of the peasant cultures of Kulli and Zhob. 
About the first half of the third millennium B.C. these cultures 
are known to have flourished respectively in North and South Balu-e 
chistan. According to many scholars the Harappan culture of the 
Indus Valley (circa. second half of the third millennium B.C,) bears 
close affinity with these cultures, and if we carefully examine 
the manufacturing process, style, line and form of the terracottas 
found at Kulli and 4hob, it is evident that the Harappan culture 
had significant contacts with the Kulli and Shob cultures, and a 
sequence of plastic tradition may apparentiy be recognised. It 
cannot be denied that the Harappan culture indicates @ change from 


the isolated peasant communities to the large and highly organised 


1. S.K. Saraswati, A, Survey of Indian Sculpture, Calcutta, 1957, 
First edition, p.6 ff. Sée also Stuart Piggott, Prehisto¥ic 
India, 1950, Chapter IV. 
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urban communities and from agricultural economy to a commercial 
econony , put the techni que entployed in the manufacture of the 
terracotta figurines and their dresses recall the one noticed on 
the Kulli and Zhob figurines with which the figurines of the | 
Harappa culture may be said to have been closely related. ° 
The terracotta female ficuriies from the Kulli sites exén- 
plify a primitive technique in clay modelling, ‘the form being 
reduced to a simple description of the main volumes, corresponding 
to the principal parts of the body. The figurines were modelled 
entirely by hand by pinching up or pressing dovm the clay by 
thumb and fingers according to the needs of the form. Such features 
as the eyes, hair, navel, the breasts, etc. were fashioned by 
separate pellets or strips of clay applied to the modelled forme 
The faces were coarsely modelled and were characterised py extrenely 
narrow foreheads. The ornaments were executed in separate strips 
and pelicts, and then fixed at their appropriate positions. In 
no case, was the mouth was indicated. In the figurines of the 
peasant cultures, the hands were usually attached to the body, 
while in the Harappan figurines they were comparatively detached 
and either hanged down along the sides, or were spread out, or 
carried something with one or both the hands. In these respects, 
the Harappan figurines showed notable advancement in the technology 
of potter's craft. Another interesting point to be noted in this 
context is that, entirely modelled by hand in the process, the 


1. Sir John Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilisation, 1931, 
Vol.I, p.46 ff. See also E.J.U. Mackay, Further Exacavations 
at Mohenjodaro, 1937, 2 Vols. London, and M,s, Vats, Excavations 
at Harappan, 1940, 2 Vols, 
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figurines were all solidly built, except in the few big/er animal 
figurines which sere known to have been worked over an inner core 

of straw. The straw was consumed in the firing leaving the inside ° 
hollow. The small masks appeared to have been pressed from moulds, 

as the thinness of the objects would indicate, After firing, the — 
figurines as a rule, were covéred with a red wash, light as well : 
as deep, ana sometimes with a deep and polished red slip that 

stood the weathering remarkably. 

Sustaw the Post-Harappan period terracotta finds are not 
rare, but their number appears to be comparatively less than those 
found during the Harappan period, So far as the technique is con- 
cerned, the Post—Harappan terracottas do not show any significant 
change either in their line and form or in their style and 
execution. 

During the- Maurya, Sunga, Kushana, Gupta, Post-Gupta and 
mediaeval periods terracotta objects are fovind to have played a 
significant role in the material culture of the people, So far as 
the technology of the craft during the aforesaid periods is con- 
cerned, it is to be noted that though mould played an important 
part, hand-modelled terracottas were also in vogue side by side,. 
The Maurya terracottas, which have pen mostly found at Pataliputra, 
the Maurya capital, Bulandi Bagh, Buxar and some other sites of 
Bihar appear to be characterised by remarkably individual traits in 
respect of physiognomy as well as expression, In spite of a frontal 
treatment, each represents a complete figure in the round, But for 


the faces which were pressed from the moulds, the figurines are. 


T. S.K. Saraswati, op.cit. ppels-14. See also Stella Kramgrisch, 


"Indian Terracottas*, Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, Vol.VII, 1939, ppe8%ell0. 
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modelled py the hand, The appliqud technique was also employed 
for delineating ornaments and head-dresses, and usually the forn 


was burdened with them. 


Some scholars like A.K. Coomaraswany” and Stella Kramristh® 
‘Classify some of the Indian terracottas as the "ageless" sriutbive 
type which was entirely made by the hana by means. of such rough: and 
ready devices as flattening and rounding the body, pinching up and 
pressing down soft elay according to the requirements of the form, 
and drawing. the ends of the limbs into apie’ points -~ all done 
by the simple pressure of the fingers. Eyes, lips, ears, navel, 
hair, ete, were indicated either by mere scratches or incisions, 
or by strips and pellets separately fashioned and applied on the 
summarily modelled form, The app ligud technique was also employed 
for delineating ornaments and head-dresses. It is interesting to 
point out that terracotta fignrines of this type are fashioned out 
by the rural people even in the present day. 

Apart from the hand-made terracotta fignrines of the 
" azeless" type, there was one “time-boimd" series of terracottas 
which have been recovered from Takshagila (Taxila) in the Punjab, 
Mathura, Sravasti, Ahichchhatra, Kaugambi (Kosim), Bhita ana Rajghat 


kk, K.P. Jayaswal, *Terracottas Dug Out at Patna’, Journal of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art,, Vol.III, 1935, p.2126. See also 
S.K. Saraswati, op.cit. pp.104-107. 


25. Archaic Indian Terracottas, IPEX, 1928, See also Marg, Vol.VI,\.2, 
1952, pp.22-35 and Boston Bulletin, Vol.XXV, No.152, 1927, pp. 
90-96, 


30"Indian Terracottas", Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, op.cit. p.89. See also S.K. Saraswati, op.cit. p.100 and 
M.K. Pal, Catiogue of Folk Art in the Asutesh Museum, Part I, 
University of Calcutta, 1962, pp.1-5. 
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in Uttar Pradesh, Padmavati in Gwalior (Madhya eal eetad: 
putra (Patna), Buxar and Vaisali (Basmrh) in Bihar, and Taémralipti 
(Tamluk), Mahasthan and Bangarh in Bengal, These terracottas 
appear to be characterised by remarkably individual traits in res- 
pect of modelling as well as of expression. The faces of the x S 
figurines of this series were impressed from moulds, with the 
hair, head-~dress and even the ears separately made and added. The 
heads, thus fashioned, were affixed to the bods modelled by the 
hand exactly in the process that we notice in figurines of the 
"ageless" type. The drapery and ornaments on’ the pody are also 
applied. Such terracotta figurines were no doubt the characteris- 
tic of the Maurya period, but they are also known to have conti- 
nued even in the Sunga period when moulded plaques became generally 
‘frequeyt. It is very interesting to point out in this context 
that Indian potters of the present day still make clay images in 
this technique, The body is modelled by the hand, the ornaments 
are impressed frow separate moulds and then applied, and the head, 
again, pressed from a mould and then affixed to the shoulders by 
means of a tenon.” 

The terracottas with moulded face and modelled bodies are 
followed by miniature plaques, seach bearing a figure or figures 
in relief, entirely produced from moulds and then touched up and 
finished before firing. Such plaques have come up from various 


ancient sites of India in a fairly abundant number, and a large 


1. S.K. Saraswati, op.cit.pp.101-103. See also D.H.Gordon, "Early 
Indian Terracottas",, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, Vol.XI, 1943, pp.136-186; Stella Karamrisch, op.cit,. Po 
106 and D.P. Ghosh, "Discoveries in Lower Gangetic Valley", 
Science and Culture, Vol,23, 1957, pp.284-/289, 


2. Based on personal observations in the field. - 
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proportion of them may be placed in the $unga-Kushinagperiod, The 
most prolific centres of such terracottas are Kausambi (Kosam), 
Tamralipta (Tamluk), Vaisali, (Basarh), Mathura, Ahichebhatra, 
Bhitd, Rajghat, Bangarh and Chandraketugarh.’ It deserves special. 
mention in this context that a few terracotta moulds have recently 
been recovered from the ancient sites of Tamraliptd” ami Bangarh*, 
These moulds, which belong to the Sufige-—Kushina period, are now 
preserved in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University 
(PL.EIX, Fige4). . | = 

During the Gupta period a good number of mould-made terra- 
cotta objects have been recovered from various ancient sites in 
Aryavarta. Anong these mention should be made of Sahri Bahlol in 
the Punjabs Bikanir in Rajasthan; Mirpurkhas in Sind; dravasti 
(Saheth-Maheth), Kosam (Kausambi), Bhitargdon, Bhita, Ahichchhatra 
and Rajghat in Uttar Pradesh; Bastgh in Bihar; and Mahasthan, 
Tamluk and Bangarh in Bengal. Apart from the usual categories, 
terracotta now came to be employed in architectural decoration. 
With the introduction of structural practices in the field of 
architecture there began an increased activity in brick construc- 
tions, and the scope of terracotta art was naturally widened. 


Carved bricks and tiles, with vegetal, human and animal motifs have 


1. Ancient India,. No.9, 1953, pp.117-168, ‘See also S.K. Saraswati, 
Early Seulpture of Bengal, Calcutta, 1957 and A Survey of Indian 
Sculpture, op.cit. pp»l07-116, Stfila Kramrisch, Journal of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, op.cit. and Indian Sculpture, 
Calcutta, 1933, 


2. P.C. Dasgupta. The Early Terracottas from Tamralipta, reproduced 
from Indian Folk-Lore, 1958, pe24, figs3. 


3. K.G, Goswami, Exeavatmtiong at Baugarh, Calcutta University, 
1948, pp». 18-19, Vol, XX, Figs. 2 and 4e 
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come from Bikanir (Rejasthan), Mirpurkhas (Sind), eraveati and 

Bhitargaon (Uttar Pradesh), Mahasthan (Bengal) and other places. 

For the preparation of these decorative bricks and tiles, the 

techniques of carving and moulding appear to have been employcd. =f 
It has already been discussed that in ancient India most 

of the terracottas were to be made either by hand or by mould, 

But a significent technique was evolved during the Post-Gupta 

period when the terracottas were also made by means of a combined 

technique which involved simuitaneous gperutiou of the wheel, the 

mould and the hand.” Recent excavations carried out at the ancient 

site of Ahichchhatra (Distt. Bareilly, Uttar Pradesh} have revealed 

@ good number of hollow cylindrical terracotitas which were apparently 

made on the wheel. As for exanpte:, mention may hare be made of a 

headless male figure seated on a high cylindrical pedestal with 

the legs hanging down, The pedestal was wheel-~turned and a base 

plate was added for the fest. On a wheeleturned holiow cylindrieal 

base as high as the knees, the hollow bust was worked up and then 

the mould-made head was joined to it. Usually the haad ends in a 

tenon which was inserted into the hollow busts; this can be seen 

through the tabular bust from the other ends? Similar terracotta 


figurines of the same date have also been discovered from the 


ancient site of Kagipur (Distt. Moradabad, Uttar Pradesh). These 


1. S.K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Sculpture, op cit. pp.170=171. 
See also Ancient India, No,9, 1953, pp.117-~168, 


20 M.K. Pal, A Study of the Technology of Some of the Important 


Traditional Crafts in Ancient and Mediaeval India, Indian Publi- 
cations, Calcutta, 1970, pp.13-14, 


3s VeSo Agnawale, “Terracotta Figurines of Ahichchhatra, Dists- 
Bareilly, U.P." Ancient India, No,4, 1948, pp.158-159 and 171- 
173, Plates LV, LVI and LXVII-A. 
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figurines are now in the reserve collection of the Archaelogical 
Survey of India at Safdarjung, New Delni.” One of the specimens 3 


examined was 8 seated female figurine on a pedestal which was 
apparently made on the wheel. The pedestal heare distinctive = 
wheel-marks both inside and outside. Terracotta Gxamp ACS made by 
this process were also recovered from the ancient sites of Tamluk 
(Tamralipta) and Panna in the district of Midnapore, Weet Bengal. 
These terracottas (lizard-headed mother and child figurines) 
stylistically dated in the early mediaeval period are now preserved 
in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University.” On a 
careful examination it is found that the body of these figurines 
was made on the wheel, while the ornaments on the body, the hands, 
the creeping offsprings and the head were modelled by hand and 
then fixed in the appligud technique (PL.XX, Fig.1), In the 
manufacturing process of these terracotta figurines, wheel and 
hand played a significant roie. Even the heads of these figurines 
were modelled by hand and not by mould. This shows a clear dis- 
tinction between the techniques followed by the potters of Kagipur 
and Ahichchhatra, and the potters of Tamluk and Panna, The former 
used mould for the preparation eof the head, while the latter 
applied hands for the same purpose, 

| It is very interesting to point out in this connection that 
the potters of Darbhanga, Bihar still manufacture terracotta horse 


or elephant-riders in this combined technique.® The operations 


1. Based on personal observations. 
3, Ibid. 
3. Mainly based on the data collected in the field in 1967. 
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involved in the technique of manufacture of a terracotta horse-~ 


rider are deseribed below :- 


Legs: 


Neck: 


@ 


Processing on the Wheel: = 
The legs of the horse are made on the wheel in “theo 
forms of a holiow cylindrical shapes (PL.XX,Fig.2). 
When the eylindrically shaped legs are dried up a 
little, they are again cut into two longitudinal 
halves with the help of a bamboo spatula (‘Chonni'). 
After the cylinders are thus cut into two longitudinal 
halves, the two halves are not, however, immediately 
removed from one another. They are allowed to 
completely ary remaining in vertical position, 
Afterwards the two halves are removed from one 
another. 
The body of the horse is processed on the wheel in 
oblong shape, It looks like a cylindrical test 
tube. On the dorsal end there is one opening where 
the neck is fitted, | 
The neck is also shaped like a hollow cylinder. Fron 
its posterior end which fits on the body, the diameter 
gradually narrows down towards the anterior end, The 
anterior end has an opening where the head is fitted. 
The head including the face is shaped on wheel, It 
is given a miniature dome shape. After the basic 
form is obtained on wheel, more clay is added to the 


anterior end, aud the slanting snont is obtained by 
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pressing with palm and deft. manipulation of the : 
fingers. in some types the head is shaped with 
the help of moulds (sanchas), The ears on the head- 
are modelled by hana and fitted in upright position = 
at the top of the head, . 
Horse-rider: The body of the horse-rider is shaped on wheel in 
cylindricai shape. The posterior part is fitted on 
the body. of the horse. ’ 
Processing the head of the horse-rider on mouid (sancha): 
The head is made in two moulds —- one for the front pertion 


and the other for the back portion. After the two portions have 


been separately shaped on moulds, they are joined together, 


Modelling of hands and legs of the horse-rider, ears 
and stappings of the horse? 

The work of modelling is done by pressing or rolling the 
clay on the wooden plank with the vaim and the fingers, Only the 
strappings are made by flattening the clay on the wooden plank in 
the forms of dises, and then cut into desired shapes, 

Joining of different parts: 

The different parts are joined when they are in semi-dried 
condition (PL.XX, Fig.3), "irst the body of the horse is joined 
to the legs, and then the neck is joined to the body, Then the head 
of the horse is fitted to the neck. The body of the horse-rider 
with legs and hands is then fitted to the body of the horse. The 
bead of the horse-rider is fitted to the body, only when the stra- 

‘ ppings, ears, reins, etc. are fixed on the body of the horse (PL.XX, 
Fig.4), The joining of each part is done by well-kneaded soft clay 


and water, 


o 
° 


Making of floral motifs and other decorative 
designs on mould: , 


The floral motifs and other decorative designs on the body 


of the horse are made on mould separately and then attached to the 


= 
co 


body in the appliqué technique. ° 
Sun-drying : 

After the horse along with the rider has been completely 

shaped, it is kept upright ba the ground for sun-drying, 
Fire-baking; . 

After the sun-drying is over, comes the stage of fire- 
baking. Fire-haking generally takes place in an open space kept 
clear for the purpose near the workshop, 

Colouring: 

After the fire-baking is over, the object is painted with 
different colours such as black, red, yellow, green, blue, etc, on 
white ground (PL.XXI, Fig.1). 

During the mediaeval period, the importance of terracotta 
craft probably declinea due to large-scale productions in stone, 
bronze and copper, Terracottas made by the same age-old process, 
i.e. by hand or on mould were not rare, but they do not appear to 
have been widely used as seen in the preceding periods. The only 
significant use of the craft was in architectural decoractions 
made of carved bricks and tiles. As mentioned before, the use of 
terracottas in architectural decoration started during the Gupta 
period, The tradition continued throughout the mediaeval period, 
and even today it is prevalent in many parts of the country. 

Now-a-days, the traditional Indian potters manufacture 


terracottas in the same age~old technigues as followed by the 


o 


: . 
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potters of different ages. The technique of making terracottas 

in the combined process, i.e, by means of simultaneous operation : 
of the wheel, the mould and the hand has already been described 
while making a survey of the technology of terracotta craft in the_ 
post~cupta period. Now the techniques of mould-make terricotta = 
toys and figurines, and the techniques of temple terracottas as 
followed by the present-day potters are described below : 


Techniques of mould-made terracotta toys and 
figurines; 1. 


Most of the mould-made terracotta toys and figurines: are 
processed on two moulds (PL.XXI, Fig.2), For this purpose a lump 
of clay is first well-kneaded, and then it is placed on a wooden 
plank and flattened into a sheet by beating with a dabbar,. The 
sheet is then cut into the size of the mould itself and pressed 
against the inner wall of the mould with finger, The mouid is 
in two pieces. After the inner walls of both the pieces of the 
mould are covered with clay, their sides margins are also covered 
with clay md moistened with water’, Then both the pieces are 
brought together and pressed against one ancther. They are kept . 
pressed in upright position for sometima: till the clay layers on 
the side margins of the two pieces adhere to one another. After 
that the two pieces of the moulds are removed (PL.XXI, Fig.3). 
After sun-drying, the object is baked in fire. After fire-baking, 
the object is either left unpainted or pained with different 


colours, 


Technig&e@s of temple terracottas’: 
The method and technique of execution of temple terracotta 


i, Mainly based on personal observations in the field. 

2. Prodosh Dasgupta, Temple Terracotta of Bengal, ed.by Ajit Mooker- 
jee, Crafts Museum, New Delhi, 1971, pp.39-42. See also Mukul Dey, 
Birbhum Terracottas, New Delhi, Lalit Kala Akademi, and 0,¢, 

° Gangoly, Indian Terracotta Art, Calcutta, 1959, 
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plaques and penels is quite interesting. After the clay is prepared 
to the required consistency by a process of kneading and making it °- 
soft and fee of any lump and flattened into the shape of tiles to 
the required size and thickiiess, the design already drawn on a ad 
piece of paper is transferred by tracing it on the face of the 
plaque or panel when it has somewhat dried, put still soft enough 
for the drawing to be insoribed. After this is done, the plaques 
are further. dried again in the sun to bring to a stage when the 
potter can start scopping and taking out the’ umvanted portion along 
the exterior fide of the drawing or of the design with the help of 
a sharp knife-Like instrument, either made of steel, wood or bamboo 
so that the picture or design is thrown above the background. The 
artisan thereafter starts modelling the figures according to the 
requirement of degree of depth, etc,, but never adding any bit of 
clay on it, Thus, when the plaque is executed finally in clay 
before baking stage, the figures of the plaque never go beyond 
the original surface of the border line of the plaque or panel, 

The technique of eliminating the unwanted portion of the 
plaque or panel is very much akin to the technique that is used 
in carving either in stone or wood. The only difference is that in 
the case of a clay plaque no hammer is used in the manner of attack- 
ing the substance, whereas while working on wood or stons or any 
other hard material, the hammer is used for attacking the substance. 

There are various kinds of decorative motifs mostly border- 
ing the terracotta plaques and panels. It has been often remarked 


that all these plaques and panels are first executed in clay, and 


e 
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then out of them negative moulds are prepared in order to get | 
replicas. Such decorative plaques joined together in a row form 
the border of the main plaques and panels, and actually serve the 
‘purpose of framing 2 picture, These decorative plaques are often 
vapeated suitably wherever they are needed and for this alone = 
casting from mould becomes necessary in order to avoid unnecessary 
waste of time and energy. | 

For the preparation of these negative moulds out of which 
the replicas ‘are made, the craftsmen have to first prepare the 
original in clay and then dry it in the sun. When it is suffici- 
ently hard, a fine layer of brick dust is evenly sprinkled over the 
design and soft clay rolis gently pressed on it. Finally, when 
the pressed clay becomes little dry, it is taken out of the original 
piece having thus registered a negative design into the mould. The 
thin layer of brick dust allows the negative mould to come out 
easily from the original design. After drying in the sun it is 
baked in fire in order to harden the mould sufficiently so that a 
considerable number of reproduction is possible from it, 

The process of firing or baking the terracotta plaques and 
panels is the same as followed in earlier times. They are fired 
in the kiln made of clay with proper arrangements for air vents, 
etc., to let the smoke breathe out so that the colour of the 
piaques is not disturbed. The smoke has the quality of creating 
a dark patina over the objects when in contact with them over e | 
long time. it is essential, therefore, to keep out the smoke in 


order to get the pure terracotta colour to the desized effect of 


P 
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brick red, The firing has to undergo a slow process Seer more 
time for the heat to get slowly absorbed in the ovject. 

| The survey of the technology of terracotta craft reveals 
the fact that most of the techniques have not only persisted in ali 
ages of Indian history, but also appear to have survived even“up . 
to the present day. 

ae Techniques of Stone-carving: 

A eaxvetul study of the ancient Indian stone images preserved 
in some of the important archaeological museums ‘of the country shows 
that for the manufacture of stone carvings, mainly chisel and hammer 
were used. Different divisions of the image to be carved were y 
first of all, marked ‘in proper proportions. ‘These markings were 
then further deepened with the hammer and the chisel. Subsequently, 
with the help of flat chisel the carving was done within the marked 
portions of the desired figure, This traditional method of carving 
is still found to be followed by almost all the stone-carvers of 
India, | | 

In Kerala’, the only tools used by the craftsmen are burin 
and hammer, The burin is held in the left hand and the hammer in 
the right hand, The designs are worked by striking the hammer on 
the burin, For the production of idols, mainly granite is used, 

The piece of rock is taken out according to the required measure-— 
ment, The craftsmen determines the measurements of the various 

parts of the body of the idol on the basis of di iparatna and works 
the idol. The figure is carved by using a burin and hammer, The 


surface is smoothened by the help of a file. Equal quantity of 


sy » Census of India 1961, Vol.Vil, Kerala, Part 
VII-A, Selected Crafts of Kerala, 1964, p.196. 
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sealing wax and steel powder are mixed together and melted after 
adding a little water. The image is rubbed by this saturated ° 
solution to make 1% smoother, . 

In Bihar’, the basic technique of stone-image making is < 
also the same as found in Kerala, For the mamifacture of stone ~ ° 
imge, the first thing to be done is that a measure is taken of 
the size of the figure that is to be manufactured from the parti-~ 
‘cular stone slab, When the size is determined, the stone slab is 
beaten with a hanmerx for removing the: edges which are not required, 
Next, the stone slab is made to size on ali sides with the help of 
the hammer and the chisel, After stone slab is made to size, the 
tipper and the lower surfaces are levelled with the hammer and the 
chisel, Next, with the help of the divider different divisions 
of the figure such as the face, chest, palms, feet, artsy nose, 
ears, etc, are marked in proper proportions. These light markings 
made by the divider are further deepened with the hammer and the 
Chisel (Chheni), Subsequently, With the help of flat chisel the 
carving is. done within the marked portions of the desired figure. 
When the carving is done, all the sides are further smoothened 
with chisel and hammer, 

The next important stage in the production of a stone image 
consists of polishing. There are two methods of polishing an 
article, the traditional and the modern, According to the tradi- 
tional method, polishing is done with sand. The inner and outer 


surfaces of the image are rubbed with coarse sand. Fine sand is 


1, Mainly based on personal observations in the field. See also 
S.D. Prasad (ed.),; Census of India, 1961, Vol.IV, Part VII-A, 
No.1, "Stone Ware Craft of Patharkatti Village", 1969, pp. 
202225 
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then used for. producing greater smoothness. Subsequent stages of 
polishing are also undertaken to produce progressively greater 
auigothaees and abtae: For these stages the artisans prepare the 
polishing stone at home from aifferent stone particles of various ~ 
textures such as coarse, large, mediumefine and fine, which are 
mixed with lac and heated. The mixture on solidifying is made © 
into rectangular pieces’ or, sticks, Different types of sticks are 
used for different types of polishing. In uhe end, black pigment 
mixed with oi1 is applied on thearticle and finally rubbed with . 
wax to give a shine, 

The modern method of polishing is by using carborundum 
keaee which are usually available in the form of sticks, The use 
of carborundum precludes the utilization of indigenously manufac- 
tured polishing stones made of lac and different types of stone 
particles. 

The basic technique of stone-image-making as followed by 
the stone-carvers of “Shivarapatna’, Distt, Kolar, Mysore is also 
the same as found in Bihar and Kerala. After the stone slab is 
made to size on all sides with the help of the hammer and the chisel, 
the rough outlines of the figure to be carved are marked with char- 
coal in proper proportions. Subsequently, with the help of different 
types of chisels the carving is done within the marked portions of 
the desired figure. While carving the figure, the chisel is in~ 
variably held in the left hand. When the craftsman wants to put 
the point of the chisel to the spot of the figure to be carved, 


1, Mainly based on the data collected in the field by the Social 
Studies Division, Office of the Registrar General; india, New 
. Delhi: in 1968, 
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revealing the rough figure of the image. In the third stage, the 
artisan proceeds to eliminate the superfipus stone and carves out - 
a erude figure of the image. The fourth and successive stages of 
chiselling are meant fer smoothening the surface of the stone, o 
and refining the erude figure. The artisan refines part by wane ‘ 
of the image and he generally proceeds from head to foot. After 
the refinement, the final touches are given to the image with - 
delicate chiselling with sharp edged chisels, The image is then 
polished with sand paper and rubbed with oil: 

“The technique of carving out curvilinear designs and deco- 
rative motifs of concentric circies on the stone wares is also 
practised ina good number of stone-carving centres in the country* . 
The curvilinear designs are engraved with the to and fro movements 
of the chisels with skillful manipulations, when the country lathe 
with the affixed ware rotates, The revolution of the ware makes 
the seratchings curvilinear. Again, the clock-wise and anti- 
clockwise revolutions of the ware change the direction of the 
curves in two opposite angles tae thie curvilinear designs. The 
decorative motifs of concentric circles are engraved on the wares 
with a typical chisel held in a slanting position against the 
ware revolving on the lathe. The rod of the chisel, pressed in 
between the thung and the folded fore-finger, rests on the inverted 
tripod. The concentric circles are effected by placing the chisel 
at different distances from the centre, 

The basic techniques involved in the manufacturing process 


of stone-carving in ancient and modern India appear to be more or 


IT, Mainly based on personal observations in the filed. See also 
‘Ss. Sinha (ed.) Census of India, 1961, West Bengal and Sikkim, 
Vol XVI, Part VII-A(iii), Handicrafts Survey Monograph on 
* Stone Wares" , 1967, PP 282-101, 
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less typical and conservative, though the present-day stone-carvers 
have the usual tendency to introduce sophisticated ideas in their ° 
technical skill, artistic expression and aesthetic appraisal, 
/ 3. Techniques of Wood-~carving: o 
| The techniques of wood-carving have been practised in Indfa . 
Sines very ancient times... In constructing palaces, temples and 
“houses wood was the main raw material used. Ks these were mostly 
constructed in perishable wood, little remains to speak of its 
antiquity more clearly. A careful examination of the stone carvings 
of the ancient period, however, shows that the technique of wood- 
carving was later on transformed into the stone-work technique. 
Those eraftemen who handled wood changing to stone found it diffi- 
eult to forget completely their old style, 

| The technique of wood-carving also finds mention in the 
ancient literary texts. The wood-carver is seen playing his trade 
with the hatchet; the adze, the chisel ani the mallet (¥asipharasu- 
nikhadananuggare) end the measuring line?, which he. draws out at 
length or winds up short” or which he puts round a log of wood with 
black dust to guide his saw (tacchako kala-suttam anulometva 
rukkhatd tacchati)®. He bends a log of wood (darun namayanti 
tacchaka’) and discarding soft parts of the wood takes the hard 
parts (pheggum apaharitia saram adiyati”) as obviously in the case 
of ebony of which the outside is soft and inside hard. Panini also 


refers to tanukarana or hewing as the chief part of the carpenter's” 


1, Kalasuttea Jataka, I1.405 and IV. 344, 
2. Dighanikaya, XXII. 2. 

3. Milindapatiho 413, 

4. Dhammapada 145, 

5. Milindapatiho, op,cit. 
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work=, Amongst his tools reference is made to Udghana’, the bench 
on which he works. 
An idea of the. ancient method of wood-carving may also be 


e 


had from the oldest known FoRerne of Indian wood works found in the 
framing at the entrance to one of the big Chaityas at Karli, ° the: 
pillars obviously executed by means of different types of chisels, 
ete quite pl#in like those of the earliest caves, while the capitals 
or bratkets are shaped into pendent lotus and tasselled forms, 
often massed one above the other, and sometimes provided with 
_ lateral struts carved as figures of horsemen or elephants®, Another 
specimen of ancient wood-carving made by chisels has been found at 
Avikamedu near Pondicherry in South-East India*, The specimen 
belonging to Late first century B.C, or early first century A.D. 
appears to have been fashioned from a block of wood with its 

central portion scooped out. The ee resembling a cumbrous 
shuttle, possibly represents @ toy-boat. 

En olden times much of the carving seems to have been done 

by free hand assisted by rough outlines drawn on wood. Even a 
stencil would only give the outlines, while relief carving as well 
as low end deep undercutting used to depend on the skill of the 
worker. The eraftsmen translated the shape in his imagination into 
perfect form in wood with extraordinary deftness. Moreover, before 
‘starting his work, he had in his mind clear perception or image of 


the final shape of the articles 


Le Til, Le f6% 
Ze Tit. 3.80, 
Be AoK. Coomaraswamy , The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon, 1913, 
- Chapter VI; pp.163-164, 
4, Wheeller, Ghosh and K,Deva, “Arikamedu; An Indo-Roman Trading- 
Station on the East Coast of India", Ancient India, No.2, July 
1946, p.id4, Lig, 44ele s 
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The techniques of weod-carving as practised by the present 
day wood-carvers of India are mainly traditional, though there are .- 
some negligible variations in both materials and techniques in many 
wood-carving centres in the country. A consolidated account of the, 
techniques as followed by the cxaftsmen of a few important centres 
is presented below": | ; 

Nowed-days the piece of wood on which carving is to be done 
is first cut off in required size from the log and given proper 
shape, For this purpose, straight lines are marked with the help 
of a string dipped in chalk or red ochere (geru). The piece is 
carefully trimmed with the adge to give the desired shape, 

After drawing the outline on a selected log of wood, the 
superfi#ous portion is first taken out to give it a rough shape. 
The real technique and skill, however, lic in the subsequent opera- 
tions, which require on the part of the carver true pnowicaye of 
forms and correct use of tools which would enable bim te deftly 
take out the unwanted portion by means of gauges and chisels of 
different sizes with the manipulation of strokes through the 
movement of hand, Starting with broad outlines, the artisan 
proceeds from simple to intricate carvings. Beginning with large 
tools, he progressively uses finer chisels, smoothening surfaces, 
carving veins, giving light and shade, curves, relief, chipping 


off spaces in the recesses or decorating the background, The 


1. Mainly baseé on the personal observations in the field. See also 
.RoK. Trivedi (ed.) Census of India 1961, Vol.V, Part VII-A(2), 
"Woo? Carving of Gujarat", pp.28-323 MK. Devassy (ed.) Census 
of India, 1961, Vol.VII, Kerala, Part VII-A "Selected Crafts 
of Kerala", 1964, ppsit&-180; Handicrafts Survey Report No.36, 
"Wood-Carving Industry, Srinagar, published by the All India 
Handicrafts Board, New Delni, 1965, pp.6-7 and T.M, Abraham, 
Handicrafts in India, 1964, New Delhi, pp,62-72. 
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chisel in hand, lightly held and freely manipulated by the fingers, 
is tapped by the mallet with repeated strokes, light or heavy ° 
according to necessity. Thus the craftsman works from low to 
moderate and moderate to high relief and Sarkiee out low or deep a 
undereutting as required by means of very simple tools. In most . 
cases the finishing is done by innumerable patient strokes of finér 
chisels. For smoothening roughages indigenous files are used. On 
pola carving work dry coconut husk is also rubbed. 

Of the tools utilised by the wood-carvers for minute 
details, special mention may here be made of chisels and gauges of 
various sizes and shapes ranging from the point of a needle to three- 
fourths of an inch, They also vary in number according to the extent 
of artistic ability of the craftsmen, the nature of carving and the 
quality of wood on which they work. Different sizes of chisels are 
also used for different purposes, The largest size which has a 
breadth of about 6 inches at the edge is generally used for levelling 
flat surfaces before the plane is applied for smoothening. Chisels 
of smaller size of 4 inches, 3 inches, 2 inches, half-an-inch, etc. 
in width are used for different purposes like rounding theedges, 
cutting timber into pieces, making holes and for other odd purposes. 

For preliminary work like cutting and preparing pieces of 
wood to be carved, the artisan, who is also skilled in simple 
carpentry, uses the common tools like hand-saw, adze, plane, chisel 
and Grilling equipments. Other small instruments include a centre- 
bit, serewedriver, a hammer, & foot-rule and a hone for sharpening 
chésels. But main dependence of the carver is on a large number 


of small handleless chiseclis, guages and punches of various sizes 


and shapes worked with the help of a mallet of wood used to strike 
“the chisel. It may be noted here that in the preduction of wooden ~° 
modeais ordinary tools are used by the craftsmen. It is only when 
the finer items of work like the carvings of the eyes, ears, nosey ° 
lips, locks, etc. of a statue are done, the sharper and more ¢iny 
tools specially suited for carving are useds - 

The tools used in sandal wood-carving mainly consist of a 
saw, a plane, a mallet, a hone and a chisel. The saw is an ordinayy 
hand-saw used for cutting the log into planks in the required size, 
The plane is used for smuothening the surface of the plank to be 
operated upon and for planning cornice or moulding. The mallet 
is S& a strip of wood having about 9*® to 21° in length. The hone 
is a rough slate of finely grained hard stone with one face rubbed 
down used for sharpening tools, The chisel is the instrument used 
for carving which is in many forms employed according to the nature 
of carving. One is called firmer, @ flat instrument curved or | 
screw edged. The screw edged firmer is to work out sharp corners, 
Another is hollow chisel of varying size and curvature of edge and 
the other is engraver. These tools are generally made by the local 
craftsmen. Some of them are very delicate and minute, designed to 
work out extremely delicate and slender figures. 

The tools needed for carving of wainut wood articles are 
not many, nor are they elaborate. For shaping and carving articles, 
a carver generally needs assortment of both carving and ordinary 
carpentary tools which include straight and curved ehisels, a plane 


and a hand-saw, Besides these tools various other elaborate 


carpentry tools and equipments such as lathe, freight saw, drilling 


machines, ete. are also used by the carvers. . ‘ 


Sandal wood-carving:s 


The method of sandal wood-carving is more or less,seme a 
everywhere, The suitable quality of sandal wood is selected and 
eut sonventontiy into slabs or planks ef the size and thickness 
required. The carver gets on to plane ani joins together and thus 
builds his cabinets, caskets or glove bozes, Then he takes parts to 
pieces and proceeds to inseribe the design on’ the wood with an 
engraver and begins to outline the designs in all details. Between 
the outlines of pattern, cutting is made which is technically known 
as posting. By this the engraver gets a rough model of the subject, 
which he intends to execute, With meticulous precision and accuracy, 
he goes over the work a number of times, The detail of shape, curves 
light and shade, bold relief and deep under cutting, the minute 
details and the characteristic fineness of the work are all effected 
by tiniest tools, 

Statue-making: 

In the process of statueenaking, the design for a statue 
is generally taken from photos or paintings, When the size of the 
figure is determined, a suitable piece of dry wood is cut out by 
means of a hand-saw., A sketch of the figure to be curved is then 
drawn in pencil on the wood, Along this outline the figure is 
shaped by a chisel which is usually held in the left hand and is 
driven with amallet in the right hand, When a rough figure is 


shaped like this, a finer vavristy of chisel with thinner and narrow 
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cutting edge is used in the same manner for carving the details 
of the figure (PL.XXII, Fig.2}. The rough surface is then smooth- 
shee by rubbing it°’with sand-paper. A small quantity of chalk | 
powder and varnish is now. mixed so as to make it a paste. This ~° 
paste is smeared on the statue for filling up the holes or uneven 
surfaces. The sand-paper is once again applied, and the figure 
is then given an oil or varnish paint, In some cases netural colour 
is generally retained on the article, For imparting tmgural colour= _ 
shine' agate stone is used and rubbed over the article, 

Toy-making? 

The toy-making does not command much technical skill when 
compared to the carving of statues, The craftsmen generally go in — 
for planks of mango wood to be used as the raw material. The 
surface of the plank is further levelied by pushing a plane forward 
and backward, When the plank is sufficiently levelled, the figure 
to be made is drawn on it with pencil. It is then cut along the \ 
eutline either by a fretesaw or hand-saw. Sometimes the parts _ 
are made spparately and fitted by fixing nails. Finally, the figure 
is smoothened with sand-paper and suitably painted, 

The designs of wood-carving may vary from region to region 
each having a distinct pattern of its own, but the manufacturing 
process and the tools used are basically traditional, and more or 
less the same everywhere, 

4, Techniques of Ivory-carving: 

In ancient India, chisel and saw appear to have played an 


important role in the manufacturing process of ivory~carving. The 
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cylindrical gamesman found at Harappa? 


bears concentric circlets 
which were obviously incised by fine chiseis, Combs decorated with . 
incised or double-incised concentric circles have been found both 
at Harappa” and Mohenjedaro’, According to Mackay , the teeth were | 
cut with a saw whose blade appears to have been 0.02 inch thick. ° 
Lathes were also used for ivory -carving as indicated by the smooth 
surface and rounded ends of gome of the ivory batons found at 
Mohenjodaro*, The eriss-cross designs on the fish-shaped ivory= 
pieces could have been obtained by a thin chisel and by a skilled 
and steady hand only’. The ivory-workers also used tubular drills 
for making circular markings upon the aice®, The regularity with 
which the designs are executed on these pieces show the height of 
technical achivenent of the Harappan ivory-workers. 

Another example of the Harappan ivory~carver's achievement 
can be seen in a piece which could either be the base portion or 
top of,vase.” It has a geometrical design of a circular motif in 
low relief, each circle made of three petais round the projecting 
piece. The petals show traces of light red plgment with which 
they were inlaid and the contrast of this colour with the creamy 
surface of the ivory must have been very pleasing. Such refined 
design and colour-contrast cleariy show that the artist was quite 
at home with ivory carving. ‘In fact it was such a commonly used 


material that even model shrines were being made of it. 


i, M.S, Vats, Excavations at Harappa, 1940, Vol.l, p.461 and Vol.il, 
PL.CXIX, No.55. 

2¢ Lbid, pe459 and Vol.II, PL.CXIX, No.6, 

30 E.J.H. Mackay, Further Excavations at M@henjodaro, New Delhi, 
iS38, Vol.i, Pe 5426 

4e Tbid, PHPe 4322354. 

5e Lbhid. poS5iT- 

6. Ibid. p.556. 

7. ibid. posaéd, 

8. Ibid. pp.564-65- 
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The technique of making designs by incision appears to 
have been carried out in the latter ages also. The ivory pendant 
representing female figurine from Rupar? (60 miles north of Ambala), 
the ivory female figurine, the ivory hair comb and the ivory -ear= ; 
real from Taxila” (20 miles north-west of Rawalpindi) datable 
between cirea 600 and 200 B.°, are decorated with incised cireles. 
It is interesting to note in this context that ivory figurines 
of Mother Goddess decorated with punched circles have been 
recovered from Prabhaspatan? (Distt. Sorath) and Ujjain* (Distt. 
Ujjain). These figurines datable in the Maurya period, clearly 
indicate that the technique of making designs and mobLPE by 
punching was also followed side by side, 

During the gatca-Parthian period, the ivory objects appear 
to have been made on the lathe, and decorated with mouldings, 
incised lines and hatching. As for example, mention may be made 
here of the mirror~handle recovered from Taxila” which is evidently 
made by this technique, 

The ivory bands and decorated plaques ine luding panels 
recovered fron Begrem® (the ancient Wapida, Mod. Kafiristan) also 


throw significant. light on the techniques of ivory carving in the 


1. Ancient India, No.9, 1953, fig.4, No.9. 

2. Ibid. fig.8, No.5; Sir John Marshall, Taxila, Yoi.II, 1951, pp. 
653-656 and Voi.Til, p.199, Nos.6 and 23. 

3e Indian Archaeology 1956-57 ~ A Heview, p.17, p1.XVLII-3,. 

4, Ibid. p.27, pl. XXXITI~A. 


5. Sir John Marshall, Taxila, Vol.II, 1951, pp.658-59. See also 
Voi,iii, pl.199, No.56, 


6. Motichandra, "Ancient Ivdian Ivories", Prince of Wales Museum 
Bulletin, No.6, 1957-59. pp.31-36. See also d. Hackin and 
Others, Nauvellas Richarches Archaeologiques a Begram, 2 vols. 
Paris, 1954. 
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Qe Se first century A.D. Besides the usual carving in the round 
or in high relief, the Begram artists used a techni que in which 
figures were carved in depth; i.e., after the outline was draw, 
the artist removed the meterial along the inner side of the out- — 
line to create a feeling of depth and thus to project the figuce.? 
On certain bands, the decoration wes engraved with a style. 
Certain variants in this method may also be seen, The undecorated 
zones were eliminated by scooping with the result that the decora- 
ted part came out in light relicf. The transition frem simple 
engraving with a style to flat relief by scooping and hollowing 
the non-decorated zones was represented in a piece. On sone 
plaques the contour was lightly scooped and on this surface, 
the craftsman did the relief work resuiting in "relief in 
reverse", This technique reached its perfection in the larger 
plaques, The deeply incised contour yielded a shading, which 
admirably gave the effect of modelling. The composite motifs 
on the borders gave au exceilent example of this technique. In 
certain plaques, the classical formula of a very much accentuated | 
relief as in wood work was followed. The plaques and bands also | 
show traces of painting in which read pre-dominates. Black was 
used at times to accentuate the contours of the figures. The 
hair was painted black and so also the pupils of the eyes. Na 
other colour seems to have been used, 

An idea of the technique of ancient Indian ivory-carving 


is also available from a notable example of Buddha figure from 


1, d. Auboyer, WAncient indian Lvories from Begram, Atghanistan' , 
Jour, of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, VoL,XVI, p.36. 
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Keshmir'(?). The figure stylistically belonging to the Gupta 
period was carved in deep relief. Traces of chisel marks on the - 
regerse show that a piece cf the required size was hewn and sawn 
out from the tusk, and then it was levelled, a os! 
Details of the teehnique of ivory-carving during the Poste . | 
Gupta and mediaeval periods may not be readily available, but a 
eareful serutiny of some of the notable aveapies of ivory-carving 
belonging to these periods shows that the craftsmen must have 
used different types of chisels, saw, stylés and lathe in their 
manufacturing process. Painting of ivory objects with different 
colours specially with lac was also not ineomen.® The most 
significant advancement in the filed of technology of these 
periods was the introduction of inlay work on wood in ivory.® 
For this work, fine ivory sheets were supposed to be cut into 
pieces of different Sizes, and then set into the appropriate 
portions cut on the wooden sufface,. 
As regards the technique of ivory-carving in the late 


nineteenth century, references to different types of tools used | 


by the craftsmen are made in the ccntemporary published sources. ~ 


i. Motichandra, Thid,. PP B3Bm44, n1.6. 


Ze Ibid, pp.30-34 and 45-46, Seo also M.K. Pal, Ivory Works in 
Tndia Through the Ages, Census of India 1961, New Delhi, 1971, 
PP e26~29, 

3. Duarte Barbosa, Vol.I, pp.135=142, See also J.N. Chowdhuri, 


"Commerce and industry in the Pre-Mughal Periods", Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol.XX¥IV, No.2, 1948, pp.127~128, 


4, TN, Mukherji, A Rough List of Indian Art Ware, Calcutta, 1883, 
pe6. See also GC, Butt, A Monograph on Ivory-Sarving in 
Bengal, Calcutia,i961, pp.3-16. 
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‘The tools used. by the ivory-carvers are reported to be as 


files of various sizes, 
knives, ‘ : | * of Saser 
steel styies,— 
Saws, ahs 
small chisels, 
pilers, ” 3 , 2 
serew-drivers, __ 

awls: of various sizes, 
compasses, 


a vice, 


‘ wooden mallets, 


AT square, and 
lathe ° 


technique of ivory-carving as followed ‘by. the present 


day ivory+carvers is basically treditional, though there are some 


variations in both: materials and. techniques in different produc- 


tion centres, ia consolidated account of the techniques as . 


practised today in a few noeenie production centres in Bastern, 


Northern and’ Southern India is presented below: 


ee 


For the manufacture of an ivory figure the first thing 


to be. done. is that ene carver would select: a suitable piece of 


kL. Mainiy based on personal onservations in the field, See also 
M.K. Devassy (ed.) Census of India, 1961, Vol. Vil, Kerala, : 
Part: VII-A, Selected Crafts of. Kerala, 1964, DP e138-139; 
Survey Reports published by the All india Handicrafts Board, 
New Delhi, Report Nos.85. (1965), pps3-5, 42 (1965), p.6, 43 


(1966); 


ppes-4 and 68 (1965), pp.5<6, See aiso 1.M, Abraham, 


Hendicrafts in India, © er (1964, p. 16. 
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elephant task according to size of the desired object. It hes 
chants be cut into a block and shaped by cutting the oireular 
edges length-wise with hand-saw and chisel as end when necessary. 
On this bropad shape, the outlines of the figure to be carved are” 
nade by means of pencil sketches. A preliminary sketch of the 
figure may also be prepared on paper before the work is started, 
Then with the help of a smali chisel and a wooden mellet a rough 
shape is given to the object. Then it is pressed by a file to 
remove the uneven surfaces, Fine carvings are done by means of 
various curved, straight and sharp chisels and files (Kalamg) 
(PL XXII, Fig.3), The chisels with nerrow and pointed odges 
are specially used for carving out the details, These chisels 
are pressed on the surface and pushed to one side when a fartiele 
as small as Gust is removed. Perforation work is done by drills, 
Articles are not generally fitted on hand-vices, but placed on 
wooden platforms and gripned within the two feet of the craftsman 
or the craftsman works holding it by one of his hands as conve- 
nient to him. Finishing strcekes are given by iron pens (kalams). 
As in the case of other arts, the perfection in the carving can 
be obtained only out of experience, When the figure is completed, 
it is soaked in water for sometime. In some cases, the ivory 
articles are also bleached and washed with stone powder. 
Sandpaper is used to smoothen the surfaces, Polishing 
is done by rubbing the article with fish scaies, china clay, 
powder or common chalk lumps. In Kerala, polishing is done with 


the central rib cf the leaf of bread-fruit tree. The advantage 


< 


4 
in using the rib is that by the contact of its rough surface the 
article gets a shining finish. It is then washed in water. 
After rubbing out the water by a cloth, the article is brushed 


thoroughly, 


a 
=— 


The aforesaid technique is followed for other articles 
also, but no pencil sketch is required for many items. It has 
beon observed that a skilled artisan can do work without any 
sketch, For Suatentiie figures into stands and for joining parts, 
small fine ivory pegs are used. : 

The tocls used by the ivory~carvers have hardly charged | 
from early times. Excavated material shows that the saw was used 
in the Indus Valley Civilization for cutting ivory, The same 
tool is still being used by modern ivory-carvers, Among other 
tools mention may be male of rasps and files, vice, scraper, 
float, gauge and maliet, chisel, hammer, Grill and compess, Of 
these tools, files are found to be most useful at many points 
of ivory=carving,. 

The study of the techniques of ivory-carving reveals the 
fact that the tools and appliances used by the craftsmen may. be 
essentially primitive and traditional, but the eraftomen requiye 
@ great deal of the skill and dexterity to master the manipulation 
of these indigenous tools and implements. Hach tool generally 
has a specific use to which it:is put, and provides very little 
margin Yor further manipulation. In this respect, the techniaqre 
of ivory~carving has great similarity with the technique of wood- 


carving which also requires consummate skil2 and experiences 


1, S.k, Rao, "Futher Exeavuiion at Lothal", Lalit KalawNo.1li, 
DeS3o 
o 
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Be Tachniques of Metal Image-casting by Cire~perdud 
Process: 


The techni que of metal im age-casting in India by cire- 
perdu (lost wax) process is supposed to be of high antiquity. 
According to some scholars! the small bronze statuette of the _ 7 
‘dancing girl' found at Mohenjodaro was most probably manufac-~ 
tured in cire-perdud process. But as no mould used for casting 
bronze has yet been yielded from the excavations at Mohenjodaro, 
it is very difficult to be precise about the actual method of 
casting, viz. direct casting from moulds or the casting by cire- 
perdud process, "The intricate patterns and designs reproduced 
in casting the ‘dancing girl' would, however, indicate that most 
probably the ‘lost-wax' process was employed, as direct casting 
from a mould would not produce a bronze of such a fine finish," 

Except for the ‘dancing girl' of Mohenjodaro no other 
truly notable example of metal image produced by the cire-perdud 
process comes to light in India until the Gupta period. From 
this, however, it is not to be assumed that during this seen 
of centuries the art of metal image casting by the last-wax 
technique had gone completely underground in India, At Taxila, 
Sir John Marshal1° reports that Sire-perdue metal casting tech-~ 
niques were known and used at that time to produce gold and copper 


ornaments and other objects, preponderantiy of Hellenistic design 


a 


1, Chintamani Kar, Indian Metal Sculpture, London, 1952, p.1; 
Ajit Mookerjee, Indian Primitive Art, Calcutta, 1959, p.37 
and Ruth Reeves, Cire-perdug Casting in India, New Delhi, 
1962, pp.19~20. 


2. Ruth Reeves, Ibid. p20. This is a portion of a note written 
. to the author by B.B. Lal, Archaeological Chemist in India, 


3. Sir John Marshall, Taxila, Cambridge University Press, 1951, 
pp.40, 129, 570 and 572. 
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styles. Moreover, findings of two bronze images both of Parsva- 
natha, belonging to the first century A.D. (now preserved in the 
Prince of Wales and Patna Museums respectively), a small hollow. 
caste bronze bull from Sahri-banol?, Gandhara, datable to the 
third-fourth century A,D, as well as a standing Tirthankara from 
Chansa-, Bihar, datable to the second-third century A,D, show 
that the technique of metal image casting by cire-perdué process 
may have very much flourished during the Gupta period, but it 


was also in existence during the early centuries of the Christian 


Crae 


on 


As already noted, the real development of the cire-perdué 


process took place during the Gupta period, Of the solid and 
hollow-cast bronze and copper images recovered from Mathura, 
Sarnath and some other places of Eastern, Northern and Western 
India, special mention may here be made of the Sultanganj Buddha 
which is considered to be the most notable and finest of all the 
bronze images of the Gupta period, The figure “was cast in pure 
copper in two layers which are clearly visible and the inner 
layer was moulded on an earthy, cinder-like core composed of a 
mixture of sand, clay, charcoal and paddy husk, The segments of 
this inner layer were held together by corroded iron bands 
originally three-quarters of an inch thick. The outer layer of 
copper seems to have been cast over the inner one, presumably by 
the cire-perdué process" *, - 


le Chintamoni Kar, op.cit. plate 2. 


2, Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum of Yestern India, No.V, 
1950-51, Plate VII, fig.14. 


30 RL. Mitra, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
1964, See also Ruth Reeves, op.cit. p23. 
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During the Post-Gupta and the. early mediaeval periods, 
copper ang bronze images were also made on a large scale by cire- ° 
perdug hollow or-solid casting technique. The most important 
sites, from where examples of bronze and copper images made in ies 
both hollow and solid casting techniques have peen recovered are | 
Nalanda and Kurkihar in Bihar, and Sirpur in Madhya Pradesh, 
Bengal, during the rule of the Pala dynasty was also a very 
important centre of "ciro-perdud hollow casting process, the 
influences of which reached far beyond actor India, right to 
Nepal, Tibet and North-Western India," 

As regards Sirpur bronze figures, M.G. Dikshit mentions 
the following technical process in which they were produced. 
While describing the images of Avalokitegvara Padmapani he writes: 
"In the first plece, the pedestal (pitna) and the main image are 
cast separately, The bronze caster, taking advantage of the 
vertical stems in the delicate karnika, so fits it into the 
lotus on the pitha that the joint is almost invisible, the 
grooves seen on the karnika helping him considerably in this. 
Thé.head-dress of the figures, the ornaments and other appendages 
are also made separately and subsequently attached at the 
appropriate places, The high head-dress, for instance, is always 
made by twisting a coil of long-drawn wires to a suitable shape 
and then attaching it to the bare head. The Yajuapovita and the 
jewellery worn around the legs and the neck are also made sepa- 
rately and fitted to ‘the main image; and it would appear that 


the cire-perdue process by which these images were cast gave 


1, Ruth Reeves, op.cit. pp.5T-58- 


littie scope . for the delicate finish which is characteristic of 
the jewellery which was carved later on when the figure was cast 
in eui1"?, On the strength of the large number of images found 
in the excavations, ’and also because of those accidentally dis- 
covered previously Sirpur in a hoard, it would seem probable 
that an independent school of metal craftsmen practising both | 
cire-perdué hollow and solid casting techniques flourished from | 
the eighth to the eleventh century A.D. in what is now Raipur 
District’. . 

In South India, the most creative jeetiod of icon produc- 


tion by cire-perdud process was perhaps during the Chola period 


from ninth tonthirteenth century A.D.?, (A good number of metal 


images executed by the cire-perdud solid casting method have been 
recovered from the Tamil country, the most notable one, being 
the famous Natarajain bronze. With the eclipse of the Cholas 
in the thirteenth century A,D,, this period of metal image art 
merged, as far.as design styles were concerned, into that of the 
less artistically distinguished one of the Vijaynagar period 
(fourteenth - sixteenth century A,D,)*. 
Literary References 
Apart from the archaeological sources, a vast body of 


Indian literature belonging to the Gupta, Post-Gupta and the 


1. M.G. Dikshit, "Some Buddhist Bronzes from Sirpur, Madhya 
Pradesh", Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No.5, 1955-57, 
pp. 4-8, 


2. Indian Archaeology, 1954-55 ~ A Review, pod4e 


3. Ruth Reeves, op.cit. p.24. See also VA. Smith, The Oxford 
History of India, London, 1958, pp.226. 


4, Ruth Reeves, ibid. See also D.R. Thapar, Icon in Bronze, 
Bombay, 1961, p.17 ff. 
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mediaeval periods also contains valuable information regarding 
metal. image casting by cire-perdud process. The Agnipurana and 
the Matsya Purana, of the Gupta period have in some detail des-_ 
cried the technique of casting bronze images and alse the self- c=- 
less concentration with which the image maker must bring his Sore 
to completion. = i . | . | 

The earliest daipagastra that describes the lost-wax 
process is the Madhu-Chehhishthavidhanam as recorded in the 68th 
Chapter of the Manasara”, believed to have Been compiled in the 
Gupta period, As laid down in the formia for the preparation 
of wax intthis treatise, the bees wax and dammar (the resinous 
sap of: the sal tree) must first be correctly mixed (with a little 
oil). The proposed image should also be completely visualized 
and realized in the mind of the Sthapati through contemplation 
until it is finally. ready to be modelled in the ‘prepared wax' 
according to the instructions of the chief Sthapati. When the 
wax image is completed it should be purified with the five 
powdered pigments (pancha-varna). In preparing the wax models 
of the images, at the jointures of the component parts of the 
body they should be reinforced (before being covered by the clay 
mould) with copper rods or nails; and although the wax model 
will melt away (during furnacing), there should be as objection 


to using those supports (since they can be chiselled off after 


1. MeN. Dutt, Ag 
Chapter 38, 
2e 22328, See also Ruth Reeves, opecits pp.29-31, It is inter- 
esting to note that a Tamil translasion of it is reported to 
be currently used as e technical manual by the Sthapatis of 
Swamimalai (Distt. Thanjavur, Tamilnadu) who are engaged in 
producing metal images by the age-old lost-wax solid casting 
process, : 
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the murti is cast). The finished wax model of the idol should 
then be taken in procession to the Sthapati's foundry or work- 
shop to be cast. The Chief Sthapati must first calculate what 
“allowances should be made for the contraction or expansion of 
the wax model (during casting of it) and enlarge it accordingly 
by adding wax to the extent. necessary, The wax model is then oe 
ready io be covered with layers of mud, (moulding sand) and (when 
ary) must be heated and thereby the wax expelled. After casting, 
the mould should be sprinkled with water to cool it so that it 
(the cast iron) may be removed after it is broken open, 

The Uttarabhaga o7 4i1paratna? belonging to the Gupta 
period also contains valuable information about image making by 
both solid and hollow casting techniques. The first chapter of 
the said treatise deals with the method of preparing the clay, 
while the second chapter deals with the technique of casting as 
described below. | 

Modelling the core: an image is first modelled,. but toa 
slightly smaller dimétision, out of the ‘hetlium cley'®. This 
must then be covered with the 'fine clay'?, Over this (olay 
model) is put a (thin) layer of wax, the detailed modelling of - 
which is done with the tools made of bamboo or tamarind wood, 


Over this, when finished, is put an application of the ‘soft clay' 


1. Chap. I and II. See also Ruth Reeves, op.cit. pp.31-32,. 


2. This is composed of clay plus powdered pottery tiles and nut 
water. This mixture should first be dried, then pounded on 
a pounding stone to fine powder and mixed with dung. 


3. This is composed of three. parts of clay plus one part of 
powdered pottery, mixed together on a grinding stone. This 
mixture is again pounded on the grinding stone with an ad- 
mixture of dung. 
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which ig composed of three parts of clay plus one part of powdered 
pottery, mixed together on a grinding stone. An orifice is made 
at the ‘bottom of the clay mould, the latter being allowed to dry 
and, with a slight application of heat, the wax (inside the mould) 
is expelled (from the mould) through the orifice. The mould is, 
heated red-hot and put in position, crifice end up. Into this 

the molten metal is poured, flush to the top, by skilled and 
experienced hands. If the image to be cast has to be solid and 
heavy, then the wax model of it must be prepared out of a solid 
piece of wax. This is covered with layers of mud (clay), the 

wax expelled and the cavity (thus left empty within the clay 
mould) filled. with molten metal. This will result in a solid 
netal image. 

The traditions and techniques of metal casting in India 
are also recorded in nunerpous texts of the mediaeval period, 
i.e. from seventh to twelfth centuries A.D. and even iater. The 
JainaAnuyogadvara Churni mentions hollow casting and Vishnudh- 
armottara both solid and hollow casting by the cire-pemdud 
method,= 

The Vishnu Sethi ta’ mentions that if an image is to be 
made of metal, it must first be made of wax, and then coated with 
earth; gold and other metals are purified and cast into (the 
mould) and a complete image is thus obtained by capable workmen. 

Of the latter-texts, i.e., the Samarangana-Sutradhara, 


and the Yuktikalpataru, a mediaeval encyclopaedic work which is 


1, Vishnudharmottara, ITI, 43-44, See also Ruth Reeves, op.cit. 
Pe S32. 


2 e Chape xiV. 
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most important from the point of view of the techniques of the 


L 


cire-perdud process, is the Manasollasa’ or Abhilashitartha- 


Chintamani (cired twelfth century A,D,) which gives a very clear 
ind@hatamiing. of the cire-perdud metal casting method of that — 
time, This text is considered to be the Jest of the few hitherto 
known texts on the sabjeees ae it furnishes us with every detail 
of the process, tans by stage, from the preparation of the model 
to-the Sintandug of tie wetel cat. The details of the cire- 
perdud casting process as gion in thie Wext wee ceununri sea as 
follows :- | 
(4) According to the Navatala measurement the expert 

should first prepare the image (i.e., the model) complete with 
all its limbs; a | 

(41) after placing the wax tubes of the length of a dhatura 
flower on the back, on the shoulders and on the neck or the crown 
(of the image), (the artist) should besmear the image with refined 
elay3; | 

(411) to clay should be added charred, hus, finely rubbed, 
and cotton severed a hundred times and a little finely powdered 
salt, All these (when mixed with clay) should be{finely) ground 
on a smooth stone and (the paste) should be applied three times 
all over and round (the image); 

(iv) the first layer (of clay) should be transparent (and 


thin) and should be dried up in the shade. After a couple of 
1. Edited in the Gaekward's Oriental Series, Verses 77-97% of the 


first Prakarana (part of this book). See also S.K. Saraswati's 
translation of the passage from this work which appeared in the 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, VoldW, No.2, 
Dec. 1936, pp.142-144, and Ruth Reeves, op.cit. pp.33-34. 
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days a second layer should deat (be applied). When dry again, 
there should be the third coating quickly applied; . : 
| (v) (one) should besmear the whole (image or model) with 
clay leaving the mouths of the tubes open, and the wise man shoulc= 
ary up (the clay soatina) with care and judgment; S 

(vi) the expert should first (i.e,., before beginning the 
process, just mentioned) measure the wax of the image which has : 
to be made either in brass, or copper, or silver or gold. Brass 
and copper should be taken ten times that é2 wax, silver twelve 
times and gold sixteen; 

(vii) (then, one) should encase the metal, either gold or 
one that is desired, with clay and cocoanut~shaped crucible (thus 
formed) should be dried up in the aforesaid manner; 

(viii) next (one) should melt away the wax (from the mould) 
by heating (i.e., the mould) in ite and should afterwards heat 
the crucible in cinders; 

(ix) brass and copper melt surely with (the help of) 
cinders just kindled, Silver melts with (the help of) glowing 
cinders, while gold with (the help of} cinders flaming fivefold; 

(x) after making a hole with an iron on the top of the 
crucible and holding it tightly with a pair of tongs (one) should 
bring the heated crucible (out of the cinders) 3 | 

. (xi) (one) should place a burning wick in the mouth of the 
tube of the heated (mould of the). image; 

(xii) after bending carefully the crucible, held tightly 


py the tongs, (one) should pour mo%ten metal into the mouth of 


oe 
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the tube in a continuous stream and stop when it is full to the 
prim of the tube; . 
(xiii) the adjacent fire should be put o&t for the purpose 


of cooling (the mould with the molten metal). When the image = 


(ives the mould) gets naturally cool, the expert should break up 
the clay (mould) very carefully; 
(xiv) then the metal image (thus prepared) verily resembles 
that in wax, endowed with similar limbs and other details; 
| - (xv) when there is seen anything supe?fluous that should 
be put right with that charana; the tubes should also be cut away 
and after that (the image) would have to be finished. 

The survey of the techniques of image-making by cire- 
perdud process, therefore, shows that the craft has been widely 
practised in different ages, and as it appears, the basic principle 
underly ing the production process of the cire-perdud casting method 
has always been the same throughout the ages. Even today, this 
age-old art of cire-perdud metal casting is a living tradition 
in many towns and villages in India. A consolidated account of 
the techniques of cire~perdud casting as followed by the craftsmen 
of a few important centres in the country 1s presented below 24 


. The important stages of the technique of cire-perdug 


1. See Survey Xeports published by the All India Handicrafts 
Board, New Dethi; Report: Nos.25 (1964), p.32, 52 (1963), pp. 
6-7, 58 (1964), po2, 64 (1965), pp. 42-43, 65 (1964), p.6, 
69 (1965), pe6, 72 (1967), p.3, 75 (1967) and 87 (1965), 

p.9. See also B.K. Roy Burman (dd.), Census of India, 1961, 

Vol.I, Monograph Series No.4, Part VII-A, "Cire-perdud 

Casting in Swamimalai™,. 1967, pp,.31-33; ? Ko Nenbiar ( Nambiar (éd.), 

Census of Tndia, 1961, Vol.IX, Madras, Part VII-A-V, "Icons 

in Stone and Metals", 1964, pp.8-14 and Ruth Reeves, Cire- 

perdud Casting in India, New Delhi, 1962, pp.36-119. 
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casting popularly known as 'lost-wax process' are (i) preparation 
of wax model, (ii) preparation of mould, (%i1) melting of wax 

model and draining out of wax, (iv) casting, (v) opening of the 
mould, and (vi) cleaning, finishing, polishing and engraving. — 


cn 


(41) Preparation of model or replica: 


_ Preparation cf? medel or replica is one of the most crucial 
_ stages of cast icon-making. It is both a process ani a product. 
In the lost-wax solid casting process, the exact replica of the 
figure to be produced is first fashioned in haffd wax, the plasti- 
city of which is achieved in warming it over a charcoal braizer 
(PL.XXEL, Fig.4). When all the parts of the object are made, 
they are joined together to form the full figure. Then, with 

the help of chisel and hammer, the artisan gives final touches 

to develop ornamental details and smoothens the image, In case 
of larger icons, the wax pedestal and the body are modelled 
separately. A few cross strapings made with wax, are diso fixed 
on to the wax model — the number depending on the size of the 
figure to be made, to provide strength for the wax model on the 
one hand, and to facilitate easy flow of the molten metal to the 
various parts on the other. A wax rod ending in a funnel-shaped 
flange, known as the wax runner, is alsoffixed to the base of the 
wax model, Later on, when the mould is heated and the wax is 
drained out, this serves as an ingress for the molten metal. 
Thereafter the model is covered with successive layers of clay 
till @ fairly thick and solid coating is obtained, The model & ms 
allowed to dry in sunshine. In the lost-wax hollow casting.“ | ‘, 


a stylised clay model of the cbject which the artisan p> 
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produce in metal is first made, and over this is applied a thick 
coating of wax that is appropriately shaped by fingers and wooden , 
spatulas. The thickness of the wax-coating depends on different 
constacrations, such as durability, sizeof ‘the image, etc. The __ 
wax coating with the complement of runner-cum-pouring channe%;> 
is then covered with clay. 

_ (11) Preparation of mould: . 

In the solid casting precess, the mould is obtained by 
giving sand=free clay coatings on the wax model at different 
layers. For each leyer, a different type of clay is used. 
Generally, three coatings are required in case of small images; 
more coatings are required in case of the larger ones. While 
applying the clay coating, the wax model is kept over a piece of 
paper on one side and then the clay coating is applied on the 
other side (PL. XXIII, Fig.1). In case of large images the model 
is kept over sand so that it is not deformed by the pressure of 
its weight, After application on the wax model the clay coating 
is allowed to dry. After that the model is turned on the other 
side to which also clay coating is applied. Drying is done 
either under mild sun or in the shade, so that the wax model is- 
not melted. 

The first coating is impprtant in two weys. It gives 
protection to the wae model and also it conveys the contours of 
the model to the cast image, The inner surface of the coating 
receives the impress of the wax model and preserves the same; 
it also receives the molten metal and gives shape to the say’ 


It is, therefore, necessary that the first coating should” 


9 


very fine in texture so that the minutest details of the wax 
model are truthfully preserved and also +he mould has enough 
elasticity to withstand the heat of the molten metal when the 
same is poured ‘into it, 

The second clay coating is applied over the first. ory 
thickness of this coating varies from §" tc 2" according to the 
size je iaaee: After the seoond coating is dried, a third coat- 
ing ;made. If necessary, a fourti coating is also applied. If 
the image is larger one, the mould is reinforced with iron rods 
and wires lest the mould would give way when the nos molten 
netal is poured. Formerely, the artisans made use of broken 
earthen ware pieces instead of iron ‘wires and rods for reinforc- 
ing the structure of the mould. Even now some artisans follow 
this archaic method. | 

When the replica is encased an orifice at the bottom of 
the replica is left as an outlet for melting wax to drain out, . 
The molten wax passes into the mud pot in which it is placed. 

In the hollow casting precess the mould is prepared first by 
enveloping the clay replica by applying appropriate coating of 
wax. The thickness of wax coating on the clay replica is deter- 
mined by the required thickness of the article to be cast. Care 
is taken to spread the wax over the required surface of the inner 
core with an even thickness lest it should produce weak spots 

or holes when the metal is cast. The wax coating with the 
complement. of runner-cum-pouring ehannel is then | with a 


fine paste of clay and mud. Arier the layer of clay is drie: 
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another layer of rough mud and clay is Spread evenly over the 
entire surface leaving a small opening which has a direct connec- 
tion to the wax mould. After covering the entire mould with the 
rough clay it is kont in the sun to remove all the moisture, 
contents of the outer shell. Once the mould is dried, the wax 
is melted out by heating the mould and the inter-cellular space 


between the original mud core ani the outer layer of clay is 


filled with moiten metal. 


° 


(iii) Melting of wax model and draining out of wax: 


The finished mould wee the wax model or wax-coating on 
the clay mould, is heated over an open ground oven, The wax 
model or the wax-ecoating is melted by the action of the heat, and 
the wax ls arained out through the funnel~shaped flange which is 
fixed to the base of the wax or the clay mould. The melted wax — 
is received in a small pit, and preserved so that it may be used 
again after removing the foreign materials. 

(iv) Casting: 

The brass, beli-metal, bronze or copper as the case may 
be is heated in a crucible in the oven. Simultaneously with the 
preparation of the alloy, the mould is also heated to the 
required point. The hot mould is then removed from the kiln and 
buried in the earth in an inverted position up to the mouth of 
the orifice so that it will remain in up-right position when the 
moiten metal is poured into it, Then the molten metal is pouréd 


into the orifice in a thin and even stream (PL.X¥XIII, Fig.2). 


+) 


Care is taken thet the stream does not cover more than half the 
orifice so that displaced air from the hollow cavity of the 
mould can escape. In case of hollowecasting process the moiten 


metal poured into the inter-cellular hole occupies the inter- vers 


a 
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cellular space which had been the original position of wax. “It 
is to be noted that at the time of pouring the molten metal, a 
piece of sack coveriug the mouth of the crucible, is kept in 
position with the heip of a sticzx. The molten metal perewiates / 
through it so that floating impurities in the molten metal cannot 
flow into the mould. The mould is now allowed to cool down. 
gradually, Normally, it takes about one day. If the mould is 
to be broken open early, it is drenched with water, two or three 
hours efter casting, In case of an icon, the object is generally 
cast into two parts, The main part is the figure of required God 
or Goddess, and the other part is the pedestal on which the icon 
is supported, 

(v) Opening of the mould: 

When the mould has sufficiently cooled down, it is taken 
| out from the earth in which it is bured. It is then broken open 
to bring out the solid or the hollow metal image (FL.XXIII, Fig.3). 
The portion of the mould holding the head of the icon is always 


broken open first, 


fees 


(vi) Cleaning, finshing, polishing and engraving: 


The last stages in the preparation of a metal image are 
its cleaning, finishing, polishing and engraving. First, the 
clay particles sticking to the image are thoroughly cleaned with 


asecraper. After this, a chisel dressing is done to eliminate 
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casting blemishes and to bring out the fine details of the original - 
wax model of the image (PL.XXIII, Fig.4). Then the surface is 
made smooth with a special type of instrument. Afterwards, filing 
is done to render the surface more lustrous. Finally is under- 
taken. the process of polishing. The image is thoroughly rubbea 
with strips of fine grade emery paper rendering the surface mirror 
smooth. This is followed by the traditional cleaning with a 
solution of tamarind water after which « soapnut solution is 
applied with a brass wire brush, and finally the ioon is given 
a brisk brushing with polishing sand and water, . 

The survey of the techniques of image-making by cire-~ 
perdue process shows that the craft, in spite of numergous 
political and social upheavals and numerous technological in- 
novations has persisted through the ages, Some veriations may 
have been noticed in both materials and techniques of production, 
but regardless of time and plece, the basic principle underlying 
the two distinct production processes of the cire-perdud casting 
method, namely, solid casting and hollow casting, is and always 
has been the same in traditional India. This is possibie mainly 
pecause of the craftsnen's vigorous adherence to age-old 
convention, 

6. Techvtques of Textiles: 

“She making of utilitarian fabrics has been a concern 
of man for thousands of years; he has discovered, long ago, that 
textiles offered a means of aesthetic expression,®? In India also 


the technique of making textile fabrics has been practised fron. 
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1, Verla Birrell, The Textile Arts, New York, 1959, pele 
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very early times. Fascinating evidence regarding cloth weaving 
was provided by impressions on a trough found at Alamgirpur, a 
Harappan site in the District of Meerut, Uttar Pradesh.! The 
yarn seems to have been fairly fine, though not of uniform 
section, the technique peing that of plain wauves The most’ n= 
narkable find of textile fabric, however, was available at 
Navasa, a Post-Harappan Chalcolithie site in the district of 
Ahmadnagar, Maharashtra, The fird shows a necklace of seventeen 
barrel-shaped copper héads strung with thread, A,.N. Gulati, who 
examined the threads is of the opinion that it was of white silk, 
apparently spun from cocoons on a cotton nep.” This is thus the 
earliest evidence of silk fabric in India, Further, the cotton 
nep indicates the spinning of cotton as well. 

Apart from the archaeological evidenceg, references to 
different techniques of textiles are also available in early 
Indian literary sources, In the Rigveda® we find mention of the 
woot (otum), warp or loom (tantra) and- weaverts shuttle (tasara). 

Both the Buddhist and the Brakmanical sources are acquain~ 
ted with dyed clothes, The washerman or the dyer (Rajaka)* dyed 
cloths after properly washing them. New as well as washed clothes 
were dyed. We are told that after washing properly, the washer-. 


man dyed the clothes with blue, yellow, red or saffron clours.° 


1. Indian Archaeology - 1958-59, p.52. 

2. Indian Archaeology =~ 1959-60, p.28. 

Be VI29.2) We9e3; X71.9 and ¥,130,2. | 

4, Digha Nikaya, I.51. : 
5. Majjhima Nikaya, 1.86, 384-85, 

6. Majjhima Nikaya, 1,36 and Samyutta Nikaya, V.121, 
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The place where the weaver piled his loom is referred 
to by Panini as avaya (avay anti asmin)*, the loom as tantra”, 
and the shuttle as pravani® (tantuvaya ~» salaka, kasika). The 
- process of weaving comprised stretching the warp and then weaving— 
threads across it with a shuttle (astirnan tantran, protein 
tantram).~ 

‘More light is thrown on the washerman or the dyer by 
Kautilya. He says that clothes: which were to be washed only, 
were to be returned within one to four nights; those which re- 
quired light colouring in five nights; which were to be made 
blue, in six nights, and those that were to be made as ré-tlower, 
lac, or saffron, or required much sicill, in seven nights.® 

In the Amarakosa® the details of silk-eweaving are Keferred 
to. At first the silk threads were prepared from the cocoon and 
then they were woven into fine fabric, which was afterwards 
bleached, 

Dyeing and embroidery were quite well-known. From a 
close examination of the Ajanta paintings of the Gupta period we 
notice certain well defined coloured designs and embroidery of 
the garments. © Apart from embroideries, at least four surviving 


techniques have been identified: bandhana or ordinary tie-and-dye 


work, double tiod-resist dyeing in which warp and woof ure dyed 


1, Panini, III,3.122, 
20 Ibid. V. 2.70, 
8. Ibid. V.4.166. 
4. Cf. Bhashya, 1.338, 
5, Kautilya,iv.1,. 


Ge 3,180, pe313 and 6,113, pol57, 

%, Codrington, Indian Antiquary, 1930, pp.i59-62, Plates p.160- 
tat Costumes and "B" Yextiles. See also Irwin, The Art of 
f@ndia and Pakistan, etce, p.203, 
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separately pefore weaving according to the pattern required, 
procading, and fine muslin weaving. The most prominent types 
of design are composed of bands alternately filled with geome- 
trical devices; such as chevrons, circles, strips, checks, etc., 
and formal floral motifs or s@¢rolis, sometimes enlivened with 
processions of sacred geese (hamsa) or lions, Diagonal bands 
or geese also appear, as well as patterns made up siuply of dots 
or pometiaes groups of dots. 

The dukula mentioned by Ralidasat ned white impressions 
of swvaus evidently on a biue background to imitate the flight 
of birds in the sky. Probably the figures were sketched in with 
wax and then dyed in an indigo vat. 

Bana refers to a particular method of cloth-dyeing, known 
as ‘tie and die', The custom is still common to Rajasthan and | 
Gujarat where it is known as ‘bandhya' meaning to tie, because 
a dyer first ties the cloth at very small intervals, thus 
dividing it into numerous distinct parts which he subsequently 
dyes in different colours. The tieé cloth remains white. After- 
wards, all knots are united and the cioth is dried in shade, 
Thus different kinds of fine looking designs are put on clothes. 
For these designs Bana use@ the term bahu-vidha-bhakti, an art 
in which household ladies were proficient.” 

Printing of the designs of leaves and flowers on cloth 
can also be inferred from Bana's descriptive term 'Kutilakrama- 


ripa-pallava-parabhaga!® which is a compound of four technical 


i. Kumar, 5.67; Eughu, 5, 17-25, See aiso Jamila Brij Bhushan, ai 


The Constumes and Textiles of India, Bombay, 1958, Peete 
2. Harsgacharita of Banabhatta, IV, p.143. 
3. Ibid. 
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terms : (1) Kutilakrama, (ii) vupa, (iii) pallava, and (iv) 
parabhaga. The word rapa is taken up by V.S. Agrawala to denote 
the blocks used for printing, The word parabhaga, according 
to dankava's Commentary, means the printing of one colour on a = 
surface of another colour.” | od 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier” referred in the seventeenth 
century to the 'chites' or painted cotton cloths cf India and 
the painted curtains and bed spread of Masulipatam., .The ‘chites' 
popularly known as ‘calmendar' were made with'a brush. Francois 
Bernier, the famous French traveller, writing from Lahore on — 
February 25, 1665 also referred to the beautiful hand-painted 
'chintz' manufactured at Mapulipatan. “ 
| fhe published souxyces of the late nineteenth century 
also contain valuable information about the techniques of textile 
fabrics such as printed calicoes, patola, Kashmir shawls ard 
jamdani musiins. As regards €alico-printing, T.N. Mukharji°, has 
recorded the following 3: 

in Galico-printing the first process is the washing, which 
is done by the washerman, The cloth is then bieached and washed 
again. A mordant consisting of myrobolans, galls, and Acacia. 
Arabica fegumes is then applied to the cloth which when dry is 
piaced on a flat block of wood and beaten with a chub to obtain 


1, Harsacharita - Ek Saiiskri tha Adhyayana, PoTBe a 


2, Harfsacharita, VIL, p.207. See also Brij Narayan Sharma, Social 
Life in Northern India (A.D, 600-1000), Delhi, 1966, pp,.275-276,. 


8, Travels in India ~ translated from the original French edition 
of 3676 by Ve Ball, 1889, yol.it, Pete 


4, R,J, Mehta, The Handicrafts and Industrial arts of India, 
Bombay, 1960, p.119, 


5 The Art Manufactures of Bengal, Calcutta, 1888, pp.349-350. 
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eaizmm dn evenness of surface. The cloth is.then printed with 
different kinds of prepared dyes by means of wooden stamps on which, 


the patterns are cut. In Calcutta, the cloths, after being stamped, 


are boiled in a dye solution that imparts to them a reddish tinge __ 


which is a fast colour, Tinsel printing is largely done in = 
Galeutta, The art consists of stamping on the cloth, ty hand- 
block, a preparation of sum, and then fixing, upon the patterns 
thus formed in gum, false gold or silver leaf, Before stamping, . 
the cloth is always dyed a plain colour, Gbild foil is generality 
applied on a violet ground and silver on red. | 

. As regards patola T,.N. Mukherji says’, "it is woven of 
coloured silk threads with warps and wefts which have been 
separately tied and dyed by the bandhana or knot-dyeing process. 
The dyer takes a small bundle of the warp after it has been dyed 
in the lightest colour, and draws in pencil across it some lines 
_at measured distances, according to the design to be produced, 
His wife then ties the silk, along the spaces marked tightly 
round with cotton thread, through which the dye will not penetrate, 
It is then dyed with the next darker colour found upon the warp, 
and the process is repeated until the darkest colour is reached. 
The weft is then treated in the same way, being so tied and dyed 
that, in the loom, when it crosses the warp, each of ite colours 
may exactly come in contact with the same colour in the warp. The 
little bundles of warp have next to be arranged in the loom by the 
weaver, who then takes the little bundles of weft one at a time, ' 


using each in its own place through the design." 


le Ibid. PPe 360.361, 
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“TN. Mukhar jit also records in short, the basic techniques 
of Kashmir shawl weaving. The Kashmir shawls are of two kinds}; 
the first is the loom-woven, in which the pattern 1@ produced in 
loom itself by the aid of a vast number of small bobbins carrying _ 
the eoloured Pashm, the shuttle and cross threads being only vised 
to secure the whole fabric; the second is the cheaper kind, in 
which the whole of the pattern is embroidered with the needle. 

According to T.N. Mukherji",the technique of jamadni- 
weaving is also very interesting. The long.warp threads being 
arranged, the weaving is begun as in the case of a piece of 
ordinary cloth and a pattern of the embroidery drawn on paper is 
pinned beneath. As the weaving goes on, the workman continually 
raises the paper pattern to ascertain if his woof has approached 
closely to where any flower or other figure has to be embroidered, 
and when ‘ig axant place is reached, he takes his needle (i.e. 
@ bamboo splinter) and as each woof thread passes through the 
pattern, he sews down the intersected portion of it, and so 
continues until it is completed. 

As it appears, most of the age-old techniques of textiles 
are still practised by most of the weavers of the country. A 
consolidated account of the most important traditional techniques 
as followed in textile weaving, dyeing and printing and embroi- 
dered fabrics is presented below ¢ 
i, WEAVING: 


1. Cotton and Silk Weaving: 
The art of cotton or ‘silk weaving involves different 


Le bid. ppe373-374, 
2, Art Manufactures of India, Calcutta, 1888, pp.368-370, 
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processes. Before we discuss about different processes, it is 
necessary to give a brief description of the important types of 
looms generally used in the weaving Pocneaness: | 

(a) Throw shuttle loom:? This type of loom is fitted to - 
four bamboo or wooden posts fixed im the ground. Of the arimary 
motions, shedding (opening of the warp threads) is effected by a 
set of healds operated by the f00t, while: the: anutele dacthnowh 
across the shed by one hand from one side and caught by the 
other at the opposite side of the cloth. The beating up of the 
weft is done by a reed commonly made of bamboo fitted on to a 
sley which is given a to and fro motion also by the hand (PL. 
XXIV, Fig.l). | 

(b) Loin loom or Back strap loom” In this loom the warp 
of manageable length and breadth is aatensa at one end generally 
to a wall of a house, while the other is tied to the waist of 
the weaver with a ‘eotton or leather belt. This loom has no frame 
or superstructure. It generally consists of two fixed posts, 
two ropes, six bamboo or wood bars and a leather belt, No reed 
is meet, and “De shed is effected by half-heala’ process operated 
by hand. The weft yarn is inserted in the shed by means of one 
‘bamboo ‘tube, and a wooden string is used for beating up of the 
wert (PLAZXIV, Figs2)e | 


1, EeN, Pakyntein (ea.), Census of India, 1961, Vol.III, Assam, 
Part VII-A, Selected Crafts of Assam, 1966, p. 5. See also, 
P.P. Bhatnagar (eds), Cerisus of India, 1961, Vol.XV, Uttar 
Pradesh, Part VII-A, Handicrafts Survey Monograph No.6, 
®"Cotton Textiles Industry. in Uttar Pradesh", a76b» PeGo 


2..E,N. Pakyntein (ed.), Ibid. p.5. See also H, “ah 388 (ede), 


Census of India, Vol.XXfil, Nagaland, Part VI 1966, pel. 


*{e) Fly-shuttie loom: This is an improved type of frame <‘— 
loom which considerably | increases the output of the weavers. It. 
has a sley with shuttle boxes at the ends, and the shuttle is 
pushed from end re end across the sley by pickers attached to a 
string arrangement pulled with wight hand from side to sidé.. The 
beating up of the weft is done by a reed made of steel fitted on 
toa sley which is given an oscillating nothon ala by the hand 
(PL, XXIV, Fig.3). . 

(a) Pit-loom®: _ This type of loom is almost similar to 
that of fly-shuttle loom, the only aifference being that a square 
pit is dug in the ground where weavers put their legs, It con- 
sists of (i) a wooden sley with bamboo reed, (ii) two shafts © 
with cotton string healds, (411) a warp beam which can be let 
out with the help of a cord, (iv) a take-up beam on supports 
and (v) a pair of pedals placed in a pit in the ground where the 
weaver sits and operates them by his feet (PL.XXIV, ere 

_ Weaving processes’: 

(1) Wetting: This operation is required only in case of 
undyed yarn. The hank of the yarn is loosely tied and placed in 
a reservoir, the water of which has to be changed every day. The 


yarn meant for the warp is required to be kept for 3 days and the 


i. EN. Pakyntein (ed.), Inia. Peds See also P.P. Bhatnagar (ed.), 
Op. cle cit. PoIe 


2. EN. palyaeetn (ed.),; Ibid. p.5. See also P.P, Bhatnagar {ed-) , 
op. cit. pS — 

3. K.C, Dubey. or H.C, Jain, Census of India, 1961, Vol.VIII, 
Madhya Pradesh, Part VII-A, Handicrafts Survey Monograph No.2, 
*Handloom Sari Industry of Maheswar*, 1965, pp.31-36, See also 
P.P. Bhatnagar (ed,) pocite pp.19=223 Janila Brij Bhusan, 

op.cit, pp.67-68 and E Pakyntien (ed.), 0 op.cit. pp. 5-8, 
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weft yarn for 1 day. The yarn is then dried, The object of wett~ 
ing is to remove from it any foreign matter that it may esi ain 
and to make it suitable for the absorption of sizing material, 

(ii) Sizing: The warp-yarn is then starched for stiffness 
and glaze, The material used for sizing is flour and til o1f, 
The flour is first poiied with water and is then put in a tub. 
The requisite amount of o12 is also put and a substantial quantity 
of water is added, The hanks of yarn are dipped in this nixture 
and thrashed so that the sizing mixture perivtratesdthe hank. After 
sizing, the yarn is dried in the sun, 

(444) Bleaching: The skeins received from the mills are 
yellowish and are not sufficiently soft, Degumming is performed 
by dipping these skeins in cold water, thextransfering them to 
a soap solution kept at poiling point for fifteen minutes. The 
wet skeins are then removed and thoroughly dried. To secure 
greater whiteness, the yarn is boiled in a solution of impure 
carbonate of soda and slaked' lime. The skeins are soaked for 
several hours in‘ cold water before bleaching, Then they are 
immersed in a large vessel containing boiling acid solution and 
are thoroughly rinsed with the help of sticks removing all dirt 
and gum. The skeins are immersed in cold water and then dried 
in the sun, . 

(iv) Dyeing: If the clothes are maie of coloured yarn, 
the yarn is dyed. The method of dyeing og yarn is simple, Tke 
colour is prepared in a big vessel (vat) by dilution of dye in 
water and is boiled. ‘fhe hank is hung through a rod into the 


boiling solution so that its lower portion remains in it and by 
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gradual rotation of the rod the entire hank, in the course of time, 
is passed throngh it. ‘The hanit is squeezed and is dried in a ° 
place not open ta: sulf- 

(v) Winding: Winding is the operation of transferring 
yarn from the hanks to bobbins for the warp. The Snavation Ys 
accomplished with the help of a spinning-wheel (charkha) and a 
revolving frame (creel), The hank is smeared round the creel and 
the winder draws a thread fom the smeared hank attached to the 
bobbin. The bobbin is then placed on the spindle which is given 
revolving motion of the wheel. Thus the yarn is passed from the 
hanks to the bobbins. 

(vi) Warping: Two types of warping are generally practised 
now-a-days - the street warping and the drum-warping, the latter 
being the advanced technique, The requirements for street-warping 
are four thick strong posts, some uniformly thick sticks of about 
3 feet length and. some repe, Two posts are fixed crossing cach 
other. At the top end cf these horizentally tied a stick and to 
this stick is attached a piece of rope which is tied to a nail 
fixed on the ground. The other two pots are similarly placed at 
some distance away, the distance being equal to the length of 
the warp. 

One end of the warp thread is tied to the horizontal bar 
placed over the c¥ussed posts and the warper then moves towards 
the other pair of crossed posts with the creel in his right hand 
and: the leasing frame in the left. At suitable intervals between 


these posts are placed some pairs of lease rods to enable the 
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bo wees threads being maintained in their respective positions. 
As the warper reaches the lease rods, he raises the lease~frame 
held in his left .hand which results in a division of the warp 
thread, putting ae equal number of threads up and down. The 
process is continued till the required number of threads, enbaaly ac 
for the width of the cloth to be woven, is secured, The warp is 
then wouwda in the shape of a ball without affecting the leases| 
which are maintained by inserting thicker threads in place of 
the Hanboddteadecroade, these being retained only at the end of 
the warp. 

- Drum-warping is an improvement over street-warping and 
is so called since warping is done with the help of a drum which 
ig worked by hand. A sufficient number of warp bobbins are 
attached in rows to the vextical stand with the help of the 
attachments provided on the stand. From these warp bobbins on 
the stand, threads aye drawn forward to the warp-drum and tied 
to the hooks therein. After threads are tied to the hooks, the 
warp=drum is given a clockwise rotary motion by the warper and 
the drum is rotated till the required length of the warp is 
obtained. . | 

‘(vii) Denting: Denting is the process of drawing warp~ends 
through the dents of the reed. For this two persons are required: 
one for picking up the threads in twos in succession and the other 
for drawing them through the reed with the heip of a hook. The 
process is repeated t111 the Warp ends pass through the reed... 

- (viii) Beaming: It consists in winding of warp threads on 


warper's beam. The war'p is stretched to full length and the ends 
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of the threads nearer the reed are tied to the beam and the beam 
is then wound. The other end of the warp is held tight by tying 
it to a sufficiently heavy piece of stone or wood or it is tied 
to some. pillar. As the beam is wound, the reed is moved forward 
to make more of Warp available for further winding.’ Thick p&per 
strips or thin bamboo strips are put in between the layers to 
prevent the layers of thread from stopping at the extreme ends 
of the beam, | 

(ix) Heald-knitting: The purpose ofthis process is to 
keep the warp threads parallei to one another and divide them 
into sheds while weaving is done, The healds are Ikmitted in 
halves. The warp threads are drawn through the eyes of strings 
of the heald with the help of a needle or a wire hook specially 
made for the purpose. The knitting of the heald is done in 
halves and the order of the draught sommencing on the left hand 
is 1-3, 2-4 and so on, t.e., leaving one eye of the strip ia 
first process of knitting one haif of the heald. The remaining 
eyes of strips are used when the knitting of the other half is 
dene. When all the threads of the warp are drawn in, they are 
tied with the reed. The care to be taken in heald-knitting is 
to see that no more than one thread of the warp should pass 
through the heald, 

(x) Final check-up: Before starting weaving, the weaver 
has to ensure if the parts and accessorics of the loom are in 
proper order and placed in their appropriate position, 

.Warper's beam or back=«-rest is fixed at the other end of 


the loom. The reed end heald are drawn nearer to the weaver's 
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beam and the reed is placed in the groove of the sley and the 
heald is attached to the lever of the oom by rope, The lower 
portion of the heald is connected to the treadle by rope. It is 
checked it the warp's threads are “properly tixed in the groove 
of the warper's beam. The picking strings are properly adjustea 
so ‘that the shuttle has free, unrestricted movement during 
weaving. The pirn containing weft-yarn is placed in the shuttle 
and one end of it is drawn through the eye of the shuttle. The 
weaver also checks up if the balls of jae ae properly hung 

end there is enough thread for weaving. | 

(xi) Weaving: After the warp has been spread on the loom 
and ail the instruments used made ready, weaving begins. 

The art of weaving is usually zoverned by three primary 
motions, viz. the shedding motion, the poking motion and the 
beating motion, The shedding motion consists in depressing the 
treadle by one foot which results in making an opening in the 
yerp threads. The picking motion consists in propelling the 
shuttle by giving an oblong pull to the handie. This results in 
@ push to the shuttle in the shuttle-box and lets the shuttle 
run across the opening to the other side. The beating motion 
consists in beating up the weft thread by drawing the sley 
forward. . 

The weaver gives motion to the ioom through the treadles 
by his feet. By working the treadles the weaver raises or lowers 
the threads of the warp. The hejfddles, the treadles, and the 
threads of the warp are alli inter-connected and each alternative 


motion of the foot for raising or depressing the warp threads 


& 
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forms a shed. There are shuttle boxes at the ends and through 
the shed the shuttle is pushed from end to end across the sley 
by pickers attached to a string arrangement pulled with right 
hand from side to side, while beating is done by putting the 
sley with the left hand. The process is continued and as the 
weft thread posses from side to side, now over one set of warp 
threads and under another and then under the first set of 
threads and over to the other set, the net work which forms the 
fabric is produced. ? 

(xii) Figured weaving: For manufacturing figured cloth, 
the pattern is drawn on paper below the warps The weaver then 
ranges, along the tract of the weft, a number of cut threads 
equal to the size of the pattern, With the help of two small 
pointed bamboo sticks, he draws each of those threads between 
as many threads of the Warp as may be equal to the width of the 
figu re intended to he formed. When all the threads have been 
brought between the warp, they are drawn close. The shuttle is 
then passed through these threads and the weft having been 
driven home by the beat of the sley, the shuttle is returned. 
The weaver again draws the threads with bamboo sticks and moves 
the shuttle through then taking care each time to pass the cut 
threads between a greater and lesser number of warp threads 
depending on the width of the intended design at that point. 

2. Muslin or Jamdani weaving’: 
In manufacturing figured muslin two weavers sit at the 


loom. They place the pattern, drawn upon paper, below the warp, 


1. Jamila Brij Bhushan, op.cit. po 64. 
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and ange along the tract of the woof a number of cut threads 
equal to the flowers or parts of the designs intended to be made; 
and then with two,smail pointed bamboo sticks they draw each of 
these threads between as many threads of the warp as may be equal 
to the width of the figure which is to be formed. When all the 
tivoads have been prought between thdwarp they are drawn close 
by the stroke of the lay. The shuttie is then passed by one 
of the weavers through the thread; and the weft having been 
driven home it is returned by the other weaver. The weavers 
resume their work, with their pointed bamboo sticks, shuttle in 
the mamner above described, observing each time to pass the 
flower threads between a great or less number of the threads of 


the warp in proportion to the size of the design to be formed, 


3. Patola-weaving’: 


In patola-weaving warp and weft threads are separately 
tie-dyed and woven, First the silk warp is dyed in the lightest 
colour, When this is over the required design is drawn on with 
a pencil. The pencil marked areas are tied with wax thread, 
Then the fabric is dyed in darker colour. This is repeated till 
required darkest colour is effected on the fabric. The weft 
is also dyed in the same fashion, After dyeing is finished 
threads are woven (PL.XXV, Fig.1). 

The art originates from ikat techniques, in which warp 
and weft threads are sepaeatelytienayea before weaving. To site 
other examples having move or less similar techniques are telia 


rumals of the Deccan and the tie-dyed cotton shawls of Orissa. 


1, TeM. Abrahmm, Handicrafts in India, New Delhi, 1964, pp.146- 
14%. 
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Le Carpet-weaving’: 


Carpet-weaving is still followed in the primitive way. 
There are two horizontal beams which are carried by upright posts. 
The posts are fixed in required space because the needed width 
of carpet corresponds tec the space of the souta The warp envoad 
or chains by which the carpet is to be woven is wound on those 
two horizontel beans. The weavers sit side by side. Experienced 
weavers sometimes sit at the sides or at ihe spots where floral 
patterns are to be woven. The design to be followed is hung on 
the loom in front of weavers. When the weaving starts, the warp 
begins to unwound from the upper Seam, and gradually row by row 
is finished, When one row is finished, two weft threads are put 
in, First thread is placed in the shed formed between the front 
and back halves of the chain. The second thread is put in an 
alternate shed which is formed by the weaver putting forward the 
back half of the chain temporarily in front of the front half, 
Knots are often Persian, the two loose ends of the yarn come 
singly between two adjacent warp threads unlike in Turkish Imot 
where both ends appear on the surface between warp threads. 

5e Brocade-weaving” : 

In brocade-weaving a kind of inverted heddles called the 
naksh (picture i.e. design) is hung above the warp immediately 
behind the heddies; the other ends of the cords being fastened 
to a horizontal band running below the warp. Like the cords of 
a heddle, the naksh strings where they cross. the warp have leops 


1, T.M. Abraham, Inia. pp.118 and 121. 
2e TM. Abraham, Ibid. p.18l. 


through which certain of warp threads are passed. But instead 

of getting an up and down motion from treadles pressed by the : 
weaver's foot, the naksh is worked from above, by a child, seated 
on a bench over his father's head. The little fellow holds a bar 
of woeod and by giving it a twist, draws up the cords attache@ to 2 
the threads of the warp, which according to the naksh or pattern 
are at any time to appear in the surface of the web. The weaver 

at the head of the loom, adds variety to his design by working 
silks of diverse colours into the woof, along with the threads 

of silver and gold (PL. XXV, Pig.2). 

6. Kashmir Shavl-veaving: 

The technique of Kashmir shawl-weaving is very interest- 
ing (PL.XXV, Fig.3). When the warp is fixed in the loom, the 
pattern drawer and the person who determines the proportion of 
yarn of different colours to be employed are consulted. The 
workmen prepare the needles¢ by arming each with coloured yarn. 
The needles without eyes are made of light and smooth wood and 
have both their sharp ends slightly charred to prevent their 
becoming rough or jagged through use. Undex the superintendenee 
of the person who determines the proportion of yarn of different 
colours, the weavers knot the yarn of the needles to the warp. 
The face or right side of the cloth is placed next to the ground, 
the work being carried on at the back or reverse on which hang, 
the needles in a row. As soon as the master is satisfied that 
the work of one line of woef is completed, the comb is brought 
down upon it with a vigour and repetition apparently dispropor~ 


tionate to the delicacy of the materials. The cloth of the shawls 


1. Jamila Brij Bhushan, op.cit. p.72* es 
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is generally of two kinds = one plain or of two threads; the 

other twilled or of four threads. Two persons are employed in . 
weaving. One throws the shuttle from the edge as far as. he can 
across the warps it iether seized by the second weaver who 

throws it on the opposite edge and then returns it, When tne te 
shawls are completed they are submitted to the cleaner, who 

frees the shawl from discoloured hair or yarn and from ends or 
mots. Then the shawls are washed in clear cold water, soap be- 
ing used with great caution on white parte only, and never on 

the embroidery. Coloured shawls are dried in the shade, while 

the white ones are bleached in the open air, and their colours 

ave improved by exposure to fumes of sulphur. 

1 Sujani-weaying!: 

Sujani-weaving is done on throw-shuttle pit loom. The 
warp is spread over the loom keeping the warp-beam at the farthest 
end from the weaver. The lease-rods are put in the warp spread 
” over the weaving field. The craftsmen sit with weaver's Beam 
over his thighs and legs in the pit over treadle. With the 
throw of the shuttle which begins to run with the weft pirn in 
the shuttle-boz, the process of weaving starts. The movement 
of the foot paddles brings the healds up and down, At the first 
stroke, one set of threads, i.e., the threads of cdd numbers 
will come up, while at the next stroke, the other set of threads 


of even numbers will come up. Thus aiternate threads will go up 


1. Mainly based on the photographic collection of the Socimal 
Studies Division, Office of the ‘egistrar General, India, New 
Delhi. See also 2K. Trivedi (ed.)}, Census of India, 1961, 
Vol.V, Part VII-A, Selected Crafts of Gujarat, "Sujani Weaving 
of Broach®, 1967, pp8=9- 


and down respectively during the weaving. The movement of healds 
makes @ square or floral design with green, blue or scariet. linings 
anc noed ene and a design of small sqares or flowers on corners, The 
rede helpful in weaving because it distributes the threads 
evenly to avoid any disorder, noENeS a clear way for the shuttle 
to run in the shuttle-box, combs the threads ana gives the 
necessary pressure to the weft to set it tight across the warp. 
In the Sujani in which white and green threads are used in the 
warp and wert, the réverse side of green colour ‘is white and 
vice-versa, due to the use of green and white yarn both in warp 
and weft, The woven-fabric is warpped on a square wooden piece 
called the weaver's beam. 

As soon as weaving is completed, the Sujani is taken away 
from the loom, and the loose ends of the threads on both the 
ends are tied and knitted, and the peeee is eee for sale. 

Ii, DYEENG AND. PRINTING: 
le Dyeing; 
Yarn is dyed for the manufacture of carpets and weellen 


fabrics. Wool is dyed in fast colour; it is boiled in the colour 
for some hours and is then taken out and washed and dried in the 
sun, Siik is first cleaned by boiling in soap and water for 
about half an hour. it is then removed from the fire and when 
eold is washed in cold water. It is immediately thrown into the 
dye solution and is twirled in the bath until it is dyed to the 


required shéd¢when it is wrung out and dried in the shade. On 


i, Jamila Brij Bhushan, op.cit. pp.56=-59, Ses also B.K. Koy Burman 
(ed.), Census of India, 1961, Part VII-A, Yol.I, Monograph No.3, 
"Textile Dyeing and Hand-printing in Madhya Pradesh", 1970, 
Deb2e 


the first day silk acquires a light shate deepenfing with every 
successive dipping. Cotton is first thoroughly washed and 
bleached and is then dyed, being later dipped in an acid bath to 
fix the colour. ‘The acidity is produced by infusions of mango 
shi: vanarind.. Whewloth- te thew starched ant beaten smoot with 
wooden clubs. ee x 

fo obtain a design in yellow or red, the design is first 
drawn in hot bees wax with a soft steel wire brush and then the 
whole is dipped in red. The place where tlhe wax penetrates the 
cloth is completely protected from the red dye, so that when it 
is afterwards boiled out the pattern appears in yellow on red. 
In the same way, by repeated waxings and dyeings, a very compli- 
cated design can be prepared in several colours. 

In case of knotedyeing (known as chunari), the cloth has 
first to be washed. Then saline earth is mixed in cold water 
with the same quantity of castor of1 and the cloth is soaked in 
the preparation at night and dried by day for 10 to 15 days 
successively, It is then washed in the river and exposed to air. 
When dried, figures are drawn in red chalk and the cloth is 
given to tyers who tie it on the lines of marking. The cloth 
is dampened and pressed over a block on which the design is 
worked out in raised nails which push up the material in the 
same pattern. The cloth is lifted off and the raised portion is 
caught by the forefinger and thumb nail of the girls who do the 
work. | 

The parts to be dyed yellow are dipped in a mixture of 


turmeric and butter milk and those to be dyed green are dipped 


ro) See 
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ina mixture of turmeric and indigo. Al, alum end cold water 

are mixed separately and allowed to stand until the Al has yielded | 
its coloured properties. The two solutions are mixed and the 

cloth is allowed to soak in them for three days, In has now the 
colours green, red and yellow, If indigo is also required, she 
cloth is sent to the indigo dyer and is then washed in the river 
and allowed to dry. The pattern now has four colours with white 
‘edging where the cloth was held by thread. 

2, Tendyeing”: | : 

This is a@ very simple method of patterning materials like 
baris, searves, pillow-covers, table cloths, quilt covers, ete. 
Parts of the fabric are tied and dipped in dye. The tied up parts 
are not affected by the dye which present the required design on 
the material. | 

The method of transferring the designs to the meterial 
varies depending upon the traditional practice of a particular 
locality. Some prepare designs on a sheet of paper and holes are 
pinched on the paper to indicate spots, This is a convenient 
method, when a repetition of the design is required, The tying 
is done along with the line of dots. Some experienced craftsmen 
draw designs directly on the fabric with pencil by putting dots. 
A popular way of doing this is as follows :; 

The cloth is dampened and pressed over a block on which 
the design is worked in raised nails which push up:-the material. 


The raised parts are caught and tied. In another process the 


1, RK. Trivedi (ed.), Census of India, 1961, Vol.V, Part VII-A, 
Selegted Crafts of Gujarat, “Bandhani Biwm Beige &ag or Tie and 
Dye Sari of Jamnagar", pp.15-18. seerelse B.K. Roy Burman, (ed.) 
Census of India, 1961, Vol.I, Part VII-A, op.cit.pp.56-57 and 
JeM. Abraham, op,cit. ppo 142-143. 
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design is drawn with the help of cardboard, brass. or copper 
figures. In all the processes the sane type of dye-stuff is 
used, It consists of a semi-liquid paste prepared by mixing red- 
ochere with proportionate quantity of water, If the design is 
to be printed, a wooden block containing the design is dippee in 
the paste and then stamped on the cloth. If the design to be 
drawn, the cloth is first folded appropriately and the tin oe 
brass or copper figure is placed on it. Then a bamboo stick 
dipped in the red ochere is drawn against the margins of the 
Ligure, | 

_ After the designs have been marked, the cloth is given 
for tying, First the portion to be tied is pushed up by means 
of the little finger of the left hand (PL.XXV, Fig.4). This 
pushed up portion is pinched with the right hand allowing the 
left hand to be removed from under the cloth and then to take 
over to pinch from the right hand, As the raised portion renains 
pinched by the left hand, it is tied by the right hand three or 
four times with thread. The tying is slightly wider than the 
aot, spot or ring in the design, as the dye has a tendency to 
spread @ little at both the ends and thereby reduces its 
thickness. 

Tho technique of dyeing bandhani involves repeated tying 
and dyeing in several colours, Those portious of the design which 
are to remain in their original colour are tied up first. The 
fabrie is then dyed in that colour which is required for a further 
part of the design, After drying the fabric, the part of the 
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design which is required to retain that particular colour is 
tied up to protect it from subsequent colour dyes. The process 
is repeated according to the number of colours in the design 
(PL.XXVI, Fig,1). The dyeing operation is done by means of a 
piece of cloth or rag which is dipped in the colour solution 
and then smeared over the required portion, After these dyeing 
oper ations are over, the eloth is dipped in a solution of 
eastor o11 mixed with water, ‘It is then allowed to dry. . When 
the fabric has become dry, some of the tyanes may be undone and 
fabric dipped into a dye of another colour, This is repeated 
for any number of colours, Another practice of dyeing the 
material in more colours is that only few of the threads are 
tied before the first dyeing, a few more before the second 
dyeing and so on, Certain parts of the dyed fabric are pro- 
tected from being dyed again. 

Great care is taken in working out colour schemes 
“espectally in fabrics which are to be dyed in more than one 
colour. The lightest colour is first dyed and the darkest last. 
For instance, the fabric is first put in a mixture of turmeric 
and butter milk. This dyes the fabric in yellow. Then this 
is dyed in green by putting it into turmeric and indigo. Al 
and alum are mixed together and the cloth is soaked and kept 
for three days. This gives red colour to the material. Now 
the fabric has been dyed in yellow, green and red. Again, the 
cloth is dyed in indigo, After dyeing, the cloth is washed in 


river water and dried, 


6 


‘So far as the tying of order portion of the fabric is 
concerned, it is tied according to a pre-determined design by 
passing the threag@d from one end to the other in a loose stitch 
method, so that the entire portion can be brought together by 
pulling the loose stitched thread from one end. The border ° 
portion is covered up by wrapping cloth rags and paper tightly 
with a cotton string so that.colour may not spread while carry- 
ing out further processes of dyeing, 


8, Dyeing and printing’; ‘ 


The cloth used for dyeing and printing is thick and 
coarse, The avintine takes place stage by stage. First of all 
the outlines of the design are marked by red ochere, Then the 
printing of the design by alum paste tekes place, The printing 
of design by alum paste is carried on along the track laid down 
by the outline printer, After completion of alum printing, the 
cloth is allowed to dry. The same day the cloth is washed again 
to remove the excess of alum and other ingredients, It is then 
dried again. 

Next, the cloth is dipped in a boiling water containing 
alizarin and some indigenous flowers and fruits (PL.XXVI, Fig.2). 
The flowers end fruits are used to prevent the colour of alizarin 
from spreading cut of the design. After dyeing the cloth is 
squeezed and thrown on the ground, It is then dried without 
washing. The portions printed with alum paste turn red. Later 


it is dipped in cold water containing gum to give sizing effect. 


1, B.K. Roy Burman (ed.), Census of India, 1961, Vol.I, Part 
VII-A, op,cit. pp.52-54. 
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This dipping facilitates easy removal of wax which is later on 
applied to certain portions of the design as resist. The cloth 
is then dried. , | | 
- Next stage is wax-printing. Wax is heated in an earthen 
pitcher. After it is hot, groundnut oil and alizarin are adiead — 
it. This solution is kept overnight. 

Next day it is again put on fire and is ready for being 
used for printing. “The printing is done with special blocks with 
long handles. The biocks are dipped in the’ boiling wax and then 
stamped on the required portions of the cloth, Only those portions 
which are required to turn white and yellow in the ultimate stage 
are wax-printed so that the wex may act as a resist. After the 
designs are printed with solution of wax, fine sand is spread on 
the cloth by the printer in order that the print may dry up 
quickly. : 

The next stage in the processing of the cloth is indigo 
dyeing. The indigo dyeing is carried on for three days. Each 
day the cloth is dipped in the vat twice, i.e. in three days it 
is dipped in the vat Rix times, After every dip it is dried for 
oxidization of the absorbed indigo, After indigo dyeing, except- 
ing the portion printed with wax, the remaining portions of the 
cloth turn into deep blue colour, 

The cloth is then put in boiling water to remove the wax. 
The wax melts away and the cloth becomes free from it. After 
removing the wax, the cloth is washed by beating with a wooden 
stick and is then dried, The washing is done to make the white 


and red portions clearly visible, 
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The paste of gum and lime is then made and kept in a tray. 
In the usual way a block containing the design is dipped in this 
paste and stamped on the portions of the cloth which are to remain 
red after the next treatment which will be presently described. 

The nett “emencmons is dyeing in an extraction of pédmogra- = 
nate rinds. For this purpose the cloth is dipped in the solution 
twice, Avter this the cloth i6 dried aud then dt-ts again dipped 
in the solution, When dried, the portions of the cloth which 
previously remained white turn yellow and the portions which had 
earlier become deep blue under action of indigo dyeing turn almost 
baack. 

After this the cloth is subject to two more treatments, 
It is first dipped in water in which alum has been dissolved, 
After this it is dried and then dipped in poiling hot water. 
These treatments are considered to make the colours of the cloth 
fast. 

After the last treatment the cloth is bundled in wet 
condition and allowed to remain so overnight. Next day it is 


washed in cold water and dried. It is then ready for sale. 


4. Block-printing!; 


In block-printing both bleached and unbleached cloths are 
used. If the printing is done on a bleached cloth, the cloth is 
first dipped in a mixture of finely powdered sheep dung and water 
in a large circular earthen pot sunk in the ground. The cloth 


is then trampled with feet, in order that the solution may be 


1. Jamila Brij Bhushan, op.cit. pp.61-62, See also T.M. Abraham, 
Oop. cit. ppe 144-145, 
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uniformly absorbed by the cloth, The piece of cloth is left in 
the vessel overnight. Next morning it is passed to the washerman 
who washes it in clear water and, after drying, returns it to the 
tanner for bleaching. Castor oil and native alkali are mixed in 
the earthen pov, ‘A emall quantity of powered sheep dutig is then = 
thrown into the emulsion and water is added. The piece is dipped 
into this solution, well rubbed under the feet, and after being 
wrung out, is packed together in a piece of cloth and left on 

the ground for three or four days. On the fourth day, the piece 
is spread out in the sun and when perfectly dry, is again dippéd 
in the solution, wrung out ani exposed to the sun. This process 
is continued for ten or fifteen days. Bleaching is complete 

when the material pecomes perfectly white, The cloth is now 
returned to the printer who makes a preparation of different kinds 
of colour ingredients which are first powdered and then ground in 
a grind-stone. These are kopt ready and when required are thrown 
into a vessel containing enough water to dip the piece in. The 
piece is then plunged into the liquid, wrung out and dried in 

the sun. 

The piece is then handed over to the clubman who spreads 
it on a block of wood embeded in the ground and beats it well with 
a club. The cloth is now ready for printing, 

The eloth to be printed is stretched over a stout wooden 
bench covered with one or two dozen layers of some coarse cloth 
in order to serve as a pad. The printer sits before the bench with 


the block on his right hand (PL.XXVI, Fig.3). The block is pressed 
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on the flannel-secreened bamboo frame covering the mouth of the 
vessel éentaiawes dye. The frame is so flexible that when the 
block is pressed,’ the cloth covering the face of the block 
touches the surface of the dye giving requisite dye coating on 
the face of thé block. The block thus dampened with the dea de 
pressed over the cloth stretched on the wooden bench for printing. 
The whole surface of the cloth is printed in this way (PL.XXvI, 
Fig.4). Any patterns to be done in black are printed next, The 
cloth is then given to the tanner for eaciian in running water 
to take off the resist paste. The piece is next folded and 
clubbed smooth by clubman. 

If the printing is done on unbleached cloth, the cloth is 
first washed, and the starch is removed completely. ‘When dry, 
it is boiled in a copper vessel full of water and is again washed. 
The cloth is exposed to the sun, and when perfectly dry is ready 


for printing, 


5. Kalamkari Cloth-printing?: 


Kora long cloth is the chief material over which the 
kalamkari work is carried out. The cloth which is cut to the 
required sizes is soaked in a got or buffalo dung solution in a 
vig pot, The cloth is kept soaked throughout the night and the 
next morning it is cleaned in the flowing water of a river or 
canal and then dried on the water weeds. This bleaching process 
is repeated for four or five days when the cloth becomes spotless 


white. 


= 


I. A. Chandra Sekhar (ed.), Census of india, 1961, Vol.ll, Andhra 


Pradesh, Part VII~A(1), 1964, Selected Crafts of Andhra Pradesh, 


"Kalankari Cloth Printing of Masulipatnam", pp.57-60. 
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‘Phe next stage is the mordanting of the bleached cloth 

in myrobalan’ solution.for taking up the block printing. Myrobalan’. 
solution is prepared by pounding myrobalan fruit and mixed in 
water, and the solution is filtered. In this solution buffalo 
mill’ is also sldded. ‘The cloth is dipped into this solution and = 
inipovaieveoaned and it is then dried, After this mordanting 
process, the cleth becomes yellowish in appearance. 

The next stage is the printing of the outline of the 
designs determined, These outlines are printed either in black 
or in red or a combination of both. The printing blocks are 
engraved on teak wood pieces of convenient size. 

After the bliock printing, the cloth is allowed to dry for 
about two or three days. it is necessary that it should be dried 
in sun for at least one day. It is then taken and cleaned in 
running water of a canal and is then dried on water weeds. 

The nxt process is s@¢alding which is intended to give 
permanent red colour to the: ae printed in red colour. It 
also helps to remove the gum and nyrobalan juice from the cloth, 

After the scalding process, the cloth has got to go 
through the bleaching process agein so that excepting the areas 
where black and red outlines are printed, the rest of the area is 
rendered white. | 

The cloth is then staréhed before it is put through the 
next al11 important wax processes. The starch solution is taken 
out in a separate vessel and the cloth is soaked in it and then 


dried by spreading it on grass. 
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‘Phe cloth being starched is given for wax processing. 
First of all, the ‘ive wax is kept ready and the workers sit 
round it with work benchés and the starched outline printed cloth 
spread over it with the kalams in their hands. The kalam (pen) 
is dipped in the molten — ‘The workers by exerting genflo 
pressure on be pad make the wax run down the points of the kalam 
and thus apply it to the cloth over all the required areas leaving 
aside ‘those portions of the cloth which have to be dyed blue (PL. 
XXVII, Fig.l). The rest is all fully covered by the molten wax. 
The cloth covered by the molten wax is put in the sun for a little 
while till the wax film shows signs of melting. This is considered 
necessary so that any gaps not effectively covered by the kalam 
may be got automatically filled by this spreading of the wax film 
when it melts under the sun, 

The wax-ecovered cloth is then dipped in blue dye solution 
arid kept in it for a few minutes and then taken out and hung on a 
bamboo pole. The cloth has to be examined to see whether it has 
taken up the blue colour uniformly, if not, itshould be dipped 
again, The cloth is then spread out resting it on pegs. Even at 
this stage if any spots are found on the cloth not adequately ayed, 
the blue dye solution can be applied on to the cloth by using a 
soft brush male up of just some dry grass blades. 

The blue dyeing process having been finished, the cloth 
has now got to be relieved of the wax covering so that it may be 
put through the other dyeing process. For this purpose, the cloth 


is put in ea big vessel and boiled. The molten wax comes out of 


Q 
the cloth. The cloth is then removed and dried in order to take 
out all traces of wax on the cloth. 

“After the removal of the molten wax the cloth has got to 
be cleaned and bleached. Soap is used for the purpose oF cleaning 
and ble waninel | | ae 

After the cloth is cleaned subsequent to the blue dyeing, 
it has to be once again'starched. While starching buffalo milk 
‘is also added, which is said to prevent the colours from spreading 
out when dyeing. 

We have so far seen that the kalamkari cloth has taken 
the outiine Gesigns in black and red and some interspaces dyed 
blue. The remaining colours that are usually applied to the 
kalamkari designs are yellow and green, The yellow colouring 
material is vegetable dye obtained by boiling myrobalan flowers 
in water, This yellow colour is applied on to the kalamkari cloth 
spread on the low work benches by means of a small kalam different 
from that used for waxing process and it is made up of a mere 
bamboo stick with felt tied in the middle. This kalam is dipped 
in the yellow colour and by exerting pressure on the Feit the < 
worker applies . it; wherever needed, The felt is also useful for 
blotting back any excess aye that may flow out of the kalam. The 
areas to be coloured green would have already been dyed blue in 
the indigo Vat dyeing process. The yellow myrobalan colour is 
applied on those portions which ae already dyed blue so that a 


green colour is evolved at the required places, 
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With the application of yellow colour, the dyeing niocseeee: 
are almost all complete. The colours so applied are all now made 
permanent by dipping the: cloth in alum solution. The cloth is 
then dried in the sun for a day. The cloth is then dipped in hard 
water for Bee half an hour and the soaked in cow dung solution - 
and wringed and tied up into a bundle and kept @way for a night. 
Then it is washed in a river and dried over water weeds, The 
process is repeated another night. This gives the yellow colour 
brightness and polish which will otherwise be dull and patchy, 
Ultimately, the cloth is boiled and washed with soap. wWithtkis, 
the long and laborious process of bringing out the kalamkari 


fabric is completed (PL,XXVII, Fig.2). 


6, Kalamkari Temple Cloth Painting’; 


For kalamkari temple cloth painting, thick kora cloth is 
used. The cloth is washed well in flowing water to remove the 
starch, No soap or other washing material is applied. The cloth 
is. then soaked in myrobalan solution for a night and then aried. 
Sometimes buffalo milk is also added to the solution. It is said 
to prevent the sp¥eading or clotting of colour when applied to — 
the mordanted cloth. 

A little way up from the pointed end a thick padding of 
felt or wool is made and tied round the stick with a string. When 
the pen is dipped in the black colour solution, the felt sponge 


absorbs and retains it. The artist draws the lines, making use 


1. A. Chandra Sekhar (ea.), Census of India, 1961, Vol.II, Andhra 
Pradesh, Part YVII-A(1), 1964, Selected Crafts of Andhra Pradesh, 
"Kalamkari Temple Cloth Painting of Kalahasti", pp.43=45. 
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of the pointed end of the pen (kalam), and by. exerting a slight 
pressure on. the sponge, the point is kept supplied with the 
required quantity of the dye. The expert artist sometimes does 

not even care to draw the intial designs with charcoal twigs. He 
draws the pictare free hand straightway with the kelem (PE.EXVII, __ 
Fig.'3). 

The artist draws the outline designs first with charcoal 
sticks made of tamarind twigs. Over these he draws the final 
lines with a black solution, The pen or kdiam, which is used in 
drawing the outlines, consists of a bamboo stick with an end 
sharpened into a point with pen-knife, 

After the outlines of the panels and the designs are 
drawn, the artist proceeds to give the cloth its background 
colour, namely, red, Besides the general background, some of the 
figures themselves may also have to be given a red or pink colour. 
Wherever red colour is needed on the cloth, the artist paints 
over those areas with an alum solution. The artist applies the | 
solution to the cloth with the help of another type of kalam which 
is no more than a bamboo stick with felt or wool tied round the 
middle. The kalam is applied to the alum solution and felt body 
of the pen absorbes it. The artist applies a gentle pressure on 
the soaked felt which makes the solution run down the pen on to 
the brush end and is thus applied to the areas of the cloth 
wherever needed. The cloth is then washed in flowing water and 
dried in the sun prepatory to its being dyed red. 

The cloth being dyed red, the figures in red colour are 


meade prominent by a skilful process of ‘differential dyeing', 
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Lees the general background requiring deep red colour is put 
through the process of red colouring twice, i.e. application of 
alum solution and boiling in red dye. In respect of the figures 
which should take only light red, the application of alum is 
done only ong! at the subsequent stage before the cloth is pet 
ehxough the repeated dyeing process, so that the figures get only 
one light coating, thus rendering them distinct from the deep red 


of the background, 


°s 


After the cloth is dyed in red, the general red colouring 
effect is bound to leavela stain on the other areas not covered by 
the alum solution, such as the human figures, etc, It is necessay 
that these greas should once again be restored to white sco as 60 
take the other colours which are meant to be applied over then. 
Therefore, the cloth undergoes a bleaching process. A solution 
of sheep's dung is prepared and the cloth is soaked in it over 
night for 12 hours, The cloth is rinsed in flowing water in the 
norning and then spread on the moist river bed and water is 
sprinkled on it constantly. This bleaching process goes on for 
a week continuously - soaking the sheep dung solution at night es 
and drying on the river bed during the day, at the end of which 
activity the cloth will retain the red colour only where planned 
1.e., in those areas origin&lly covered by the alum solution, 
whilst the rest are rendered pure white. 

The figures on the cloth are then coloured with yellow, 
blue, red and green, while some figures are left without any 


colouring at all. After the bleaching process, the cloth is 
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dipped in milk solution, This helps in applying the colour only 
to the areas required. After the bleaching process, the first 
colour to be painted is yellow. Especially the female figures 
ure generally dvea verlowe In order to fix the yellow colour, 
the areas requiring it are first painted ever with alum solution — 
in which mango bark is soaked. The cloth is then washed in flow- 
ing water and dried. The application of biue or green colour is 


then undertaken. After the yellow colouring process and the 


80 


washing and drying are completed, the cloth is. once again soaked 
in the milk solution and is ready for the next colouring process. 
The blue colour is mplied with the bamboo kalam wherever blue. 
colour is needed, In those areas, where green is required the 
yetow dye colour will have been applied beforehand and over this 
blue is then applied, thus changing the Yelhow colour into a 
beautiful soft green. The cloth is finally washed in flowing 
water and then dried. The final product is ready (PL.XXVII,Fig.4). 
TIZ. EMBROIDERY: 


The use of embroidery stitches is widely prevalent in 
India, As they are numerous in number and kind, a few important — 
ones are described below ¢- | 

(i) Kutch embroidery’: Kutch embroiders use a hook. The 
thread is introduced from beneath the fabric which is kept tight 
by means of a wooden frame. Designs are large and flat, and 
sometimes small mirrors are added to give a touch of glamour. 
The outlines of borders are often embroidered with the laid stitch | 


or with the couching or herringbone stitch. These are embroidered 
ba —--gear—eeeeee enpoeae  e 
1. T.M. Abraham, op.cit. p.i39, See also Jamila Brij Bhushan, 
Ope cit. PobQe 
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in colour with the gradual introduction of coloured threads in 
indicated veins, steams and various twists in the motif. Chain i 
stitch or cross stitch is used as the basic stiteh (PL XXVIII, 
FLESI). vi 


Poel 


(21) Kfenidnar embroidery’: In Kathiawar embroidery, the — 
darning stitch, the herringbone, the interlaced and the chain 


stitehes are used invariably, The darning stitch takes almost 


‘the place of satin stitch in elongated strokes covering the 


length of an inch. For covering triangular areas in designs or 
filling up large areas of squares, this is employed, 

(iit) Kasuti": This is an interesting type of embroidery 
found in the Karnatak districts. The designs are disposed in 
geometrical patterns so as to produce kaleidoscopic effect. The 
designs are planned, positions determined, and worked out by. bits 
of silk. The Kasuti embroidery work is done on the cetton 
material only and covers the sari from end to end. In the beginn- 
ing, the embroider works out figures of elephants and ends with 
clusters of stars or even mere dots. Line and back stitch, 
ordinary running stitch, cross stitch, zigzag running stitch are 
the four varieties of stitches followed, The designs worked 
directly on the cotton material without using any canvas speaks 
out the accuracy of the cHaftsmer, Enormeus strain and patience 
are required for counting the threads and for spacing the stitches, 


Vv OlG an s yer’ 6 ro ery ¢ eLlvet, s an eo on 
(iv) Gol@ ama sil embroidery’: Velvet, silk and cott 


are suitable bases for gold and silver embroidery. <A numerous 


1. Ibid. 


2e T.M,. Abraham, op.cit. p.e140 and Jamila Brij Bhushan, op.cit. 
P.53, 


3.°T,M. Abraham, op.cit. pol4l. \ 
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variety of threads are used in this kind of embroidery like thin 
strips of metal, thread covered with foil, spiral tubes. A satin 
stitch is used for embroidering caps, borders and other articles 
of dress which require heavy type of embroidery. The chain stitch 
is employed oy/ baris, the stem and running stitch for miscellaneous | 
kind of work. For cushion covers and small carpets the laid 
stitch is suitable, The running stitch is best suited for finer 


and net like fabrics. 


(v) Kantha of Bengal’: 

It is made of old and worn out pieces of cloth. At the 
outset broad pieces of cloth are carefully selected for the work. 
The fabries after selection are washed and then the coloured 
porders are torn off from the saris and the pieces made into 
uniform size according to measurements. Then from out of these 
pieces are collected long threads both white and coloured, which 
will be used for the purpose of embroidery work. The sheets are 
then spread over a mat, one upon the other, flat and unwrinkled,. 
The field is then filled in with fine quilting work by means of 
white threads, five or six strings of thread being put into the oak 
needle at one time, Stitching will then start from one end, 
lengthwise and go round the corners coming back to the starting 
point. By this first stitching a sort of border being secured, 
the borders are again stitched with threads of different colours 


such as yellow,red, blue, green and black. The surface is then 


1, Mainly based on personal observations. See also T.M. Abraham, 
op.cit. p.141 and K.K. Ganguli, "Kantha ~- the Enchanted Wap", 
Indian Folk-lore, Vol.1, No.II. 1958, pp.3-10. 


compartmented into several segments with a central square with 
effsets on four sides, These compartments are then filled with 
the required designs in regular stitches probably following pre- 
viously drawn thin lines in charcoal. pencils. Generally speaking, 
the ombroideriés in the kanthas have a 'dorokha' or obWerge “and is 
reverse character, Ordinarily the designs appear distinctly on 
the obverse face, . 

(vi) Chamba Rumals*: 

Chamba Rumals are worked out in siniple stitch on both 
sides. Krishnalila, Rasallla, Ragas and Raginis are generally 
depicted in the Rumals. The outlines are in dark silk and the 
whole work is done in the ordinary running stitch, the gaps on 
both sides being filled in. Figures, trees, flowers, and 


architectural designs are brought out in a simple but elegant 
Way e 

(vii) Embroidery of Kashmir’: 

. Of the embroidered fabrics of Kashmir kashida is very 
famous, One outstanding feature of this embroidery is the fact 
that it is made with single threads giving a flat, formalised 


appearance to the design, The setin stitch has been adopted to 


—~— 


cover large surfaces without pulling or puckering the cloth in 
any way. It has become a variation of the long and short stitch. 
The chain stitch is used only on inferior pieces and never on - 
an expensive piece of work. 

One kind of work done on shawls and scarves is ‘rafugari' 
work, It is work of high quality worked in darning stitch.. A 


i. 1.M. Abraham, Ibid. " oe 
2. Jamila Brij Bhushan, op.cit. p.51.° 
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really good piece of work with the design worked evenly on poth . 
sides takes about two months to finish. 

Kashmir also produces fine Namdas, a sort of felt rug 
whicn because of its cheapness and colourful embroidery commands 
a ready market/ at’ home and abroad, These are generally embroidered 
with chain stitet and have the usual Kashmir floral motifs which 
are very bold because of the thickness of the materials, 

(viii) Kamdani work’ ¢: | 

Kamdani is another forin cee for which Lucknow 
is famous, This is done with flattened silver or gilt wire on 
lighter materials, The needle is threaded with ordinary thread 
which is doubled, the two ends being secured with a knot. One 
end of the wire is pressed at the knotted end, It is pulled 
through the material with the wire being pressed down at every 
stitch. Small dots of overclapping satin stitch are produced. 

The effect of this work while being rich is also dainty. Sprays, 
flowers, stars and a host of other designs are produced, the 
loveliest and most shimmering effect being produced by the 
hazarabuti in which 1000 smail dots are made from one tola of 
thread. 

(ix) Zari-embroidery” : 

The preliminary arrangements for zari embroidery are made 
by fixing ordinary coarse cloth on the karchobe (rectangular 
wooden frame supported on two tripods) with the help of cotton- 
strings, The strings are used because they are studry and the 
I. Jamila Brij Bhushan, op.cit. p.54. ) ; 7 
2e P.K. Dixit (ed.), Census of India, 1961, Vol.VIII, Madhya 


Pradesh, Part ViI~A,; Handicrafts Survey Monograph No.1, 
"Zari Embroidery and Batwa Making of Bhopal", 1965, pp.14-15, 
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cloth had to be very tightly stretched so that not even minute 
folds are left in it, The ordinary coarse cloth serves as a 

base and a support for the velvet or the satin on which the 

design is to be worked, The velvet or the satin piste is then 
hend-stitened (eatted overcast stitoh) on to the coarse ‘eloth, e 
care being taken to see that no fold is Zeft as otherwise neat 
embroidery work is not possible. | . 

The next stage is the selection of a design. After the 
design is selected itis traced on paper along the pencilled outs 
line; small holes are pricked at close intervals so that we have 
the design in an outline of "*pin-pricks', A thin needle is used 
for the purpose, 

This having completed, a cloth dauber, which contains 
white chalk powder, is lightly rubbed on the design. If the 
eloth on which the design is to be made is white or grey-coloured, 
coloured chalk is used. With the help of a small pot containing | 
a mixture of white chalk and gum and an ordinary pen with a very 
thin nib, the design is made pucca, 

If a particular piece in a design is to be shown promi- 
nently, it may first be stuffed by ordinary white thread or a 
cotton piece and then over ‘this, zeri work is super~imposed. 

The result of this is that the stuffed or padded area achieves 
a three-diamensional effect. This is called "padding", 

After the embroidery work is over, starch is applied on 
the reverse of the piece so that the stitches are held tightly 


together, i.e. stick to one another and to the cloth surface, 


Along the border, the piece is then cut by scissors end removed 
from the karchobe, 
| (x) Chikan embroidery’: 

In chikan embroidery , the designs and patterns are printed 
‘on. the cut ii hag in fugitive ives with the help of woodert bdocks., 
The stitches are varied and the work depends for its excellence 
on. their minuteness and eveniiss. 'Taipehi' is a simple daring 
stich used in the cheaper work; the variety called '‘bukhia' is:an 
inverted satin stitch in which the forms aro merely outlined on 
the right side with minute stitches, while the thread accumulates 
on the wrong side making the work opaque. This, in the west, is 
known as 'shadow' work; a similar effect is produced by very 
minute applique called 'katao'; lace-like trellis (jali) is 
made not by drawing out threads, but by a sort of very fine 
putton-holing, pulling the threads aside. Raised work like tiny 
Freneh knots is produced by a minute satin stitch. This embroidery 
is of supreme excellence comparable only with the best Europeen 
laces to which it corresponds in purpose and effect, 

% Techniques of Geld and Silver Ornaments: o 

The technique of gold and silver ornaments appears to have 
been practised in India from very early times. The gold and silver 
ornaments found at Mohenjodaro tell us that ornaments of great 
beauty were in vogue in this country at least 5,000 years ago, 
Right from that period an unbroken continuity of evolution in the - 


craftsmanship of India's artisans is discernible in ornaments. 


1. All India Handicrafts Board, Survey Report No.114, (19654, pp. 
13-14, See also Jamila Brij Bhushan, op.cit. po53-e 
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The gold ear-rings from Molienjodaro as a rule consist of a simple 
coil of wire with the ends slightly overlapping. Sometimes the 
wire is coiled round two or three times, making a circular band 
of about 0.15 inch-wide and 0.75 inch in diameter, ‘The wire of 
which they abe ates is a thin strip of metel thet is hammered 
roune!, The -silver-earrings are also made of wire, roughtly bent : 
round with the ends overlapping’. So far as the techniaues of 
gold bracelets are concerned, it may be pointed out that they are 
all of sheet gold. The join of the gold wrapping is always on 

the inside of the bracelet; sometimes the edges overlapped and. 
sometimes they are just alicwed to meet. The ends of the brace- 
lets are trimmed sharply off, apparentiy with a saw.” The silver 
bangles are also nathe exactly the same way as the gold bracelets. 
Their ends also have the sharp edges caused by the cutting of a 
saw.” Gold bracelets. made of beads are also reported to be found 
at iichenjodaro: As it appears, the beads are cast, and the 
spacers cut out of sheet metal, The terminals must have been 
beaten out of thin sheet gold, as there is no trace of soldered 


edges, ang then pressed flat.” 


During the fourth century B.C. soldering process appears — 
to have played an important role in the manufacturing techniques 
of gold and silver ornaments. As for example, mention may be made 


of a gold necklace of beads found at faxi1a’, The collars of the 


1, Sir John Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. 
II, 1931, -p.528, pl.CXLVIII, No.5. 


2.Ibid, p.519- 


j « 


3. Ibid, p.529, pl.CLI, Nos.2, 3, 9 and 10, 

4. Ibid. p. 529, pl.CLXIV, a and b. 

5. Ibid. p.522, pl. CXLIX, No.3. 

6. Sir Jonn Marshall, Taxila, Vel. III,1951, p1.192, a = No.54, 
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beads are mate separately and soldered on, The silver necklace 


i 


of pendants found at Taxila” is also made in the same technique. 


The pendants are hollow and consist of a hemispherical drop with 
a T-shaped top. which is decorated with incised lines and pierced 
with two holes // The back and front are made separately and : 
soldered. 7 

During the period between second century B.C, and first 
century A.D, repoussd work i,¢. hammering into relief from reverse 
side seems to have been carried out mostly on gold crnaments like 
ear-stud, pendant, etc. For example, mention may be made of a 
pulley-shaped jasper ear-stud from Prabhas Patan (Distt. Sorath). 
The ear-stud has a gold plate with a repoussd pattern”, Side by 
side, the technique of making crnaments from moulds was also 
prevalent, For instance, goldsmith's workshop in habitation site 
of Nagarjunakonda (Distt. Guntur, Andhra Pradesh) has been traced 
along with oblong moulds with designs for ornaments - terracotta 
crucibles, a touchstone, an iron pestle, ete.” 

The technique of making designs on gold ornaments in 
repousse appears to have been continued in the Gupta period ‘also. «. 
For example, mention may here be male of two gold ear-ornaments 
from Vaisali (Distt. Muzaffarpur, Bihar) which are decorated with 
artistic designs in repoussé*. From Bhita also a unique disc¢ 


of gold embossed with a human face has been recovered.” These 
1. Ibid. Vol.Iiit, pl.192, c = No.55. 
2e Indian Archaeology - 1956-57 « A Heview, p.17. 


, oe Lbl1d, 1959-60 « A Review, DI, pl.tvV= B and ¢. 


ae Thid, 1958.59. -~ A Review, Pela. 
5e Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1911-12, p.103. 


 . 


finds certainly throw light on the artistic talents and technical 
skill of the ancient Indian goldsmiths. 

Apart from the archaeological finds, we have also sone 
literary sources containing information about the technical skill 
of the ancient/ Indian jewellers. We often get references to 
Beluriya (Vafdurya) eut into eight facets, well plished, and 
made perfect from Wii! aspeote.* Similar may have been the case 
with others. Probably gold ornaments (such as rings) were set 
with gems.” It appears that cutting gems ahd precious stones 
into various shapes and polishing them was specialised art by 
itself, and that setting them on ornaments was the work of the 
goldsmiths, In the Jitakas’, the Suvannakaras and the Manikdras 
are mentioned as workers in precious metals and gems, The golds- 
mith (Suvannakara) or his apprentice (Antevasi) is often referred 
to as working at the furnace. We also get descriptions of how 
gold used to be worked out, It was put in the furnace and blown; 
at times water was sprinkled, and at times it was left to be 
cooled”. The Grihya sutra® refers to the refining of gold in 
these words, “Then the goldsmith or his man heaps that sterling = 
gold into a crucible and blows it (ti22 it melts), melts it to- 
gether, but docs not run it out of the crucible, That sterling 
gold is then blowntill it melts, it is malten but not flawless, 


it is not done with yet, its impurities are not yet strained off, 


1, Majjhima ~ Nikaya, II,17 and III. 121. 
20 dataka IV. 233, 256 and V. 453, 

Se V. 488-9 and VI, 276. 

4, Majjhima ~ Nikaya, III. 243. 

56 Ibid. 

6, I. 231, 
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It-is not pliable or workable nor glistening .... But a time > 
comes, Bhikshus, when the goldsmith or his man blows that old 
$4111 it melts, melts it down and runs it out of the crucible. 
Then that gold is melted, notion; flawless, done with, its 
impurities strpined off .t After this process ornaments or other 
articles werp made,.* Panini also refers to the work of the gold— 
smith, though hé does not go into such detail as the Buddhist 
literature, But he informs sip that the goldsmith had to perform 
the threefold task of making ornaments from, new goid and silver, 
melting old ornaments to make new ones and the work of polishing”, 
Kautiiya's Arthagastra gives a very interesting account of the 
methods adopted for assaying gold in olden times. Shamesastry's 
translation of the relevant portion of the Arthasastra is repro— 
duced here, “When the streak of pure gold (made on touchstone) 

is of the colour of turmeric, it is termed suvarna, When from 
one to sixteen kakanis of gold in a suvarne (of sixteen mashakas) 
are replaced by from one to sixteen kakanis of copper, so that 

the copper is inseparably alloyed with the whole mass of the 
remaining quantity of the gold, the sixteen varieties (carats) - 
of the standard of the purity of gold (shodasavarnakah) will be — 
obtained, . 

Having first made a streak with suvarna on a touchstone, 
then (by the side of the streak) a streak with a paeee of the gold 
(to be compared with it) shall be made. 

7 Maj jhima Nikaya It, 243; Grihya Siitra I. 231, 236. 
2. V.5. Agrawala, India as Enown to Panini, University of Lucknow, 
1953, pp.284-35~ 


Whenever a uniform streak made on the even surface of a 
touchstone can be wiped off or swept away, or when the streak is 
due to the sprinkling of any elittering powder (gairika) by the - 
nail on touchstone, then an attempt for deception can be inferred. 

| If, with the edge of the plan dipped in a solution of 
vermillion (jatavanguiura) or of sulphate of iron (pushpakasis&) 
in cow's urine, gold (suvarna) is touched, it pecomes: whitest 

“The anctent process of vefining gold has also been dis- 

cussed in Kautilya's arthadastra. Shanasastry's translation of 
the relevant portion of the text is reproduced here." Impure gold 
is of whitish colour, It shall be fused with lead of four times 
the quantity ‘of the impurity When goid is rendered brittle 
owing to its contamination with lead, it shall be heated with 
dry cowdung (dushkapataia) when it splits into pieces owing to 
hardness, it shall be drenched (after heating) into oil ates 
with cow-dung (taila-gomaye). 

Mine gold which is brittle owing to its contamination with 
lead shall be heated wound round with cloth (pakapatranikrtva); 
and hammered on a wooden anvil, Gr it may be drenched in the 
mixture made of mushroom and Vajrakhanda (Antiquorum)"”, 

in the Kamasutra’, riparatnapariksha (testing end valuing 
of precious stones, etc,), dhaturvada(combination and purification 
of metals) and naniragakarajnanam (knowledge of precious stones, 


eten) sare included in the 1st of sixty-four arts. The Amarakosa~ 


8 irtha 


astra, troby R, Shamasastry, Book £1, Chap. 


3e Book I, Chap, ITI, p23. 
46 10, 32 5 Pe232e 
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refers to scales and touch-stones used by the jewellers for 
weighing and testing the quality of stones and metals. In the 
Raghuvansam= it ts mentioned that gold was aiso tested in fire, 
Some of the basic techniques followed by the ancient 
Indian jewellers are still practised in many parts of the country: 
A emer ere account of the. techniques of gold and silver 
ornaments as followed by most of the present-day jewellers is 
presented pelow.- 


(i) Assaying of gold and silver: 


Before a gold or silver ornament is produced its assaying 


°0 


is very important. Rubbing the metal on touchstone is the most 
familiar method. ft is a piece of soft black stone on which gold 
or silver leaves a mark, by the colour of which the quality of 
metal is judged. if there is a dark tinge in case of gold, it is 
of copper alloy and if there is a whitish mark it is of silver 
alioy. Sometimes a hole is bored in case of gold and is put in 
the furnace for sometime, after which the colour of the interior 
indicates its quality. Silver can be tested by its ring, or by 
cutting it. If it cuts soft, there is probably a zink alloy, if 
it cuts hard, copper alloy is indicated, Copper alloy shows a 


blackish tinge and yellowish colour shows zine alloy. 


1. I, 10. 


2e Mainly based on the photographic collection, Office of the 
Registrar General, India, New Delhi, as well as personal observa- 
tions in the field. See also &2.C,. Pal Singh (ed.), Census of 
India 1961, Himachal Pradesh, Rural Craft Survey, Gold and 
Silver Ornaments, 1967, pp.61-733 RK. Trivedi (ed.), Census 
of India, 1961, Voi,V-Part VII-A, Selected Crafts of Gujarat, 
"fraditional Silver Ornaments", pp.15-17; T.M. Abraham, Handi- 
crafts in India, New Delhi, 1964, pp.107-114 and Jamila Brij 
Bhushan, Indian Jewellery, Ornaments and Decorative Designs, 
Bombay, 1955, 
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‘?9 test the purity of gold Sulphuric Acid is also used. 
The gold is first rubbed on a touchstone to make a streak on it. 
Then a drop of Sulphuric Acid is spread on the mark, In case of 
gold having more oe contents, the mark dissolves in the acid 
to the extent /f impurities present. The mark becomes slightly 
dull, The acid does not remove the impression of pure gold. 
There is same action in silver. If a silver ornament is slightly 
filea at a place and touched with the acid no reaction would | 
appear on the surface if the silver is pure; But on silver, with 
copper in it, the acid soutd show some brisk action. The spot 
changes into light or deep bluish colour in a relative proportion, 

| Purity of gold and silver is also tested by heating. When 
pure gold and silver axe heated, they do not change colour, 
Because of other properties in the metals, these become oxide and 
the changed greyish colour would indicate the impurities present. 

The last important method of testing gold or silver is 
by shrill tone of impure metals. If an ornament of impure gold 
or silver is thrown on a stone or on iron anvil a shrill and a 
vibrating sound comes, But in case of pure metals, the fall 
produces a hoarse sound. The vibrations will stop coming with 
the fall. ¢ 

(ii) Alloying: 

After the metel is tested, it is necessary to give a 
certain hardness to it to make it fit for arataary wear and tear 
as well as for working intricate patterns and designs on it. In 
making gold ornaments, copper alloy is mixed, while in silver 


ornaments copper, Binc and sometimes cadmium alloy is mixed. The 
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proportion of alloy is not the same at ali places and in all | 


types of ornaments. 


(444) Refining of impure metal : 


Refining of gold: 
According to goldsmiths of today silver serves as a~ 


clean$ing peent for purifying gold. The quantit ty of Sliver. to 
be added in gold is equal or near about double of the gola to be 
refined, This is determined after ascertaining the impure 
contents of the metal, ° | 
Both the metals are melted together in a crucible and 
thoroughly mixed during their molten state. The alloy is then 
poured in a ‘reza!, The solid lump is beaten into a thin sheet 
from which small bits are cut with snips, Small bits in piece- 
meal are put in a clay crucible containing nitric acids These 
bits may be divided into 3 or 4 parts. Each part is to be heated 
separately. Fusing process is continued for at least one and a 
half hour for every part of the metal bits. While heating dark 


brown smoke and fumes come. After about half an hour this stops. 


‘Then the crucible is taken out of the hearth and the acid is 


dyained out steadily in some earthen jar. Care is always taken 
that particles of the powder which settle in the crucible may 
not come out while pouring the acid. Again some fresh acid is 
put in the crucible and heat is given for half an hour. After 
that the acid is again Grained out carefully. Action is repeated 
for at Least two or three times. After pouring out the acid, a 


sort of powder formed in the crucible is kept to dry separately. 


o 


Other parts of the metal-bits are repeatedly passed through the 
sane process. 

Now the dry powder is again put in a crucible. Borax 
powder is also mixed with it. The crucible is put in between the 
coals, Blast pf air is given. Within a few minutes, the-powder 
melts. It is poured in « 'resa‘*, whore the liquia metal takes 
solid form. The lump received this way is of pure gold, 

The silver, which was put into gold as a cleansing aeons 
can be extracted to some extent. A piece ef copper may be thrown 
into the bits, Before doing this, two pants of water are added 
in the acid. Copper changes the mixture into a bluish colour, 
The water is drained out carefully. A layer of brown dust | 
settles at the bottom, This is carefully taken out and dried. 

It is then heated in a crucible and this way silver is separated, 
Sone amount of silver burns in the process and the quantity of 
silver received is half or less from the original amount. About 
one bottle of nitric acid is enough for the purpose. 


Refining of silver: 

Lead is used as an agent to purify silver. Firstly, the — 
impurities are ascertained. If the contents of the base metal nae 
are about one third or one fourth of the fine metal, double the 
quantity of lead is required. If the impurities are less, an 
equal quantity of lead is sufficient for cleaning. According to 
Kautilya's Arthagastra, "impure silver shall be heated with lead 


of one-fourth the quantity of the impurity.” 4 


1. Kautilya's Arathagastra, op.cit. Book II, Chap.XIIZ, 86. 
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A groove is made on the floor. A thinck paste of wet 
clay or wet charcoal ash is given to it. “First, the silver is 
put in the groove and burning charcoal is placed around it. The 
charcoal is elyen a blast of air from the blowing machine | or fron 
a skin blower. In a short. time, when the silver melts, an sane e 
quantity, or double the quantity of lead is added. The heating 
process continues for hours ngeotneE® till the lead is purnt to 
ashes. A yellowish smoke comes out from the burning of alloy, 
This way, the base metals in the silver burn. As soon as yellowish 
snoke stops coming, it shows that part of the lead has been burnt. 
The siiver would look like red bright thin liquid. Then the live 
coals are removed. The groove is cooled down and the solid metal 
is taken out. This lump of metal is very rough and has a number 
of holes and dark spets. Some ash or clay particles get stuck 
to it. These are removed by striking it against the anvil. This 
silver is again meited in a crucible. Borax powder is added. 

Now the molten silver is poured in a 'reza', In this way, the 
solid metal can be used for making ornament of pure silver, 

But the quality of silver obtained this way is not of ele 
the standard purity, Five to ten per cent of impurity may still 
be present. To bring the silver to the mark of flawless purity, 
a further process is carried on. The rod of silver obtained has 
to be beaten into a sheet. The sheet is cut into small pieces 
which are placed in a crucible containing nitric acid. The 
crucible is heated till the pieces are dissolved in the acid. 


This silver solution is poured in an earthen vessel conteining 
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two pints of water. A piece of copper weighing about one and a 
half times the silver is put into this. The copper dissolves in 
water and turns the water blue. During this process, the silver 
gets separated and forms small dust like particles. A layer of 
these is formed at the bottom. Then the water is draine@ ovt 
steadily and the particles are removed. These particles are 
again welted in a crucible. In this way, silver is obtained in 
amass form of the purest standard. Half a bottle of nitric 
acid is sufficient for cleaning 500 grams cf silver. 

(iv) Melting of old ornaments: 

Close observations have shown that most of the jewellers 
convert old articles of jewellery into new, They put the old 
ornaments in a crucible for fusing. Before the old ornaments are 
put in a crucible for fusing, some powder of borax or nitre is 
put with them. This helps in melting the metal. Sometimes there 
are certain base properties such as bronze, brass or tin in silver 
and zine in gold. Their presence may split up the metals. To 
prevent splitting up of metals borax powder is mixed. Live coals 
are placed all around the crucible containing old ornaments and 
a blast of air is given with a skin blower or blowing machine 
(PL.XXVIII, Fig.2), Then a stage would reach when some vapours 
would appear floating on the melted surface. This would be 
an indication to remove the crucible from the hearth, Molten 
metal is then poured into a mould, Before pouring in the 
metal it is smeared inside with some oily substances so that 
the hot lump of solid metal may come out from the mould with 


a slight blow. The molten metal thus poured into a mould takes 
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the shane of a rod or becomes round and solid which is easy to 
work on, | 2 

A smaller quantity of gold or silver is melted on asbes- 
tos paper or on a charcoal block. A blast of air is given through 
a curved bigwigs on a kerosene lump flame. This fuses th 3 
metal and séon turns it to a small ball. 

4 (v). Annealing: . 

Gold or silver becomes hard by hammering or by drawing it 
often to make a wire ovt of it. In case the process is continued 
without re-heating the metal, it is likely to break. To prevent 
metals from becoming brittie, reeheating is done. This process of 
softening metalsfis called annealing. By doing this, metals become 
ductile and easier to work on. 

While annealing a metal sheet or wire of any gauge, the 
goldsmiths heat them to a dull red in. between the soft flame of 
charcoal, The air is supplied through the blow pipe and the | 
metal is evenly heated (PL.XXVIII, Fig.3)..: When long thin wires 
require annealing they are first coiled and then tied with an 
iron wire so that these do not stretch. This is placed in the = 
charcoal flame. Since the wire is very thin there is every like- 
lihood of its melting at any spot with an unbalanced flow of 
blast. The next is judgment to know when to remove che metal 
from the forge after it has been evenly annealed. Heated metals 
are either left to cool or dipped in water, if the work is to 
be taken upon soon. But tle artisans never dip the metal into 
water when it is red hot. iff this is done the metal loses its 


softness to some extent. In case of large pieces metals are held 


ee 
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with epinders on one side and the hammering is taken. When the 
pieces are small the artisan holds one end of the mildly hot a 
metal in one hand, while he shapes and works on it with the other. 
It is not necessary that the metal should be hammered soon after 
it looses 4 anew fhe annealed metal can be worked any tife. a 
There are n6 chances of its breating or cracking. After thirty 

to forty gentle strokes, re-annealing becomes uecessary to avoid 
cracks, splits or stresses. In case of drawing wires, these can 
be drawn from drew plates for about ten to fifteen times at eabh 
annealing. | 

(vi) Designing: 

Annealed wetals are shaped and designed step by step 
according to the ornament. It is clear from minute observations 
that the whole range of ornaments are mainly prepared either 
from a sheet or wire or pellets, or all together. While preparing 
ornaments several types of silver and goid sheets and wire of 
different gauges and dimensions are required. Sometimes the 
sheets are cut into circles, hexagons or octagons, rectangles, 


semicircles, squares, strips, triangles, or any other geometrical 


Les 


shape which may strike the artisan cr as may be required for an 
ornament. These shapes are again worked to form various depre-~ 
ssions, comvex and concave impressions, ornamental and floral 
designs, twining creepers, zig-zag engravings and a number of 
other geometric designs. Bezel boxes are also cut at various 
places of an ornament where stones have to be set. 

For designing these articles a number of impicments are 


used, Metal and wooden moulds for carving of various depressions 
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are required to give a round shape to the sheet. For large 
depressions bossing bammers and mallets are used. For making 
snall depressions a type of dapping tool is used. Engravings 
are done with pointed chisels, scrapers and secribers. For the 
embossing of metals a number of iron and bronze dies arecused.. 
“Wires of different thicknesses in round or half round 

shapes are prepared and then plaited, Imitted or twisted accord- 
ing to the design, This wires are used for making chains, linear 
appliqued shapes and oval hook links. ‘Thick wires are used to 
make strips by hammering and cutting them according to the design. 
In certain ornaments the setting of small pellets is done very 
artistically. These pellets are prepared from a thin wire which 
is cut into small bits of about 1/20th of an inch with special 
scissors. These small bits are placed in each groove of a 
specially prepared crucible, and become round pellets after 
melting, 

(vii) Soldering process: 

After shaping different pieces of an ornament, these are 
deftly joinea together, This is sometimes done at the Initial ‘e 
or middle stages and sometimes when the skeleton of an ornament “~~ 
is ready. dJoinirg is done piecemeal or at a stretch. 

The process of joining pieces of metais is interesting, 
First of all, the units of an ornament are cleaned well. They 
are tightly tied with an iron binding wire. The whole piece is 
properly coated with flux, having solder fragments firmly stuck 
tO it, and finally dried weli. The combined piece is then ready 


to be heated and soldered. If the piece is wet, drying and 
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soldering are done subsequently. Care is taken that it is warmed 
under a low heat. If heated abruptly, it is likely that bits of . 
solder may fall. , Artisans make sure that the piece has dried up 
and the bits of solder are sticking at thier original places. 
Then oniy the piece is brought to a soldering temperature, °For | 
this blow-pipes are used, This belps in throwing the heat at the 
right place. Bhe artisan is careful that heat is not directed 

at the solder, otherwise, tiny: bits of solder would melt and 
fall. The smallest flaw in soldering, particularly of minutes 
and elaborate pieces, ruims the whole work. In that case, the 
work is taken up afresh. Great deftness is shown in carrying 

out the soldering job as there is a very minute difference in the 
melting temperatures of the metal and solder, Whatever be the 
processes involved, it is the correct judgment of an artisan, 

who knows what to do and when, 

Simple articles can be soldered by putting inae in char. 
coal without giving any support, A single soldering of simple 
articles like rings can be done on a big piece of charcoal or on 
an asbestos block held on a wooden board (PL.XXIX, Fig.l). The i 
flame is produced from a kerosene lamp. Sometimes, when a piece a 
is a delicate one and needs elaborate soldering at several places, 
the parts of the piece are placed quite close to each other on 
a tin plate having a thick coat of loam and then only the solder- 
ing process is taken up. 

(viii) Repousss process: 
Repoussé work is the process of decorating a metal sheet 


of gold or silver by carving designs on the reverse side of it 


° On 
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and then turning the metal over and sharpening these designs 

on the face of it. The method by which the relief is raised, is 
by hammering the sheet with seribers, punches and impression pens. 
In most cases,. the designs are drawn on metal sheets with a 
pencil, These are encased in a number of circular lines drawn 
with a compass. Sometimes the lines are simply straight with 
some regular harmony, When the design is drawn, engraving and 
embossing works are taken ud with seribers, having different 
cuts and with dapping tools of various sizes (PL.XXIX, Fig.2). 
This type of work is carried out mostly on ornaments like 
bracelet, pendant, etc, | 

(ix) Stamped decoration: 

The stamped decorations on ornaments are done by using 
steel and bell-metal dies, These have several patterns and 
shapes in them, 

The sheet of metal is first placed on the die, and blows 
are given with the planishing hammer till the impression is 
received on the back of the metal. If the sheet is thin enough, 

a thick piece of lead is placed over the sheet and the hammering 7 
is done, Sometimes the sheet of gold, is as thin as a sheet of <= . 
paper. To receive impression on so thin a sheet, cotton is used 

in place of lead. In this way, the thin sheet of silver or gold 
receives the design, This is a very ancient process in India,.— 
which is called ‘embossing', Before stamping out designs on the 
metal sheet annealing is done so that there will be, break-through 


of the metal while hammering. 
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. (x) Filing and polishing 


| When the ornament is in the final stage it requires ° 
finishing and polishing. Before this is taken in hand, the 
oynamont 16 properly filed and serapped, This process removes 
edges, scratches, ball-up spots of solder and perfects the 2 
surtaces and curves according to the shape. The goldsmiths have 
a/number of different needle files, some flat, round, half round, 
= by4enguier; spear=shaped, convex+sitaped and others with varying 
| edges, Emery papers of different grades are used, The artisans . 
do this work with care, otherwise over filing may spoil the 
whole piece. To achieve the best result they handie the file 
so that the first fore-finger rests on the top of it to control 
the pressure, While rubbing, pressure is applied mostly on 
forward strokes, except when the surface is smoothened, where 
file cuts are given both ways, The piece that is being filed 
is held in the left hand. Sometimes wrong filing produces 
traces on the articles. Toe prevent such traces and scratches, 
the artisans use abrasives of various grades, right from the 
Goarse to the medium and fine ones. Finally emery paper of a a 
fine quality is used. In this way scratches produced by the 
use of rough abrasives are removed. 

. The filing process, makes’ the ornament ready for polish- 
ing and giving final touches. An especially prepared solution, 

red sand and soap nuts are used for washing and polishing orna~ 
ments. Polishing'is also done with the help & of sodium sulphate, 


alum salt, sulphuric acid, etc. mixed in required proportion. 


Ornaments are first boiled in this solution, washed with clean - 
| water and then brushed with a glass brush. Wire brushes are aiso _. 
used for washing and polishing. In carved ornaments,only hands 
polishing is done with the help of soap-nut water. To remove the 
wetness, ornament is put in lime-powder or saw~dust. polfehing 
powder which’? is the mixture of acid, WaXy etc., is also used. This 
type. of polish is known as 'buff-polish'. After all these processes 
are over, the ornament becomes ready. ue 

: The survey of the techniques involved in the manufacturing 
process of gold and silver ‘ornaments in india shows that the pasic 
techniques followed by ‘the craftsmen of all ages are. more or less 
typical and conervative, and their age-old characteristics are 
still prevalent in many exauples produced by -the present~day 
Jeweliers who may have. transformed: some traditional ekilis to: 
industrial ‘skills under the impact of modernisation, 

\ The survey of the technology of some of the importants . 
traditional crafts of India, therefore, reveals the fact that. — 
though' the craftsmen have adopted new techniques in-their produc= 
tion methods, their basic ideas in the field of technology have “7 
almost remained unchanged throughéut the ages, This sort of 
adaptability, on the part of the Indian craftsmen, has been = 


greatly responsible for the preservation of the basic unity of 


the material culture of traditional India. 
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CHAPTER ~- V 
1. ROLE OF CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN, 


Our craft traditions are becoming ax inet: sadly -comments 
every scholar seriously: concerned with the study of Indian erafts 
as they reveal the material and non-material culture patterns 
of this country. For centuries together they have provided us 
with the glow of local and national pride, and at the same time 
have ensured employment opportunities to innumerable persons, 
Unfortunately, foreign rule and its imperialistic policies, the 
downfall of princely states and their rulers (who were the chief 
patrons of the crafts) and the coming of the machine age have 
combined to bring about an almost complete peralysis of our 
centuries old craft traditions. 

To-day, as an independent nation India has to shoulder 
the heavy responsibility of revising those traditions which 
formerly gave her such pride of place in the world's arts and 
erafts. No less significant is the responsibility of providing ie 
social security to craftsmen, who, as per tradition, are engaged ~ 
in these crafts in spite of facing abject proverty, disgustingly 
low social status, and a frustrating stage of the craft economy 
despite the fact that severel of these crafts possess rich export 
potential and have low cepital requirenents. 

There is no denying the fact that axate is the historical 


parent of modern industry and the craftsman is the immediate 
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predecessor to the modern industrial technologist. In the pre- —' 
industrial age, crafts formed an integral part of the nation's 
economy, The degree of development of crafts was, however, 
dependent on ier dowelapment of agriculture. Wherever agriculture 
flotrished, crafts also flourished with it. But our eracts were — 
not mere adjuncts to agriculture, Though they formed the two 
wiuge of the jiationts economy, they were always combined and 
interdependent, The one could not go without the other, But 
with the growth of the factory system of production, mechanised 
industries pushed our crafts from the high place they had in the 
economy of our country. 

India is to-day heading towards vast industrial and agri- 
cultural development, it is justifiably hoped that our crafts 
will play a significant role in pbuilding up a stabler national 
economy. In addition to providing employment to lakhs of artisans, 
and occupation to many traders, dealers and exporters they uphold 
India's age-old tradition and reputation for excellent crafts- 
manship. It is a fact that there is not yet a wide recognition 
of the economic potentialities of our crafts, but on the basis e 
of assessment of internal consumption and foreign export of craft — 
products it is apparent that our crafts still have an- important 
Place in the rural and urban economy of the country. The total 
astimated annual production of crafts in the country comes +o 
about fs 333 crores out of which about hs.95 crores worth of craft 


products were exported during the year 1969-70", This assessment 


1. Information received. from the Office of the All India Handi- 
crafts Beard, RK. Puram, New Delhi-22, 
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appears to have been based on production in craft centres and 
ables records of various agencies, and does not include the 
volume that goes under home consumption. — 

Again from the social points of view both industries and 
erafts are essential for the satisfaction of human wants, Indus- 
tries satisfy Saguonie wants which form the greater part of hufan . 
wants mainly from the utility point of view, Crafts satisfy not 
only the economic wants, but also the aesthetic eAmvings of human 
heart. The role of crafts is, therefore, a social one and dis- 
tinct from that cf major industries, Moreover, industries cannot 
intrude into the preper realm of crafts. A cerved ivory piece 
with an individual stamp is beyond the achievement. of the best 
of factoriess. 

In India unemployment has beon a serious national problem. 
Nearly 85 per cent of the country's population live in the 
villages and 75 per cent mainly depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood, Moreover, there remains a large section of the 
country's labour force which cennct be absorbed in industries, The 
creation for local employment through crafts will provide additional 
employment for millions whe are unemployed. 

Crafts not only previde employment opportunities to mille 
ions of people, but also help in relieving the budgetary strains 
of millions of poor families, Many are the crefts that can profit- 
ably employ all except tiny tots and totally disabled perons, 

As most of the crafts are easy to learn, and require only little 


investments, it would not be beyond the means of most persons, 


¢ 
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Womén belonging to higher social groups may take to such crafts © 
as ‘emboridery and needle work. Women of the lower income groups 
can practise such crafts: as baskete-making and mat-weaving. There 
are various crafts which are eminently suited to children, they 
can learn through the play of craft. Moreover, crafts would | : 
exgender in them sense of dignity of labour which may stand then 
in good stead in later lige. In fact crafts can help the children 


in the formation of their chracter, a 

From the point of view of the gttairacnt of a balanced 
Sconony so Gearte may also hold a pivotal position, it has been 
observed that there is discuised unemployment among the agricul- 
tural workers who do not have sufficient works during the slack 
seasons. Large industries cannot by their very nature provide 
the alternative employment which peasants yequire, The best 
suitable alternative employment for them would be crafts. 

Crafts not only contribute a lot to the sustained develope 
ment of the country's rural economy, but also form a prominent 
element in the cultural unity of the people. They flourish in 
rural life, put function as connecting link between the various © 
‘constituents of a society, They are also an effective medium of 
cultural contacts between nations. These artistic objects carry 
the minds of a people to distant lands, and do a sort of propa- 
ganda for the rich heritage of our culture, Finally, "craft 
treasures give a panoramic view of the various aspects of life 


ow 


of the generations that lived through centuries -, glimpse into 


the cultural life of the peopier 2 


1. T.M. Abraham, Handicrafts in India, New Delhi, 1964, p.41l. 
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2. PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS: * ate 

(i) Design Development : 

With a view to procuring an extensive market for crafts, 
designs shouldbe improved according to the tastes of the con- : 
sumers. In some of the erafts there is ample scope for introduc- 
ing new designs which may widen the foreign as well as the domestic 
markets, The regional Design Development Centres in the States 
may be helpful in this regard. Further, the designs which are 
often over elaborate may also be simplified so as to economise 
the cost of production, This requires minute study, and perhaps 
experismnt ation in this regard may be carried out at the Design 
Centres. As an immediate neasure some of the artisans practising 
different crafts may be deputed to the Design Centres for under~ 
going refreshers training course in this direction. 

(44) Marketing: 

Some of the crafts do not seem to have captured much of 
the internal market; there seems to be some scope for these crafts 
fin the foreign countries like the U.S.A., U.K. etce Prospects a 
and possibilities of producing such articles for export need to be 


expiored, and the producers need to develop foreign contacts. The 


1. Based on personal observations and Survey Reports Nos.8(1960); 
11, 26, 31, 75 and 76 (1961); 20, 24, 25, 35 and 58 (1962); 30 
and 51 (1963); 59, 61-65, 80, 84-85, 87-88 and 90 (1964); 33, 
36, 42, 68-70 (1965); 43, 92, 96 and 106 (1966); 47 and 72 
(1967) and 108 and 114 (1968) published by the All India 
Handicrafts Board, New Delhi as well as the synopsis of the 
observations and recommendations made at the Seventh All India 
Handicrafts Marketing Conference held at Vigyan Bhawan, New 
Delhi, on November 17, 18 and 19, 1971. 
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State Trading Corporation (ste) should also place orders with ~~ 
the dealers inorder to give an impetus to the craftsmen's export - | 
efforts. Pits 

Some of the crafts are export-oriented. It is considered 
necessary to provide a guidance to the dealers in such vital 2 
matter as export markets and the type of articles required by the 
importing countries, The Handicrafts ané Handloom Corporation 
of India Lid, can render great assistance to the dealers in all 
such matters, and extend facilities of findnee to exporting 
dealers against firm export orders. 

For the promotion of sale of crafts the State Government 
emporia should also give preference to the Co-operative Societies 
while making purchases of crafts. It can help better by making 
outright. purchases from the Co-operative Secieties. It should 
also approach emporia of other states and important cities for 
sale of crafts produced in a particular State, This will greatly 
facilitate marketing of crafts in other States. 

- In view of the large export potentialities of some of the 
crafts like textiles, jewellery, ivory, metal images, etc. it is © 
necessary tc have an Association consisting of artisans, dealers, : 
and officials of the Govermment Emporium to look after the general 
interest of these crafts ami to make organised drive for exports. 
This Association can take guidance from the Handicrafts and 
Handloom Export Corporation of India Lide and co-ordinate its 
activities in rendering help to the export trade in such important 


matters as pre-inspeotion of export goods, know-how about export 


markets and determining export potentials. The Association can a 
also look into the difficulties of transport during rainy season, < 
and make necessary arrangements with the concerned authorities 

for concessional air freights. 

In order that the demand for the craft objects gee be on” 
the faerodss: efforts may be made to obtain views of the different 
emporia and depots selling thom! for any improvement in the quality, 
size, etc. A sort of marketing analysis and research may be 
necessary in this behalf so that the ee: can be further deve- 
loped and the scope extended for producing different articles, 

(111) Co-operative Societies: 

It has been observed that in many places the ta Co- 
operative Societies are not functioning efficiently, Sometimes 
they are seen to be looked after by part-time Secretaries, This 
arrangement seems to have a deterrent effects on the commercial 
aspect of the Societies, and therefore, full-time Secretaries 
assisted by Accountants should be appointed to devote their 
attention fully for the better management of the Societies, 
Moreover, the Co-operative Societies should be organised on such 
a sound footing so that they can give a lead in the manufacture 
of quality and standard products and make the craftsmen co- 
operative minded, 

The Co-operative Societies generally take up the supply 
of rawematerials, purchase of finished goods from the artisans, 
marketing and provision of credits. For this purpose, the Co- 
operative Societies should be given adequate financial assistance 


by the State Governments. This may result in ensuring a better 


deal to the craftsmen and lessening the domination of the deater- ., 
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finaneier over them. 

It has been observed that in many places the craftsmen 
have no Co-operative Society. As a result they suffer for went — 
of adequate quanti ty of raw-materials, finence, marketing facili- 
ties, ete. ken onee the Co-operative Society is formed, further 
developmental measures such as usual faculties of loans, grants, 
Suneideess, warkettie, design assistance, mechanisation and 
equitable distribution of products can be effectively channeled. 

It has also been observed that tne! craftsmen are highly 
dependent on dealers for the supply of finance and for marketing 
their products, This results in exploitation of: the craftsmen | 
py the dealers, It is suggested that the Co-operative Societies 
should be given adequate assistance in respect of share capital, 
working capital, subsidy on managerial and supervisory staff so 
that the exploitation of the dealers is stopped. 

(iv) Finance: 

Finance is also a disconcerting pottleneck of some of 
the crafts, The interest charged by the private institutions 
like Bania, dealer is amazingly exhorbitant, as such the small ~ 
artisans can illafford to go in for credit available from these 
sources, It is vital that adequate credit facilities are exten- 
ded to these craftsmen to enable them to free themselves from 
the hands of trader-financier, Besides, facilities of liberalised 
credit given by a few banks such as the State Bank of India, the 
Bank of Baroda, and the Punjab National Bank should also be 
extended te these craftsmen. The District Industries Officers 


may aise assess the loan requirements of the craftsmen ad 
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piovias aaequate loan assistance, Sometimes the traders lend — 

money to the craftsmen in the form of advances for purposes of 
purchasing raw. materials, When the finished products are deli-~ 
vered to the dealers, the advances are adjusted against the pay- 
ment due to then. Although no outward strained relation’ hetween 
the manufacturer and the dealer are marked, the fact remains that 
the artisans are exploited by. the dealers due to former's weak 
financial position, It is suggested that the Co-operative 
Societies should be more strengthened in orMer to reduce signi- 
ficantly the exploitation of artisans by the dealers, ! 

Some of the craft items such as ivory, jewellery and 
ornaments, metal images, etc. are costly, For the development 
of these crafts, it is necessary that enough working capital is 
made available to the craftsmen, The Industries Department ‘should 
also take steps te advance credit to the craftsmen against stock 
of raw materials and finished goods. This will greatly reduce 
the dependence of craftsmen on dealers for the supply of raw 
materials and work, and will eusure fair returns to the artisans. 

(v) Supply of raw-materials: ° 

In many places it has been found that the craftsmen do 
not get adequate supply of raw materials, The State Industries 
Dajantmante should make suitable arrangements so that raw materials 
at concessional rates on the basis of instalment payment may be | 
supplied to the craftsmen, 

(vi) 


In some of the cities and towns the craftsmen living in 


Workshop-cum-residential accommodation: 


@ particular locality require better workshop-cum-residential 
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accommodation, It is suggested that co-operative housing colonic 
‘be constructed for these craftsmen. They may be provided workshop- 


t 


‘cumeresidential accommodation on hire purchase basis. Moreovér, 
these colonies showla have all the necessary facilities of water, 
electricity and other sanitary arrangements. -  @ 4g 
.. (vit) Skilled labour. and employment opportunities: 
Yhere are some crafts which require more skilled artisans 
for their development, Young men with flair for these crafts 
from outside the community should be trainpd by the master crafts- 
men, se that the preduction can easily be more without any 
marketing bottleneck. 

It has also been observed that many craftsmen suffer 
from shortage of skilled labour during the busy season when they 
receive bulk orders from the dealers, whereas during the slack 
season, the craftsmen are without continuous employment. Jt is 
suggested that the State Government Emporiums and the Co- 
operative Marketing Agencies should get standard articles of 
most popular items produced for their stocks during the slack 
season so as to provide regular employment to the craftsmen. o 

(viii) Adoption of mechanised techniques: 

Most of the craftsmen use traditional tools and appli- 
ances, and as a result they have a low turn-over. Every 
endeavour should, therefore, he made to induce the craftsmen to 
shift over to better tools and equipments which will help in 
eliminating iong strenous hours of work and low productivity. 
Arrangements should also be made even to supply these tools on 


hire-purchase basis to them. Moreover, there is every possibility 
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of mechanising certain processes of crafts without sacrificing om 
the artistic beauty. The Central Handicrafts Development Centre 

of the All Indiag Handicrafts Board may explore the possibilities 
of: designing such machinaries locally, To facilitate such efforts 
the State Lnausttien Departmeite’encdid also step in, arid sot 

up Common Facility Workshops where facilities in the use of 
improved tools and applidnees are easily. available to the 
craftsmen, | 

(ix) Competition: a) 

There are some crafts which have to face a formidable 
competition with the machine-made products. As for example, 
nention may here be made of the hand-printed saris and dress 
materials which usually face a formidable competition with the 
mill-made Saris and dress materials, The mills with their very 
large capital resources, rationalised production process based 
on latest technical know-how, marketing research, highly paid 
commercial designs are able to produce prints on the cloth of 
their own manufacture at rates cheaper than those by the hand- 
printers, Since the competition is bound to continue, the future ° 
of such crafts can only be assured through emphasis on new . 
designs and vigorous publicity, 

(x) Transport facilities: 

In some places the craftsmen face difficulties in trans- 

‘ portation and communicaticn specially during the rainy season, 
Steps should be taken to provide transport facilities to these 


craftsmen, 
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; ‘(xi) Training facilities: Z as 


In some places it is found that the craftsmen require 
adequate training. It is suggested that training of craftsmen 
under master oraftsaen at centres known for the same need be 
undertaken. The training programmes organised by the AY] India _ 
Handicrafts, Board and the State Governments should also be 
“expanded, . a 
| (xii) Literacy of the craftsmen: 

It has been observed that many..a eyaftsman are either 
illiterate or do not have proper education, The Adult Education 
Centres set up by the State Governments should be specially 
instructed to teach these craftsmen, | 

(xiii) Publicity: | 
, There are some less known erafts in the country which 
require adequate publicity. For an effective publicity, examples 
of these crafts should be displayed in exhibitions held in 
district and state levels, Publicity of these crafts may also 
be made through press, advertisements, hand-bills, illustrated 
brochures, etc. ° 
(xiv) Living conditions of the craftsmen: 

It has been observed that most of the artisans either 
in the villages or in the towns live in confested areas or 
colonies. They live in thatched huts put by themselves, These 
huts are generally of mud walls and sloping tile or grass roofs. 
It is also found that a good number of artisans specially in the 
towns and cities live in rented accommodation in the slums, 


Because of their inability to pay high rents, the area of 


accommodation is generally small. Of course, these are pucca -.-=> 
constructions though their present condition is rather dilapi- 
daked. Situated in narrow lanes, the houses are dark and dingy. 
There is no sanitation worth the name. The craftsmen live under 
constant. danger to their health. In a majority of thesc types 
of houses there is no water supply and electricity, 

| Whether in the villages or in the towns, the accommoda- 
tion of the craftsmen serves both for living and working. In 
this arrangement, there is always. the risk) of damaging the piece 
of work in hand, 

With a view to improving the living conditions of the 

millions of artisans, the State Governments should provide 
cheap living and working accommodation with all attendant 
conveniences and facilities to then, 


(xv) Medical assistance to the craftsmen: 


It has been observed that most of the craftsmen are 
never able to spare any funds out of their poor earnings for 
medical care. Whenever an illness attacks a craftsman, it 
aggravates his misery and privation by snatching work-edays on a 
the one hand and by necessitating unprovided expenditure on the © 
other. For health of the craftsmen and relief from illness the 
State Governments should open free dispensaries with adequate 
qualified medical staff for them in areas of their concentration. 

36 INSTITUTIONS AND THE CRAFTS: 


1 


In aneient India royal patronage of crafts” provided 


the incentive to production of things of artistic beauty and 

1, The recapitulation of the historical hackground of royal pat- 
ronage of crafts in different ages is mainly based on the 
findings of Chapters I, II and III. 


charm, The early Buddhist texts refer to royal patronage of 
erafts, During this period the craftsmen were not only employed < | 
in the royal courts, but also played an important role in the | 
socio-economic life of the people. 

During the Mauryan period the craftsmen were regarded = 
as being in’a special manner devoted to the royal service and 
they were subject to special supervision. In the Maurya State 
crafts were given so much importance that it was necessary to 
employ Civil Officers to superintend the ocbup ations of the 
craftsmen, The Arthagastra of Kautilya also refers to the royal 
patronage of crafts, Of the six bodies of the Municipal Board 
of Pataliputra, the very first was entrusted with the superinten- 
dence of everything relating to the industrial arts. 

The duhga rulers also patronised arts and crafts. Beauti- 
ful statues, columes and cascades began to decorate the royal 
palaces and courts, 

The Kusaias were also great patrons of arts and crafts. 
They took much pleasure in encouraging them. Among the Kusana 
kings, Kaniska showed more keenness in the development of crafts. * 
He not only employed craftsmen from india in large numbers, but 
alse brought craftsmen from his motherland, 

During the Classical era of the Guptas, crafts like metal 
works, pottery, jewellery, etc. flourished under the state pat- 
ronage. The Gupta emperors especially Chandragupta and Samudra-_ 
gupta promoted the crafts, as 

During the Post-Gupta and early mediaeval periods ” 
crafts flourished under the state patronage. The toon” 
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various forms of arts and crafts specially of metal and stone 
works developed so much that they spread in the neighbouring = 
countries like Java, Sumitraé, Borneo, Siam, Singapore, Burma, 
Indonesia and Malaya. 

Crafts were in a flourishing state during the palmy days- 
of Vijaynagar kingdom, The eraftsmen's lives were happy, because 
crafts were generously encouraged by royalty. 

The Mughals were aad exeat patrons of arts and crafts. 
in the annals of the period we: comeacross Jeveral examples of 
Emperors’ support to crafts and trade in the country. There 
were Karkhanas (factories) for making various articles to be 
used by the court, the army, and the nobles, Imperial workshops 
were in Lahore, Agra, Fatehpur, shanidabad, Gujarat and Burhanpur. 
All kinds of weaving and silk spinning were brought to perfec- 
tion, and the imperial workshops furnished all those stuffs which 
were made in other countries. In the great enterprise of Akbar, 
Jehangir and Shahajahan in building palaces, forts, tombs and 
mosques the craftsmen found their best opportunity to express 
their dreans in marble, mosaic and red sand=stone. 

With the coming of the British our crafts were thrown 
off their feet... Under the British, industrial capitalism was 
projected into India, and it came into conflict with the time- 
oid economic system of the country. «As it had the support of 
the ruling power, it always gained the upper hand. Here began 
the general economic decline, and with that our crafts began 


their downward slide. Another important cause for the decline 


saree 


of Indian crafts was the growth of the factory system of mass -"~ 

‘production. The éraftd products could not compete in the market e 

with the factory goods, Moreover, there emerged landlordism 

“which also affected Indian crafts. The landlords and the rich 

classes “preterred articles of foreign make to native préducts 

for social -and political reasons. The reek up of the joint 

family sy stem also affected many crafts. Under the old system, 

the family was the heart of economic production, Each village 

had certain fanilies piv ink: for generation) some traditional 

crafts, As all joint families, the families of craftsmen also 

were based on collective labour, common ownership, and common 

income and expenditure. With the village falling into the orbit 

of the money economy, and with the erowth: of individualism, 

the general tendenoy was to work for money for oneself, Young 

men began to leave the traditional eceupations of their families, 

and moved to towns to take up industrial jobs. Deserted by 

young men, various crafts declined. Some cratte, which were 

the specialities of certain families when thus left out, vanished 

altogether from existence, a 
The Rivesting of caste of its cconomic functions also 

had its adverse impact on crafts. ae caste had followed 

certain traditional occupations, religious, social and economic, 

The new system introduced by the British stripped many castes 

of economic functions. Within the framework of the self- 


sufficient village community, certain crafts were the traditional 


trades of the members cf certain castes, They were indispensable 
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for the well being of the community, and the community was bound 
to support them. But with the shattering of subsistence economy, _ 
many of these castes of craftsmen lost their functional basis. 
Now in the new set up, the village could manage without their 
services because the factories supplied cheaper articles in © 
abundance. ° Shorn of their economic functions, craftsmen took 
to eecupations other than the traditional ones, 

The disappearance of the indian Courts under whose pat- 
ronage many crafts had flourished was another important cause 
for the decline of our crafts. It has already been noted that 
during the ancient and mediaeval periods crafts flourished under 
the royal patronage.: There was no need to struggle for a market, 
The craftsmen were at liberty to put any amount of labour in a 
product for its artistic perfection. The competition was not for 
a market as it is today, but for artistic excellence. That is 
why under the state patronage there fiourished a wide range of 
erafts. But with the abolition of courts, the crafts fell on 
evil days. Moreover, the British rule brought about @ change 
in the tastes and fashions of the wealthy people. Western = 
articles of domestic use began to be widely accepted as the hall 
mark of culture. There arose a craze for things western. This 
caused a great shrinkage in the demand for traditional craft 
products, 

Another factor that contributed to the decay of aur age- 
Old evrafts was the trade and industrial policy in India under the 
British. British was the first country in the world to have the 


Industrial Revolution, and as a result she became the home of 
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factories, She no longer required the products of our rural ere, 
eruttes: She aniy wanted raw-materiais for her industries and 
markets for her finished products, Britain found in our crafts 
Sn cenaes to her industries, The lack of patronage ultimately 
resulted in the decline of our age-old crafts. | a 

7 After independence, the welfare State of India has, how- 
ever, taken steps to evetop the crafts, In view of the facts 
that our crafts have had a good reception in foreien markets, 
and can contribute a lot to the sustained deve lopment of the 
country's rural economy, and form a prominent element in the . 
socio-cultural unity of the people, a few institutions and 
organisations have come up for their promotion, Of the institu- 
tions engaged in the development of crafts, special mention may 
be made of the State Industries Departments, the co-operative 
Societies, the Handicrafts and Handloomg Export Corporation of 
India Limited and the All India Handicrafts Board which directly 
or indirectly exercise a dominant influenced on the functioning 
of the crafts, and are responsible to a great extent for the 
present atate and future development of crafts in the country. *. 

State Industries Departments‘. 

The State Industries Departments look after the overall 
functioning and requirements of the crafts in the states and 
cater to meet the basic raw material requirements of the craft 
units, They also work for the general promotion of the crafts 


and provide hire-purchase facilities and loans to craft units. 


lL, Mainly based on personal observations, See also Census of 
India 1961, Vol.XIX,; Part VII(i), pp.i75-176; Census of India, 
1961, Vol,I, Part VII-A, "Cire-Perdud Casting in Swamimalai", 
Chapter VIII, p47. 
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The Inspectors of the shops and establishments pay regular visits 
to the craft units and keep a close touch on their functioning Q 


and requirements. Besides, the State Industries Departments have 
set up emporiums with a view to give visual display end conmercial 
publicity to the eraft products of the states. These emporiums - 
naintain standing exhibitions of States! eraft products and also 
have sales counters» | . | 

The State Industries Departments have also Training-cum- 
Servicing Centres with two-fold purposes, tims imparting training 
to:.the craftsmen for improving the processes of manufacture and 
making available to the craftsmen services of improved tools and 
appliances which may be beyond the means of individual craftsmen 


to acquire. 


Co-operative Societies= 


The Co-operative Societies are the local bodies of the 
craftsmen which look after and promote their nutual interests. 
The main tasks of these societies are to procure works and raw 
materials for the members and to market their finished products. 
The societies receive orders from various dealers and also main- © 
tain the stock offinisnhed products for sale. Besides these, the 
societies also undertake the following activities :- 


(a) Giving technical guidance to the craftsmen, 


1, Mainly based on personal observations. See also B.K. Roy Burman, 
{ed.), Census of India, 1961, Vol.I, Part VII-A (IIL), "Textile 
Dyeing and Hand-printing in Madhya Pradesh", pp.88-89; Census 
of India, 1961 Vol.I, Part VII-A(4) op.cit. ppe45-47, and 
Baldev Raj (ed.), Census of India, 1961, Vol. XIX, Part VII-(1), 
"Brass and Copper Artwares of Delhi", p.25. 


(p) Providing tools and equipments, and workshop facili-.-— 
ties to the needy ovattewen, 

(ce) Giving assistance by way of finance and raw materials 
to the members, — 

(a) Introducing the craftsmen to the. new designs? supplied 


by the State Industries Departments. 


Handicrafts and Handloom Export 
Corporation of India, Ltd. 1. 


The Handicrafts and Handloom Export)s Corporation of India 
Ltd. was set ada 1958 with the primary object of promoting the 
Indian crafts at home and developing foreign markets. The 
Corporation is designed to enable the crafts manufacturers to 
procure raw materials at reasonable prices; to give loans to 
exporters and producers and guide them regarding the latest narket 
trends. In order te give visual displays of exportable crafts, 
the Corperation has opened crafts sample rooms at home and abraad,. 
These sample rooms are supposed to beequipped with a complete 
range of representative samples of exportable Indian crafts which 
would provide a ready guide to visiting buyers, 

All India Handicrafts Board . 

The All India Handicrafts Board was constituted in 1952 


under the chairmanship of Smt, Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay to study: 


I. Information received from the All India Handicrafts Board, 
RK. Puram, New Delhi. See also Census of India, 1961, Vol. 
XEX, Part VII (1), op.cit. pp.176-177, 


2 Information received from the All India Handicrafts Board, 
R.K. Puram, New Delhi. See also the pamphlet published by 
the All India Handicrafts Board, New Delhi. 
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the problems confronting the development and the progressof hand 
_ erafts, to advise the Government. generally on the solution of 
these problems, and in particular, to improve and develop produc~ 
tion techniques, evolve new designs to suit changing tastes. and 
conditions, and improve the marketing of handicrafts in {India . 
and abroad. ° | 

The Board is also required, as a technical body, to advise 
the Governnent on grants and loans to be given to State Governments, 
private organisations and institutions for ree activities 
necessary for the development and improvement of crafts, 

The Board assists State Governments by way of financial 
and technical assistance for the development of crafts. In the 
matter of financial assistance to be given to State Governments, 
private institutions and registered organisations, the Government 
of India acts on the aavivee of the Handicrafts Board. 

The services rendered by the Board for the development 
of crafts in the country are as follows :- 

(i) Survey of spate ¢ Surveys of crafts in different 


Q 


areas are undertaken by the Planning and Research Section of the 
Board, Foreign experts are invited from time to time to visit ° 
the centres end give suggestions for the improvement of crafts 

in these areas, The help of Universities and other institutions - 
is also enlisted in conducting these survoys, The Board publishes 
a Statistical Bulietin giving the location of crafts, number of 


craftsmen employed in them, etc. ste. 


‘(41) Revival of crafts and introduction of improved 
techniques: : 


The Board has set up Pilot Centres in various parts of the 
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country noted for their artistic products, These centres are 


“interested in the task of reviving crafts which have fallen into < 
agecay and introgucing fapreved techniques for the betterment of 
the same. ‘ | ie 

(ati) Research : Research in improved techniques of ie 
duction is also being’ carried on by the Board. This includes 
research in costa aaa techniques of production. Here also the 
Board gets help from foreign experts. \ 

{iv) Training: The Board has Praining-cum-Production 
Centres where the people are given training in a particular craft. 
Financial assistance is also given to various institutions such 
as the Handicrafts lVeachers Training College, Bombay, Regional 
Handicraft Training Centre, Hyderabad, Vocational Training» 
Centre, Dharwar, etc. for imparting training in crafts. The 
Board also organises a training course in Handicrafts Salesman- 
ship for Grganisers, Salesmen and other personnel of Handicrafts 
emporia, It encourages the deputation of craftsmen from one 
place to another, 

° 


(v) Design centres: With a view to adopting old designs, 


to suit medern needs and evolving new ones, the Board has estab 


lished four regional Design Development Centres at Delhi, Calcutta, 


Bangalore and Bombay. These centres not only help craftsmen in 
the realm of jaonnotozical processes and raw materials, but also 
look after designing end development of the crafts in their 

region, survey requirements, provide training and maintain close 


collaboration with the state centres, marketing organisations 
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and exporters, In addition to the four Regional Design Centres, 


‘the Board has a Central Handicrafts Deve lopment Centre at Banga- 4 
lore to carry on°’research work for improving method of production, 
introducing tools and equipments, evolving new designs, supplying 
raw materiels and training the eraftsmon in various fields. 
. Craftsmen working in the centres make ‘articles which are 


traditional, but are modified to suit new tastes. They are also 


entrusted with the task of explaining the methods of production 
of such articles to the craftsmen of the area. 

Designs evolved at the centres are loaned to the crafts- 
men and production units interested in their production, Exhibi- 
tions of the articles designed in‘the centres are held from time 
to time to give the public an idea of what has been achieved in 
this field and also to rouse interest among private producers. 

(vi) Marketing: The organisation of wide distribution 
and sales of craft products all over the country is one of the 
foremost concerns of the Board. Besides, the Board has undertaken , 
schemes which include market research, promotion of inter-state 
marketing, laying down standards and spedifications, extension of, | : 
training facilities in the management of emporia, salesmanship 
and display, introduction of improved techniques with particular 
emphasis on reducing cost of production and opening of organised 


production centres, 


The Board aiso maintains showecases at airports, hotels, 


railway ‘stations, ete. <A Central Handicrafts Marketing Committee, 
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consisting of representatives of important State Government | areal 
emporia and other Co-operative marketing agencies, has been set 
up to give further stimulus and drive to the extension of inter- 
state marketing. Moreover, the Handicrafts Week every year, 


° 


during which a rebate is offered on all craft items, focuses 2 
attention on the industry and encourages sales. Funds for the 
publicity of the week in the Stetes are also cuntributed by the 
‘Board. | | 

in order to strengthen and sécondinate the measures taken 
for export promotion of crafts, the Board has get up Regional 


Exporters' Association at Delhi, Bombay, Medras and Calcutta, 


(vii) Credit facilities: One of the main functions of 
the Board is to see that adequate oredit facilities are made 
available to the production units at different stages of produc- 
tion, storage, distribution and sales. Besides loans available 
to crafts production units from Bloek Loans for small-scale 
industries, the Board is also arranging with the State Bank of 


India and other financing agencies for making availabie credit 


to crafts producers on the same terms and conditions as are made ¢ - 


available to other industries. Further, the Board has lunched a 

Supervised Credit Scheme to give financial assistance to the 

poox craftsmen. The loan under the scheme is given without any 

security or with small security to recover the loan from the 

sale proceeds of the products manufactured at different centres. 
(viii) Co-operatives: The Board arranges formation of co- 


operativee of craftsmen and dealers all over the country with a 


view to , providing financial, technical end marketing facilities ~ 
to them. The Board has also started a training programme for 
the co-operative, organisers for which trainees from Government 
‘Departments and Co-operative Organisations are selected for 
training. A survey of associations offeraftsnen, dealers and =e 
exporters Kas also been completed by the Indian Co-operative 
Union on behalf of the Board, 

(ix) Exhibitions and publicity: The Board participates 
in fairs and exhibitions of national importance, ‘It also orga- 
nises a number of exhibitions of articles of selected crafts of 
comparatively lesser-known areas so as to arouse interest in 
these products. In aldi tion, the Design Centres of the Board aiso 
holé their own exhibitions of the designs evolved by them, thus 
giving the papltes the manufacturers, the exporters and the art- 
lovers an idea of what has been done and howold designs can be 
adopted to suit modern needs, The Board has also started parti- 
cipating the exhibitions organised in overseas countries, 

For the praniotion 6f exports the Board conducts publicity 
through special documentary films and illustrated brochures on 
different crafts. The Board publishes mnuiti-coloured brochures ° 
which are distributed in foreign countries ‘for boosting up export 
‘market. The Publicity Section of the Board organises nation-wide 


publicity campaigns for publicising the activities of the Board. ° 


This also includes publicity of various exhibitions and special 


projects undertaken from tine to time. The Board also commissions 


well-known authors to write books on handicrafts subjects. These 
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books serve the purpose of acquainting the public with all that - 


is best in crafts, - 

(x) Export promotion: The Export Promotion Section of 
the Board gives to exporters vital information about crafts which 
may be exported with benefit. The section maintains a Yist°of . 
exporters and supplies them with information about importers in 
foreign countries who may be interested in developing handicrafts 
trade. . 

(xi) Planning and research: The piaese and Research Unit 
of the Board compiles statistical data and surveys the problems 
of handicrafts all over the country. The Unit has brought out a 
number of reports dealing with the problems of various individual 
crafts. | 

(xii) National awards: The Board gives National Awards 

every year to seleéted craftsmen in the country in recognition 
of their excellence in craftsmanship and invaluable contribution 
to Indian crafts. The scheme is also aimed at giving an incentive 
te the traditional craftsmen of the country and inspiring them 
towards greater zeal and artistic perfection. Besides, the Board ” 
has instituted a scheme of conferring National Awards for expor- : 
ters for their outstanding export performance in Indian crafts 
each year, 

(xiii) Crafts museum: With a view to preserving specimens 
ef traditional crafts which may be dying cut, the Board has set 
up a Crafts Museum in New Delhi. The museum has a good collection 
of traditional craft speeimens which provide a ready reference 


library for handicrafts objects, 
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° "Et is true that the operation and activities of the Board, <. 
and its agencies have been generous and well meaning, yet the | 
fact that its contribution, and those of its various agencies 60 
the development ‘of erafts in the country have so far not been very 
significant can hardly be overlooked. ‘Neither the craftsmen, nor 
the crafts have availfed theniselves of the much needed seeviaen ; 
offered by the Board. However, it is quite possible that the 
eraftemen's illiteracy and lack of resourcefulness stand in the 
way of their exploiting to the full penefit) of the services 
offered to them by the Board and its technical agencies. 

4, ROLE OF CRAFT MUSEUMS: 

Excepting the Crafts Museum in New Deihi set up by the 
All India Handicrafts Board in 1952, there is no other crafts 
museum in the proper sense of the term in the country. There 
are, however, some other museums which are partly devoted to 


crafts. As for example, mention may here be made of the 


following! :- 


(4) State Archaeological Gallery, Government of 
West Bengal. 


Though the gallery is particularly rich in 6xcavyated and a 
explored antiquities, it has also a beautiful collection of 
textiles, temple-terracottas, wood and ivory-carvings, kaythas 
(embroidered w¥aps), seroll-paintings (patachitras), bronze 
lamp stands, images and other craft¢ objects being creations 
of the Dhokras of Bankura and Burdwan. There are also other 
rural art objects besides some folk dolls, toys and images of 


flok deities. 


1. Based on personal observations, See also Shyamchand Mukherjee, 
Folk-lore Museum, Indian Publications, Calcutta, 1969, pp,.32-34,. 
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° ‘(41) Vietoria and Albert Museum, Bombay: oe 


The museum has a good collection of folk and tribal art 
objects collected from different states. 

(411) Central Museum, Nagpur: The museum possesses different 
kinds of folk and tribal art objects such as amulets, ornaments, 
head-dresses, etc. specially used by the tribal folk of Madhya 
Pradesh, . . 

(iv) Assam State Museum and Cottage Industries Museum: 

This Museum at Gauhati preserves alts and crafts of Assam 
both cowntry-wise and community=-wise. 

(v) Wietorie Hall Museum at Udaipur has a beautiful collec- 
tion of textiles, head-gears of Western and Central India as also 


arts and crafts of different regions of India, 


(vi) Allahabad Museum in All dabad is devoted also to 


handicrafts. 


(vii) Chandradheri Museum, Darbhanga has gome unique speci- 


mens of folk art and folk culture, 
(viii) Siker Museum, Sikar has a good collection on folk 
crafts. ° 
(ix) Baroda State Museum, Baroda preserves toys, jewellery 
and articles of worship of local tribes. 


(x) Gross Forest Museum: Coimbatore has a good collection 


of local folk art specimens. 
(xi) Indian Museum, Calcutta is noted for its magnificent 
collection of folk and tribal art objects. 
| (xii) Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras has also a unique collec-~ 


tion of rural art specimens. 


o 
(xiii) National Museum, New Delhi has a very rich folk and 
tribal art collection from different places of India. ie 


(xiv) Asutosh Museum of Indian Arth, University of Calcutta 


appears to be one of the richest University museums in the country. 
It has a unique collection of rural arts and crafts. Most of the 
eratt mpebiesna of the museum have been collected under the "Rural 
Art Survey Scheme", 

(xv) Gurugaday Museum of Thakurpukun}, near Calcutta has 


also a good collection of folk arts and crafts of Bengal. 


@ 


(xvi) State Industrial Museum, Government of West Bengal is 


also devoted to handicrafts, 


It has already been mentioned that the Crafts Museum, New 
Delhi, is the only crafts museum in the country which has been 
set up with a motive, It not only encourages Indian crafts, but 
also preserves specimens of old traditional crafts of India, 
thereby promoting this aspect of Indian culture, The collections 
include textiles, metal wares, basketry, carvings in wood, ivory 
and stone, jewellery, leather objects, dolis, toys, etc. The 
museum gives encouragement te the artisans in supplying with - 
designs and art forms of various types, 

The aims and objectives of the Crafts Museum, New Delhi; 
and other museums which are partly devoted to crafts, mainly 
include collection, classification, adowplon, pressryation; 
aleaiay, topes of museum objects, publication of monograph, 
bulletin, guide bock, catalogue and picture post-cards. But this 


‘is not all. Besides collection, display and preservation of 


notable craft specimens, the crafts museums should have a regular : 
documentation programme undér which analytical data relating to Ps 
historical, technological, socio-economic, ‘artistic and aesthetic 
aspects of the crafts can siiso be collected. Under this schene, 

@ museum personal may be deputed to collect data about a particular | 
crafté of a’ particular region, He may be provided with a Sraft : 
Survey Schedule which will help him in collecting required informa. | 
tion regarding different aspects of tho craft and its nanufactu- 


rerse <A model schedule? 


designed for this purpose is presented 
below :- _ | _ 


Part - A | | | 
General description of the craft centre with : 
reference 03 ; pot 
(1) History and origin of the craft centre under study. ! 
(44) Location, . 
(i141) Social environment with special reference to caste/ 
language /religion/nationality characteristics which- 
ever may have any role in regard to development «ard . 
persistence of the craft. . % 
(iv) Vhether there are any other crafts in the same loea-° 
lity. ‘Ie yes, the impact of those crafts on the 
craft under eur vey’ , | ae 
(v) Institutions and the craft. 
(vi) Concentration pattern of production units. 


(vii) Craftsmen and the nature of emphoyment, 


1. Prepared on the basis of experience acquired in the field as 
well as the Craft Survey Schedules prepared by the Social 
Studies Division, Office of the Registrar General, India, New 
Delhi, during 1961 Census, 
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itty Prospects of the: craft in. the: locality. 
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(wi) Sophistication in motifs and designs, it any oo 
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origin ma development of designs and motifs,» 


‘shinai, significance, ; = Vo . a a 


Stages of produetiion precese in order of. sequence. 
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P Particulars about desiens and motifs: bee eee 


Nome. and, souree: of ‘dosignss 
Brief description of designs with particular reference 


ae colour. schemes, decorative aspects, artistic and 


ry 


Symbolism, legends and traditional characteristics 


connected with the designs. 


‘Whether similar designs found in other types of 


crafts in the regions 


Part. - & 


Particulars ‘about articles ‘produced: 


"Names (scat and English equivalents) ‘of articles 


produced. ee er ue : - 
Sedsons of “productions. > 2 : a Se 
Qo 


Meastirenent of the articles with particular reference 


to height, ‘Length; breadth, etes 


ys ‘there, any. préference for production of a particular 


variety: of article t: Ir so, why ? 


_ Who’ are the consumers ? 


‘Part = De. 


Partioulers about reduction techniques: | 


Oe 


(iii) 


(iv) | 


(i) 


“Jents). and. from. where obtained, 


| (44) 


‘of products. 
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Nature of usé of different types of tools in’ aitterent 


< 


stages of operations. af bs 


) Division of labour, if any. 


aa ah . Part - Ee 


Particulars shout. tools: ; Re we , 3 . 


Name Qocat and English eqitvalente) and description 
of the tools . . 


Function of the tools. { 


From where’ obtained. 


Is the craftsman satisfied with his tools ? If. nots 


| What other tools ne ‘desires: and phy ? 


| Magieo-religious performances and taboo, if any 


associated with aifzerent toolsy 
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Particulars. about. raw. materials: 
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Main raw. tiaterials . = naie (loca?: and English equiva- 


Subsidiary raw materials. ~ name, (1ocal: ana English 
equivalents) and fron where obtained. 


Privileges and aifticuities, if anys in SPP SEAniNS 


raw. materials. 


Terms and conditions on which raw materials are 


“obteinea from: different sources. 


Particulars shout marketing facilities: 


Local markets/fairs (melas) /agenoies for disposal 
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Nature of transporte: | 4 oe eg ee 


in the craft, | Pgh? So nie GRR? 


) Workshop and working, conditions, . 


Main and ‘subsidiary occupation, 


). Profit and loss; 


d 
Terme, “and: conditions. under which the finished products 


oe are’ ‘disposed | ‘ofe 2 1 
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Special. problems, a es 
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Particulars about oragtonen: OH 1 


Socisweconsinte, life of the craftsmen with special 


reference. to their, social and martial: status, 
; Fa 


Hereaity. of. ccoupation, 


‘Mobi lity: of, secupation, if any... 


) Number of families and persons (sex-wise) Sugéwed’ 
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Status of the ‘community in the» local social structure, 


|) Myths, legends . or history qonnected with the origin 
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of ac artisan ‘communi ty. 
- gudita or coxgperative activities. of the craftemen, — 
if anys ; | 
Craftsmen; - their level, of living, 


State patronage; if any. 
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Photographic coverage? 


’ The niuseui personal concerned. should ‘not ony collect: 


( paprewontabive: specimens for preservation in his mueeony but: also 
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take photographs of Other craft ‘examples for the purpose of com- 
parative study, He‘ should also take photographs of different 
stages Of ‘manufacturing. precess as well .as tools used by the | 
craftsmen, ° ee | | | 
The Craft ‘Survey Schedule, designed for the documentation’ 
of erat traditions and. practices by the crafts museums is. 
obyiousty’ a tentative. one 5, and BECEE TERY additions and alterations 
may be made in accordance with. the ‘changing circumstances, | 
| Apart from’ the. documentation programme the crafts Museums 
should also arrange temporary and mobile exhibitions of rightly 
chosen ciagt examples. apoorerty, in the rural areas so as to. tiake 
the eahevak: nesses | more: interested in the. craft peenore of the 
country. While the documentation ‘programme of the crafts. museums 
is meant for the scientific recording of. the dying ‘craft tradi 
tions, the ‘arrangement of temporary or mobile exhibitions in 
the rural areas 4s. a sort of audio-visual gadget of focussing 


attention. and arousing interest in. the age-old craft traditions 


which ave remained vital, through sonturies, as not millenniuins. 
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CHAPTER - VI: CONCLUSIONS. ? . 


With a vbew to ensuring a balanced economy and providing 
employment opportunities to millions of people, the crafts should 
be revived and developed, Moreover, the development of erafts - 
eamuees special importance particularly in a country where the 
home is abode of art and beauty. Further, where the crafts 
fiourish, there prospezity dwells, waste is, converted into wealth, 
Moral values are conserved in society and the outpouring of the 
human soul on works of art woven into utility elevates the nation's. 
eulture to the highest altitude, Work becomes worship and labour 
becomes capital and functions as the eternal wealth of the country. 
Labour md. life by their confluence enrich the stream of national 
self-realisation and self-~competence,. 

Hence, on all counts, the crafts must be revived and 
developed in order for India to go ahead with the dynamics of the 
time. Most of the problems faced to-day by the crafts and the 
craftsmen have been discussed in the preceding chapter. Some 
of the more important problems highlighted therein cali for ree - 
vivification. Broadly speaking, these problems may be divided 
up inte eleven headings’, viz., (i) problems pertaining to revival 
and reorientation of the craft traditions; (ii) combination of ; 
traditions with modern technology; (111) raising the standard of 
living of the erafteswen; (iv) gearing the institutions and the 


1. Mainly based on personal cbservations. See also! Synopsis of 
the observations and recommendations made at the Seventh All 
India Handicrafts Marketing Conference held at Vigyan Bhawan, 
New Delhi, on November 17, 18 and 19, 1971. 
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schemes into quick eenponaibie action for the benefit of the 
crafts and the craftsmen; (v) improvement of designs; (vi) 
avenues for better credit facilities; (vii) popularisation of 
eraft products; (viii) promotion of exports and internal market~- 
ing; (ix) availability of raw-materials; (x) improvement of : 
export publicity and tourist trade md (xi) concessions for. 
development of crafts. 


(i) Revival and reorientation of the craft 
traditions: ° 


An independent nation like India is under an obligation 
to revive those craft traditions which in the past have brought 
honour to her from the resi of the world by reason of their great 
technical and eesthetic stature, The revival of these craft 
traditions should, however, be undertaken in the Light of modern 
requirements and taste, With the impact of modern civilisation, 
significant changes have taken place in the aesthetic values of 
the people, Patronage of the crafts is shifting from the 


aristocracy to a growing and highly art conscious middle class, 


Most of the people no longer want elaborately ornamented crafts. | 


‘oO 


They require simple and well-designed objects of utility, ine 

expensive and handy ones yet having beauty of form, To satisfy 

the modern needs the traditional designs should be improved. : 

These may or may not be embellished by decorative motifs, but if 

they are, they should be simple so that they amplify, but do not 
b 


comete with the form which carries them. To achieve this end, 


the experts of the regional Design Development Centres should pay 


Se 
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periodical visits to the crafts units for on the spot demonstra- 
tion aimed at improving traditional designs and evolving new * 
aries Further, ‘in order to check the deterioration in the 

general standard and quality of crafts, @ quality marking scheme 
should be effectively implemented. sieneover; the Government should ! 
patronise and give recognition to the skilled craftsmen who have | 
produced real works of art, just as they give it to painters, 
seulptors, dancers, poets and musicians. Such efforts would to 

a great extent help in restoring the creative urge and imagination, 
freedom of initiative and ebove all a resurgence of the crafts~ 
men's self-respect. 


(ii) Combination of tradition with 
modern technology: 


Most of the artisans use traditional tools and appliances 
which not only involve exhausting and hazardous operations, but 
also have a low turn-over, As a result, they cannot have a 
steady market. So production has to be made more even and regular, 
This can be achieved through better labour saving techniques, 

It is, therefore, essential that ancient techniques should be | ° 
replaced by modern techniques. Side by side, the working of 
improved tool shnd appliances should be demonstrated for the 
benefit of the craftsmen and they should be given free training 
for the proper handling of these techniques and appliances. 
Arrangements should also be made to give the exatianen finencial 
assistance and hire-purchase facilities so that they can go in 


for the use of such time-saving and technically improved tools. 


The All India Handicrafts Board tries to improve tools 
and techniques through its Central Handicrafts Development Centre;s 
To provide a wide coverage more developmental centres should be 
set up in difforent parts of the country. It is also suggested 
that a set of the tools developed at the Central Handicrafts ° 
Development Centre should be available at the Design Centres of 
the Board ‘and the State Governments where the craftsmen could 
study their working. Study visits of the craftsmen to other 


crafts centres in the same crafts should also be arranged. 


(iii) Raising the standard of living of 
the craftsmen; 


The level of living of most of the craftsmen is extremely 
low, Their earnings are not enough to even provide them with 
the bare requirements of their stomachs, They are mostly 
illiterate. They live in unhealthy places which are utterly 
devoid of basic sanitary facilities aad. other necessities of . 
life. 

In the free market, the eraftsmen's employment conditions 
and terms of work are very. erratic and they are at the mercy of , 
both the dealers and exporters. Procurement of raw-materiais 
poses almost insurmountable problems, In the light of all these 
considerations, the most effective way to increase the income of° 
the craftsmen is to ensure a steady end sufficient flow of work 
through the State Indusiries Emporia and the Central Cottage 
Ttndustries Emporia and other Government agencies; improve working 


conditions through State legislation and State aid and to provide 


t 
‘ 


raw materlais at fair prices, |The Directorate of Industries or” 


the Handicraft andé Handloom Export Corporation of India Ltd., ae 


might well take in hand the distribution of raw materials and 
arrange to guarantee the marketing of their products, both at 
hone and abroad, "BS .. . 

fo ‘ensure a better deal for the craftsmen, the whole 
structure of production as such needs to be reorganised so ag 
to lessen the domination of dealers, exporters, financiers and 
middienen. The eraftsmen shoulé also be encouraged to learn how 
to forn and run their own Associations, Unions and Co-operatives 
and thus reap the advantage of collective bargaining. Credit 
| facilities, such as the Supervised Credit Scheme of the Ali 
India Handicrafts Board, on easy instalments, without any 
seturity, but with technical advice and guidance, should also be 
provided, 

Regarding medical aid to the craftsmen, the Employees 
State Insurance Scheme, er some exoup health scheme, should be 
introduced on a compulsory basis, 

An adult literacy drive, through social education centres; 
and audio-visual education through films shows and still docu- 
mentaries must be launched, Arrangements for combining education 


with craft training for the craftsmen and their children should 


aiso be made. 


(iv) Gearing the institutions and the schemes into 
quick responsible action for the benefit of 


the crafts and the craftsmen: 
The contributions made by the various institutions 
eonnected with the development and promotion of the crafts such 
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as the All India Handicrafts Board, the Handicraft and the Hand. ° 


loom’ Exports Corporation of India Ltd., the Co-operative Socie- 


ties, and the State IndustriesDepartments, etc., have so far been 
very feeble. The vast scope and area of operation of these 


institutions and shortage of funds and technical know-how wo 


doubt stand in the way of the implementation of various promotional 


schemes on a substantial basis. But the seareity of finance and 


technical manpower can hardly block the way of the true devotees 
who have the determination, the spirit of Service and strong 
will power to work for a new resurgence of the crafts, and a 
mew deal for the artisans who preduce them. Thus, the future 
of the crafts largely depends upon the determination and the 
staunch spirits of those crusaders who are closely associated 
with, and concerned about, the functioning and development of 
erafts in different centres of India. . 

(v) Improvement of Gevigns: 

The Indian craftsmen generally produce objects of tradi- 
tional designs, But it is evident from experience in marketing 
in recewt years thet unless changes are effected in designs of . 


our craft objects, they cannot compete with machine-made products 


‘which are also comparatively cheap, beautiful and utilitarian. 


Our crafts can only compete with the machins-made products if 
the designs are improved according to the changing taste of the 
modern day. But the improvement in designs should be made with- 
out sacrificing the traditional qualities and the artistic 
standards of the craft objects. The craftsmen should retain: the 


old and blend it with new things of their own inventions, 
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The All India Handicrafts Board's Design Centres may be° 
playing an important role in improving the craft designs, but ns 
they should have more extensive services in the country, For 
popularising designs a craft magazine may be brought out by the 
Board with a section on designs which would show the latest 
designs produced, Arrangements should also be made to train 
craft designers at institutions like the Nationai Designs 
Institute, Ahmedabad, provided suitable facilities are available; 
Otherwise the Board may set up an Institute for training of 
Craft Designers. Encouragement should aiso be provided to free~ 
lance Artiets and Designers and if possible, working facilities 
may be provided to them in the Board's. Design Centres, 

(vi) Avenues for better credit facilities: 

For the development of crafts the manufacturing units 
or the individual craftsmen can avail of the facilities of libera- 
Lised credit givea by a few Batks such as the State Bank of India, 
the Bank of Baroda and the Punjab National Bank. Under this 
scheme, the craftsman has to be certified as a practising ecrafts- 
man with the required taient and capacity to utilise the credit, ° 
The task:of giving these certificates should be taken up by the 
All India Handicrafts Boaré and the State Directorate of Indus- 
tries so that more and more credits can be extended to the seatien 
men, Moreover, othey nationalised hanks should also initiate 
similar schemes so as to cover large number of craftsmen. 
The Punjab National Bank advances loans. to emporia for 


building up stocks, purchase of raw materials and for working 


capital requirements. It is suggested that similar facilities 
should all so be extended by other nationalised banks, 
(vii) Popularigation of craft: products: 

The future of Indian crafts is to a great extent dependent 
on the popularisation of craft products among the masses, both , 
_rurel and urban. At present, our craft products mainly cater the 
needs of the rich, and the general masses cannot afford to purchase 
then. With a view to popularising the erat products among the 
masses more utility articles should be produced at cheaper rates. 
Moreover, a wider publicity through journals, cinema, radio and 
also through opening more show rooms and arranging exhibitions 
would go a long way in popularising our craft products among the 
masses. Unless masses form the bulk of purchasers, crafts cannot 
thrive. A stabler and wider home market among the masses can be 
created if the Central and the State Governments make suitable 
‘arrangements to sell craft products in the rural areas through 


mobile shops and exhibitions. 


(viii) Promotion of exports and internal marketing: | : 


o 


There has been a boom in the export of craft¢ products 
to vartous countries of the world. The rate of growth in the 
exports of crafts products during 1969-70 is very significant - 
specially when compared to a rise of about 4 per cent in the total 
exports of our country. Consequently, the share of exports of 
craft products in the total exports of our country has increased 
from 5.6 per cent in 1968-69 to 6.7 per cent in 1969-70, and 


erafts have become one of the important export items along with 


jute manufacture, tea,. iron ore, engineering goods end leather ° 
manitfacture!, As our craft goods have had a good reception in 
foreign markets,, there are great possibilities of increasing the 
volume of trade. For the promotion of exports the All India 
Handicrafts Board should not only establish Information Posts ., 
abroad, but also epousas a number of teams to all the regions 
of the world go as to get in touch with the commercial foreign 
tastes and trends, the existing offices of the Handicrafts and 
Handloom* Exports Corporation should be further mobilised towards 
giving this information for the general benefit of the exporters 
in this country. | | 
For the promotion of exports wider publicity of craft 
goods through special documentary films, illustrated brochures, 
exhibition and fairs is also necessary, A Central Show-Room 
should also be set up where craft goods can be displayed on a 
regular basis, and foreign buyers may po invited to have a view. 
It would be a better idea if a multi-storeyed building is cons- 
tructed by the Government in a central place where the exporters 


a 
may be given space on hire to display their products. Side by 


side, the exporters and their Associations should also increas- ‘ 
ingly take part in the developmental activities of product deve- 
lopment, publicity, etc. It is also. suggested that the exporters 
and the manufacturers should be exeantea from payment of salese 


tax (Central or State) for all raw materials purchased by thom 


1, Circular No.HB/PR/Exp. Stat/69-70 dated 30.10.70 issued by the 
All India Handicrafts Board, West Block-ViI, RK. Puram, New 
Delhie22, 
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for production of handicrafts meant for exports. Moreover, thee a 


should be quality control in handicraft goods produced both for 
export and internal consumption. 
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In the field of internal marketing, there is considerable 
need and sebee to provide more established marketing organtsa- . 
tious, In.cities having concentration of important crafts, 
associations of private dealers should be organised. A list of 
local manufacturers and dealers should also be prepared and the 
same may be publicised among the internal buyers and the tourists 
through Tourist Department. Some of the states like Andhra 
Pradesh and Madras practise a method of procurement through co- 
operatives associated with the marketing organisations, Similar 
societies may be encouraged in other states to organise produc- 
tion as per requirements of marketing organisations, 

It has been seen that the craftsmen mainly cater to 
individual taste er to the Iusary of tourist interest. The 
market is, therefore, limited, Products of more utilitarian. 
value can gain them a wider end stabler market. Financial aid 
by way of loans and subsidies, exemption of craft products from .j 
taxes, supply cf raw materials at concessional rates and opening 
training centres are steps which government and local authorities 
can take for better production and general improvement of the 
lot of the craftsmen, 

It has also been observed that the internal publicity 
done by the emporia orgenisations as well as the All India 


Handicrafts Board is not alequte. Since the State Governments 


vil 
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do not have enough funds for this, it is suggested that the All ° 
India Handicrafts Board should organise this caupaign to cover oa 
handicrafts of all states in active co-operation with the State 


Merketing Corperations, 


o So. 


(ix) Availability of raw-materiels: ° 


Our crafts can flourish only if the raw materials used by 
the craftemen are available at reasonable and concessional prices. 
It is observed that there is no clear assessed data of the raw 
material requirements of many of the erafts. It is suggested that 
an assessment should be first made to know the precise position 
of raw material situation, Solution of the problem should then 
be mate by @ co-ordinated effort ef the All India Handicrafts 
Board and the industries Department in each state. So fer as 
the distribution of raw materials is concerned, it is suggested 
that the distribution should be done through the State Governments. 


The supply of special raw materials like sandal wood, ivory, etc. 


for crafts in the States where these raw materials do not exist, 


should be arranged through inter-state understanding. Sometimes 
some raw materials like rose wood, red wood, sandal wood, etc. 


run short on account of their heavy export. It is suggested that 


the concerned State Governments should be requested to impose 


restrictions on the export of these materials. 


(x) Improvement of export publicity and 
tourist trade: 


For an effective export publicity, the 3 media of Radio- 


Press-TY should be used and adequate funds may be invested in 


this work, Films on hendicrafts can be shown in foreign countries 
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through Embassies, while the German TV and other representatives . 
of foreign TV can be approached for assistance in exhibiting not ° 
only the films, ae also some features on Ladian Handicrafts. 
In foreign aounteioe Indien handicrafts can aiso be popwlarised | 
through show-rooms in Indien. embassies. The All India Handicrafts 
Board should also bring out publications with excellent presenta. 
tion for which the advertisements can be inserted by the indivi- 
duai handicrafts exporters, The Board oxi also contribute a few 
pages for general publicity of handicrafts. The various chambers 
ef commerce in other countries may also be used for export 
publicity on @ reciprocal basis with our own Export Chambers. 

As regards tourist trade it may be pointed out that there 
is no adiequate facility for sale of goods to tourists at places 
of tourists' interests. It is suggested that special counters 
should be set up in exporia ror keeping items of tourists! 
interest, and more tourist shops should be opened at places of 
tourists' interest. Moreover, in the brochures given to the | 
tourists a list of emporia selling items of their interests shoulé 
also be incorporated. It is also suggested that the craft units J 
should develop special products which really interest tourists 
portraying cultural heritage of India, Te atiract interest of 
tourists, some emporia may also arrange demonstration of craftsnen- 
at-«work during tourist seasous and give wide publicity. 

(xi) Concessions for development of crafts: 

In the smallescaie industries sector many écnaéweions 


such es refund of toli~tax, refunds of octrei duty, electricity 
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at cheap rate, subsidy on transport of raw material and finished 
goods, exemption of sales tax for five years, land on lease on 
very easy tonnes construction of sheds on nominal rent or hire- 
purchase Doeaee ere are allowed, In the handicrafts field, if 
similar ootepetons are provided by the Government, the. handi-~ 


crafts can ,also develop to. a great extent, In the handicrafts 


field, there are peculiar problems of different states, and as 
such it is suggested that the All India Handicrafts Board may 
form a committee to go into these problems -of different states 
craft-wise and suggest specitic measures or the concessions ; 
required in each state. This will help the Board to formulate 
a line of action, 

By fostering the development of the crafts, we not only 
serve the purpose of creating additional employment, boosting 
internal production, augmenting foreign exchange, but also add 
stature to our national culture and through this tonour nation's 
pride. ’ The worid of craft is as valuable as the world of 
science, philosophy or ethics. Crafts reflect the state of human 
society through the individual who has in him, in small or big 
proportion, what mankind as a whole have in them. Crafts | 
treasurers give us a glimpse into the core of the collective 
mind and societies through the mirror of individual mind that ° 
created them. As the crafts are the indigenous creation of 
ordinary people of villages and small towns, they reveal the. 
innate artistic taste of the masses and their desire to combine 


utility with beauty. The people's instinct for the beautiful 


has been expressed by the craftsmen in an infinite variety of ° 
traditional forms which remains unchanged or unaffected over 
generations, | | | | 

No matter how much a country is industrialised, it always 
needs its artisans. A skilled craftsman, conscious of ais free- 
dom, loves -his craft, whereas a factory worker often comes to 
hate his work, The craftsman takes a personel interest in the 
quality of his handiwork, but the wage-earner ‘does NOt. The: 
factory worker cannot take the place of thé ‘artisan. In hendi- 
erafts the range and variety of form and design will always be 
much greater than in machine-made articles. In mass production 
one design must be used a thousand times. The craftsmen on the 
contrary can use a new design every day. Because of their 
variety and excellence, their artistic value and utility, Indian 
crafts appeal to thé senses of buyers. 

_ The modern man lives in a mechanised society. He is. 
tired of this complex and busy world. He finds in the craft 
products a freshness and simplicity. The handiworks can give 
him abundantly a spiritual refreshment and artistic recreation, a 
It is due to this, that very recent ly. crafts have begun to enjoy 
popularity throughout the world. vl 

Now in most of the places, crafts are in a stage of decay 
due to the machine production. It is, however, worth mentioning 
that people Bead to appreciate these rural crafts at this 
exucial time. Only these humble craft works made by the rural 


people keep us the company sharing since the beginning of time 


ali ‘the: ‘torment; ‘Vonging and. restlessness of. dur: minds; Neat 
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‘individual ‘mina ‘and spirit. | Further, "where the crafts flourish, 


there prosperity’ avélis, ‘unemp Loymeit vanishes, waste is converted 
‘ol 
into’ wealthy and trains and ‘emotions ‘co-operate’ ‘hier’ the res- 3 


training Leadership of wily “The: sanotity of the home is preser- 
ved.: Moral’ values ‘are conserved in society and ‘the outpouring 


: of ‘thie human. ‘soul. on works of art. woven into utility elevates 


a 


the nation's culture to- the highest’ altitudes Work becomes 
i 
worship and labour becomes capital’ and functions: as the eternal 
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